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Andy  Beckett  on  the  new  face  of  hunting 


Christian  Wolmar:  the  truth  about  my  father 
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Afro-centric 
schools:  liferaft 
for  black  pupils 
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Ministers’  alarm  at  genetic  food  revolution 


Modified  crop 
licences  delayed 


David  Hanefca 


[The  Food  Pevoiuticd 


H rivals  it>e  ofl  industry 
for  influence.  Companies 
spend  miffions  to 
^obalise  production* 

The  Food  Revolution,  page  4 


I ■ ICENCES  to  allow  the 

I flnrf  gpmvHrqTly  nuiHi. 

I Bed  crops  to  be  grown 

I in  Britain  wwt  year 

■■■■■are  being  delayed  be- 
cause of  ministers’  fears  that 
Whitehall  has  underesti- 
mated the  dangers  of  the  new 
food  revolution. 


| Two  ministers  hare  ex- 
pressed private  doubts  about 
the  speed  of  the  revolution 
and  the  power  it  wiQ  give  to 
six  crwnpmlfta-  to 

dominate  the  worldwide  mar- 
ket, it  emerged  yesterday  — 
in  the  week  the  Guardian  is 
highlighting  the  firms'  £250 
billion  pn»hi»  on  genetically 
modified  food. 

Jeff  Booker,  minister  res- 
ponsible for  food  safety,  and 


Lord  Donoghue,  the  farming 
minister,  are  understood  to 
have  taken  the  iVwdrm  after 
grarninmg  Whitehall  briefs  I 
on  “herbicide-friendly 
products." 

They  have  set  up  an  inter- 
nal review  to  examine  criti- 
cally proposals  being  put  for- 
ward by  Whitehall  — and 
backed  by  the  previous  Tory 
government  — to  rush  minis* 

| ters  into  giving  licences  to 
I formers  to  grow  genetically 
! modified  crops. 

The  first  licence  to  be  de- 
layed is  certain  to  be  one  to 
grow  commercially  a geneti- 
cally engineered  oilseed  rape, 
which  was  due  to  be  approved 
in  February. 

Oil  seed  rape  — the  fourth 


largest  commercially  grown 
crop  in  Britain  — is  com- 
monly used  in  margarine  and 
vegetable  oils,  and  its  deriva- 
tives are  used  in  cosmetics 
and  detergents. 

The  genetically  modified 
version  makes  the  plant  resis- 
tant to  glufosinate  ammo- 
niton,  a herbicide.  As  a result, 
tt  would  clear  the  way  for  a ; 
big  increase  In  herbicide , 
spraying  of  crops,  by  allowing 
use  of  non -selective  products 
to  kin  an  the  weeds  but  leave 
tbe  crop  intact  A decision  to 
go  ahead  would  give  a boost 
to  the  chemical  firm,  Hoechst, 
which  manufactures  the 
herbicide. 

It  is  understood  that  both  j 
ministers  are  sceptical  about  I 
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Haonv  return Ar^dicarfCaptafoCooldssh^EndeavoimlcaviiigWIrttbyyesterdflyforAustcalfotoretracetheorigiziars  voyage  fttan  the  Yorkshire  port 

fal7OT.  The  Ship  will  stop  in  Hull  and  Bymonfli  before  visiting  the  United  States,  then  return  to  Australia  for  foe  rnfflenn  turn  photograph  car.  mmevoRD 


Alan  Clark’s 
Diaries 

’Tedious  day.  To  the  Arab 
brttish  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Exhibition.  Uke  an  old  cavalry 
horse,  I dozed  off  on  the  hoof  as 
i went  round  the  stands.  The 
Prince  of  Wales  ‘opened*  it  He 

has  a strong  handshake.  Bke  aD 

polo  players,  but  is  pretty 
useless  I judge.  Trite,  tinky 
sentiments,  prisslly  delivered. 
During  his  speech  I dropped  off 

into  a ml kfiy  erotic  dream." 

Alan  Clark’s 

Diaries 

“More  black  comedy  is 
provided  by  reacting  reports  of 
ttte  Prince  of  Wales.  The 
muezzin  on  top  of  the  walls  of 
Hfgh-gnwe  tscaffiog  us  to 
■ devote  ourselves  to  the  cause  of 
‘education’.  Pretty  rich  when  ws 
consider  his  own  microscopic 
Intellect  and  thetactthat  the 

only  education  he  ever  wished 
to  receive  was  at  the  hands  of 
Mrs  Parker  Bowles-" 

Which  one  is  tfie 
parody?  Page  3 


Economy  set  to  plunge 


Asian  crisis;  and  higher  interest 
rates  contribute  to  Slowdown 


LanyEDoit 
and  Alex  Brimmer 

Ministers  are 
bracing  ..'them- 
selves for  a'raah  of 
economic'  bad 
news  next  year  as  the  monnl- 
• ing  Asian  crisis,  higher  inter- 
est rates  and  foe  delayed  im- 
pact of  the'  strong  pound 
mmhing  to  produce,  a rapid 
slowdown  in  growth.  ' 
Tomorrow’s  official,  flgures 
are  set  to  show  a hefty  decline 
in  high  street  spendJpg  last 
month,,  with  some  business 
leaders  warning  that  they  are 
merely  a foretaste  of  worse  to 
ramp  next  year,  csoce  the 
Christmas  rush  Is  over. 

The  West's  leading  eco- 
nomic think  tank  yesterday 
tore  up  its  ftjrecasts  for  global 
and  domestic  growth  in  3998 
after  admitting  that  itunder- 
estimated  the  extent?  of  the 
crisis  rippling  across  the  Pa- 
cific Rim-  . . . 

Officials  at  the  Paris-based 


Organisation  for  Economic 
Co-operation  and  Develop- 
ment have  downgraded  their 
predictions  of  UK  activity 
since  the  start  of  last  month. 
and  their  view  chlmpa  with 

foe  warnings  to  ministers 
foam  ftffiHaig  and  bhsiness 
leaders. 

The  OECD  has  lowered  Its 

global  growth  forecast  for 
Tint  year  from  2JB  per  to  L7 
per  cent  as  a result  of  foe  cri- 
sis in  Asia.  Even  before  the 
extent  of  the  IMF  ban-out  of 
Korea  became  clear,  the 
OECD  was  forecasting  a slow- 
down In  British  output  from  3 
per  cent  to  22  per  cent,  a fig- 
ure which  officials  at  the 
think-tank  already  accept  is 
obsolete. 

Same  leading  retailers  are 
now  predicting  that  1998  ’ — 
when  the  Government 
Immrhre  its  Welfare  to  Work 
grhftwie  — could  be  tbe  worst 
year  on  the  high  street  since 
the  1390-92  recession. 

..  Among  foe  reasons  behind 
the  slowdown  in  the  economy 


> has  been  tbe  rise  in  base 
, rates.  Privately,  officials  ao- 
; cept  that  it  would  have  been 
better  if  interest  rates  had 
risen  more  sharply  immedi- 
ately after  the  election,  rather 
than  in  five  grnall  quarter- 
i point  increases  to  7.25  per 
cent,  among  the  highest  in 
Western  Europe. 

However,  the  Chancellor, 
Gordon  Brown,  will  blame 
any  slowdown  over  the  com- 
ing months  on  the  failure  of 
his  predecessor,  Kenneth 
Clarke,  to  heed  warnings 
| from  tbe  Bank  of  England  in 
1 the  six  months  up  to  polling 
day  in  May  that  borrowing 
costs  needed  to  rise. 

The  Bank  of  England  and 
: the  Treasury  are  braced  for 
i the  economy  to  come  sharply 
off  the  boll  in  1996  as  the  ef- 
fects of  the  foe  25  per  cent  rise 
Is  the  pound  on  the  foreign 
exchange  markets  finally 
start  to  damage  export 

prospects. 

The  strong  pound  makes 
British  exports  increasingly 
uncompetitive  against 
cheaper  Par  Eastern  goods, 
especially  in  view  Of  (he  col- 
lapse of  demand  from,  foe 
Asia-Pacific  region. 


Tbe  scale  of  tbe  deepening 
emergency  was  underlined 
last  night  when  Asian  leaders 
meeting  In  Kuala  Lumpa 
urged  the  US,  Japan  and 
Europe  to  stump  up  more  fi- 
nancial aid  to  head  off  a 
slump  in  the  region. 

However.  Japan’s  own  eco- 
nomic plight  wan  highlighted 
in  a survey  by  the  country’s 
central  bank,  which  showed 
the  world’s  second  largest 
economy  poised  on  the  brink 
of  recession. 

The  International  Mone- 
tary Fund  said  yesterday  that 
it  was  running  out  of 
resources  to  cope  with  the  sit- 
uation and  called  for  its  mem- 
ber countries  to  contribute 
more  funds. 

The  dire  consequences  of 
the  Far  Eastern  situation 
were  spelled  out  yesterday  by 
the  Britisb-bom  chairman  of 
the  Ford  Motor  Company 
Alex  Trotman,  who  warned  in 
Germany  of  a “major  prob- 
lem” for  western  carmakers, 
as  exports  to  US  and  Euro- 
pean markets  become 
cheaper. 

notebook,  and  TmitHJh  the 
Far  East,  page  12 
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introducing  new  products 
which  could  allow  a big  in- 
crease in  the  use  of  herbi- 
cides. Friends  at  the  Earth 
last  night  welcomed  the  dis- 
closure that  ministers  were 
reviewing  the  situation. 
Adrian  Bebb,  the  charity's 
food  and  biotechnology  cam- 
paigner, said:  "We  need  a 
moratorium  on  licensing 
these  new  crops  and  I am  glad 
ministers  are  said  to  be  ex- 
pressing doubts." 

Britain  is  under  pressure 
from  six  large  international 
agro-chemical  conglomerates, 
led  by  tbe  US  giant  Monsanto, 
to  grant  a wide  range  of  li- 
cences for  genetically  modi- 
fied crops. 

Worldwide  lobbying  opera- 


tions In  Washington.  Brussels 
and  Westminster  are  pressing 
civil  servants  and  bureau- 
crats to  grant  early  licences 
so  that  tbe  companies  can 
benefit  from  a boom  in  the 
new  products. 

Only  two  products  on  sale 
in  British  supermarkets  have 
been  genetically  modified  — 
tomato  puree  sold  by  Safeway 
and  Sainsbury’s.  and  Co-op 
vegetarian  cheese. 

The  previous  government 
rejected  demands  for  geneti- 
cally modified  food  to  be  la- 
belled after  it  became  clear 
that  one  staple  food,  soya 
beans,  used  in  many  products 
was  to  be  marketed  world- 
wide using  a modified  bean 
mixed  with  unmodified  ones. 
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Fatal  flaws 
in  murder 
inquiry 


Alan  Travis 
Homo  Affairs  Editor 

LEVEN  promis- 
ing lines  of  In- 
quiry have  still 
not  been  fol- 
lowed up  by 
police  four  years 
after  foe  racist  murder  of  foe 
Mack  schoolboy  Stephen  Law- 
rence at  a bus  stop,  according 
to  a report  published  last 
night  by  foe  Home  Secretary. 
Jackstraw. 

The  murder  Investigation 
suffered  from  serious  short- 
comings and  felled  to  operate 
to  an  acceptable  level,  said 
the  Police  Complaints  Au- 
thority in  a preliminary 
report 

“Vital”  witnesses  were  ig- 
nored, evidence  linking  sus- 
pects to  other  knife  attacks 
was  not  property  followed  up. 
whUe  confusion  in  the  hand- 
ling of  foe  identification  evi- 
dence may  have  meant  me  at- 
tacker was  overlooked.  The 
police  lost  the  confidence  Of 
the  Lawrence  family  at  an 
early  stage  and  were  unable 
to  regain  it. 

Police  claimed  attempts  to 
bring  18-year-old  Stephen’s 
killers  to  justice  were  blocked 
by  a “wall  of  silence",  but  the 
report  said  local  people  came 
forward  with  valuable  infor- 
mation soon  after  the  killing. 

“In  general,  the  investiga- 
tion has  identified  weak- 
nesses in  the  leadership,  di- 
rection and  quality  of  work  of 
foe  first  murder  investiga- 
tion,” it  said. 

“The  quality  of  supervision 
of  officers  was  poor  and  as- 
sumptions were  made  about 
foe  standard  of  work  being 
carried  out  that  would  not 
have  withstood  proper 
scrutiny. 

“The  detective  superinten- 
dent In  charge  of  the  investi- 
gation was  unavoidably  ab- 
sent at  a crucial  time  shortly 
after  the  arrests  of  the  main 
suspects.” 

Sir  Paul  Condon,  the  Metro- 
politan Police  Commsioner, 
last  wight  predicted  that  the 
case  will  be  seen  as  a “water- 
shed” which  will  lead  to 
changes  in  the  way  murder 
inquiries  are  carried  out  by 
all  police  forces. 

He  said  he  deeply  regretted 
that  foe  "racist  murder  of 
Stephen  Lawrence  was  not 
followed  by  the  successful 
prosecution  of  his  killers." 
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He  said  he  could  not  rule 
out  disciplinary  action 
against  some  of  foe  officers 
involved  when  the  Judicial  in- 
quiry under  Sir  William  Mac- 
pherson  has  completed  its 
work.  But  most  of  tbe  senior 
officers  involved  with  foe 
case  have  now  retired. 

The  report  says  there  was 
no  evidence  of  racist  conduct 
by  the  police,  or  corruption  or 
collusion  with  the  suspects  or  | 
members  of  their  families. 

However  last  night 1 
Stephen’s  father,  Neville  Law- 
rence, said:  "There  can’t  be 
any  conclusion  about  racism 
until  foe  findings  of  the  judi- 
cial inquiry.  If  there  was  no 
racism,  why  didn’t  foe  police 


do  their  duty  on  the  night,” 
he  told  Channel  4 news. 

A new  detective  team  has 
been  formed  to  follow  up  foe 
leads  uncovered  by  foe  inves- 
tigation carried  out  for  foe 
PCA  by  the  Kent  Police  and 
set  up  to  investigate  foe  com- 
plaints of  the  Lawrence  fam- 
ily into  the  handling  oT  mur- 
der of  their  son  at  Eltham, 
south  London  In  April  1993. 
“However  foe  passage  of  time 
must  by  now  have  diminished 
their  potential  evidential 
value,"  says  foe  report. 

The  preliminary  report  ac- 
knowledges that  without  the 
determination  of  the  Law- 
rence family  to  bring  to  jus- 
turn  to  page  2,  column  3 


“If  I couldn’t  come  here  at 
Christmas,  I don’t  know 
where  I’d  go” 


Without  a Crisis  shelter 
to  go  to,  Linda,  would 
face  a cold,  lonely 
Christmas  of  hunger 
and  misery;  Instead,  she 
is  welcomed  with  good, 
hot  food,  a safe,  dry  bed 
and  the  pleasure  of 
friendly  people  to  spend 
Christmas  with.  Some 
medical  care,  a visit  to 
the  dentist  and  a clean 
jt  change  of  clothes 
['  make  her  Christmas 
['  complete. So  please, 
send  £2  5 now  and  help 
Ifa*  giro*  safe,  happy 
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Take  the  crisis  out  of  Christmas 


Give  a homeless  person  hope: 

□ £I5  □ £25  □ £50  D£250*  other £_ 

1 endese  a cheque  made  payable®  Crisis.  OR  debit  my:  tfj- 

113  Via  Q MasterCard  D Switch*  other_  | 

Cant  na  / / II  II  I I / / / / / / / / /! 

“^Lasr  three  d£ks  of  Swtnh  orti  no.  1 > Swfo-h  taua  nn.  > j 

date 1 — Signature | 

*Qfs<rf£250ormore  3fC  vrcrth  afrTWKi  tiwd  extra  to  us  water  QftAid  I 

Name  (taps)  MrtMnfli* I 

■ Address 


J freephone  donation  Vne  0800448898 

. Crisb,Rt£EPOST;  Reem  924, London  5EZI  8BR 
‘ Detail*  I***  b««i  ehangod  «>  prowet  Idenriw 
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Hattie-baiters 
lose  the  scent 


Tit*  Guardian  Tuesday  December  16 1997 


EU  delay  over  removal  of  BSE  ‘risk’  material  from  carcasses  prompts  retaliation  fromCunningham 


T 


Simon  Hoggart 

JOAN  RUDDOCK,  the 
Minister  for  Women, 
made  her  first  appear- 
ance at  Question.  Time  yester- 
day. Some  of  us  suspect  that 
having  a minister  for  women 
is  roughly  as  pointless  as  hav- 
ing a minister  for  people 
whose  surnames  begin  with 
the  letters  A-M,  bat  we 
wouldn’t  dare  say  so  in  the 
Guardian. 

Fortunately  it  turned  out 
that  all  Mrs  Ruddock’s  views 
coincided  with  that  of  the 
chaps.  She  told  us  she  thought 
the  lack  of  affordable  child- 
care was  the  main  barrier  to 
the  aspirations  of  single  moth- 
ers (this  is  code  for  “we  can 
cut  benefits  because  if  they 
had  jobs,  there  would  be  some- 
where for  their  kids  to  play 
video  ^mes  after  school 
under  the  supervision  of  un- 
employed young  persons  who 
would  otherwise  be  banging 
round  street  comers  in  puffa 
jackets,  drinking  Stella'’. 
Luckily  I understand  the  col- 
ourful New  Labour  patois). 

Cheryl  GlDan,  her  Tory  op- 
posite number,  said  sarcasti- 
cally that  she  was  pleased  to 
see  Mrs  Ruddock  had  “finally 

come  oat  of  the  doset*\  which  I 
presume  she  meant  literally 
rather  than  figuratively . Did 
she  support  the  proposal  to  end 
independent  taxation,  Mrs  GH- 
lan  inquired,  yes  or  no? 

Now  one  thing  the  Tories 
are  beginning  to  learn  is  that 
there  is  no  point  in  asking  a 
member  of  this  Government  a 
“yes  or  no”  question. 

"Will  the  minister  teU  us  if 
it  is  raining,  yes  or  no?"  would 
be  greeted  by  something  like: 
“Our  position  on  precipitation 
Is  well  known  and  laid  out  in 
our  manifesto.  The  proposed 

ban  on  umbrellas  is  purely  to 
increase  personal  choice  by 
making  it  more  advantageous 
for  people  to  stay  indoors." 

Actually  Mrs  Gillan  almost 
got  an  answer. 

“No  such  proposals  are  slt- 
"tjnglnthe Treasury,"  Mrs  ' 
Ruddock  told  her,  a formula- 


Review 


don  which  wobbled  danger- 
ously dose  to  saying:  “No.” 

When  it  comes  to  stonewall- 
ing, Hamet  Harman,  the 
Social  Security  Secretary,  Is  a 
past  master,  or  past  mistress. 
She  wouldn't  answer  any- 
thing. Yet  all  parties  had  gath- 
ered in  the  hope  of  mating  her 
Ufemlserableforanhour.lt 
can  be  crueL  Even  the  Tudors 
might  have  banned  Hattie- 
baiting. 

Quentin  Davies,  a Tory, 
asked  whether  they  were  con- 
sidering means-testing  the 
basic  old-age  pension,  yes  or 
no?  (the  deluded  booby).  Her 
reply  was  a mistressplece  of 
obfuscation. 

“You  should  read  our  mani- 
festo. The  basic  state  pension 
will  continue  to  be  paid  uni- 
versally . . . but  the  Welfare 
State  has  denied  opportunities 
fbr  people  who  want  to  work.” 

Studying  that  reply,  my  ad- 
vice to  Britain's  old  folk  would 
he  to  start  applying  for  Jobs  as 
brickies,  fighter  pilots  or  top- 
less dancers,  whatever  they 
can  get 

Or  this.  She  was  asked 
about  a (blocked)  private 
member’s  bill  to  save  mental 
health  patients  from  being 
raped.  “Obviously  the  posi- 
tion is  as  we  have  set  out  In 
consultation  with  women,  we 
will  bring  forward  proposals 
which  win  show  that  we  are 
going  to  tackle  this  issue  with 
the  seriousness  It  deserves.’’ 

As  a means  of  saying  noth- 
ing at  all  with  great  gravity, 
that  was  a mistress-stroke. 

She  should  have  tried  the 
same  techniques  on  John 
Humphry's.  Actually  she  did; 
ifs  Just  harder  to  keep  it  up 
with  him.  A Liberal  Demo- 
crat, Norman  Baker,  spoke 
about  “the  outrageous  at- 
tempt by  spin  doctors  to  In- 
timidate the  BBC  gnri  the  dis- 
tingirishoH  journal  ist,  John 
Humphrys”. 

Actually,  I suspect  Mr 
Humphrys  Is  loving  the  row. 
His  earning  power  is  going  up 
by  the  hour.  He’ll  soon  be  ask- 
ing Geoffrey  Robinson  for  tax- 
saving tips. 

Some  naive  readers  have 
asked  me  why  Labour  are 
mmplatning  about  Today. 
Don’t  they  remember  the 
bleatings  Cram  the  Tories 
when  they  were  in  power? 

The  answer  Is  that  they  do. 
But  the  don’t  care  about  the 
Tories.  They  would  like  the 
BBC  to  tug  its  forelock  to 
everyone,  at  least  to  everyone  ■ 
currently  in  power. 


Stephen  Bates  bi  Brussels 


Garth  Cartwright 

PhBCoiUro 

Earts  Court,  London 

PHIL  Collins’s  fall  from 
grace  has  been  con- 
ducted almost  entirely 
in  public. 

Things  began  to  go  wrong 
before  the  1992  general  elec- 
tion. when  Collins  announced 
that  if  Labour  got  in  he  would 
leave  the  country.  It  didn’t, 
but  he  left  anyway,  moving  to 
Switzerland  to  live  closer  to 
his  bankers,  then  leaving  his 
wife  for  a Swiss  woman  half 
his  age.  This  bitter  separation 
was  reported  fax  by  fax  in  the 
same  tabloids  that  once 
fawned  over  him. 

In  March  1995  he  left  Gene- 
sis. rock’s  archetypal  double- 
glazing  salesmen,  and  If  his 
departure  suggested  an  unsus- 
pected  ruthlessness,  none  of 
this  surfaced  in  Collins's  lat- 
est solo  album,  Dance  into  the 
Light.  Now  it  is  his  Cans  doing 
the  leaving:  Dance  is  Collins's 
least  successful  album  to  date. 

That  said,  Collins’s  appeal 
to  suburban  Britain  remains 
such  that  he  can  pack  out  the 
cavernous  Earls  Court  exhibi- 
tion centre  three  nights 
running. 

He  also  puts  on  a surpris- 
ingly thorough  live  show. 

On  stage  for  2%  hours,  Col- 
lins fronted  a 10-piece  band 
that  pushed  him  and  extended 
his  music’s  boundaries.  Ac- 
companied by  three  black 
American  backing  vocalists, 
his  songs  were  fleshed  out  and 
he  sang  with  fervour. 

His  material  may  remain 
largely  epic  fluffbut  on  the 
occasions  his  songs  take  flight 

they  are  demonstrations  of 

adult-oriented  rock  at  Its  fln- 


IJES1DENTS  of  a block  of 
■ ■flats  stepped  over  a young 
woman  as  she  endured  a sex 
attack  on  the  steps  of  the  build- 
ing, police  said  yesterday.  1 

She  was  assaulted  In  Hamp- 1 
stead,  north-west  London.  ] 
Fbur  residents  apologised  as  i 
they  stepped  over  her  and  her  i 
attacker  at  Oman  Court,  Ha- 
versack Hm. 

Detective  Sergeant  David 
Valentine  said;  “I  suspect  they 
did  not  know  what  was  going 
on  and  win  feel  slightly  sheep- 


THE  Government 

last  night  engaged 
in  tit-for-tat  retalia- 
tion against  meat 
imports  from  the 
European  Union  after  the  EU 
delayed  regulations  forcing 
continental  abattoirs  to  meet 
the  lia|T|f'  slaughtering  stan- 
dards for  cattle  and  sheep  as 
those  in  Britain. 

Jack  Cunningham,  the 
Agriculture  Minister,  im- 
posed the  ban  from  midnight 
on  beef,  sheep  and  goat  meat 
from  which  materials  sus- 
pected of  harbouring  BSE  — 
including  skulls,  eyes,  brains 
and  spinal  cords  — have  not 
been  removed.  Imported  beef 
on  the  bone  Is  also  banned 
under  parliamentary  orders. 

Mr  Cunningham  said  in 
Brussels:  “I  am  not  prepared 
to  delay  this  any  longer.  All 
beef  being  imported  into  the 
UK  will  have  to  be  treated  in 
the  same  way  as  British 
beef.” 

Environmental  health  offi- 


cials have  said  the  long- 
threatened  ban  would  be 
unenforceable. 

Its  effect  Is  likely  to  be 
strictly  limited. 

A committee  of  EU  vets  de- 
cided yesterday  to  delay  from 
January  1 to  March  31  imple- 
mentation of  regulations  — 
agreed  by  agriculture  minis- 
ters last  July  — that  “risk" 
materials  be  removed. 

The  delay  was  to  give  time 
for  pHHiHnnai  research  into 
whether  the  changes  should 
also  apply  to  beef  an  the  bone 

or  sheep  and  gnats  following 
recent  scares. 

AH  member  states  except 
Britain  voted  for  the  delay, 
with  at  least  six  claiming  they 
had  no  need  of  the  regulations 
because  they  had  never  had  a 
case  of  BSE. 

Mr  Cunningham,  who  ha s 
recently  been  criticised  by 
farmers  for  banning  beef  on 
the  bone  despite  minimal  evi- 
dence of  any  health  risk, 
sought  to  deflect  criticism  on 
to  continental  governments 
for  “prevarication,  obfusca- 
tion and  delay”  In  bringing  in 


the  regulations.  The  United 
States  decided  at  the  weekend 
to  ban  all  imports  from 
Europe  of  live  cattle  and 
sheep,  fresh  meat  and  bone- 

meal  until  the  BSE  risk  could 
be  assessed. 

The  European  Commission 
yesterday  claimed  the  US  was 
playing  politics  .by  Imposing 
the  ban  following  a series  of 
trading  disputes  on  other 
matters  with,  the  EU. 

Mr  Cunningham  was  un- 
able to  say  bow  much  beef 
would  be  affected,  what  penal- 
ties would  be  imposed  and 
who  would  be  held  liable  if 
imported  meat  evading  the 
ban  found  its  way  Into  shops. . 

Officials  said  the  Govern- 
ment expects  risk  materials 
to  be  removed  when  animals 
are  killed  but  that  deponing 
can  take  place  in  Britain. 

Anne  Goodwin  of  the  Char- 
tered Institute  of  Environ- 
mental Health  said:  The  reg- 
ulations are  a recipe  for 
confhsion  and  Inconsistency. 
As  drafted,  they  will  mean 
that  enforcement  action  ran 
only  be  taken  when  the  in- 


spector sees  the  bone  being 
sold  to  a customer.” 

The  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
conceded  that  almost  half  of 
all  beef  imports  cook  from 
Ireland  and  France,  which  al- 
ready have  regulations  to 
remove  risk,  material. 

A third  of  thee  beef  eaten  in 

Britain  is  Imported,  last  year 
amounting  to  nearly  140,000 
tonnes. 

The  Prime  Minister  told  the 

Commons  that  Britain's  EU 
partners  realise  that 

BSE  was  not  only  a British 
problem. 

The  Conservative  leader, 
wni  farm  Hague,  said  his  party 
would  back  the  Government’s 
restrictions  on  imported  beef 
but  asked:  “How  confident 
are  you  that  lire  UK  will  not 
now  face  legal  action  from  the 
commission  for  taking  this 

measure?" 

The  Liberal  Democrat 
leader,  Paddy  Ashdown,' 
urged  the  Government  “to  ex- 
ercise as  rigorous  a control  of 
beef  coming  into  tills  country 
as  on  beef  being  consumed  in 
fhte  country”. 


ALE  OF 

msm 


Farmers  protest  at  Westpoint,  near  Exeter,  yesterday 


Instant  comeback 


Mr  Ordinary  rocks 
them  with  epic  fluff 


est  A simmering  reading  of 
his  first  hit,  In  the  Air 
Tonight,  built  into  a rhythm 
orchestra  with  Coll  ins  leading 
the  band  from  behind  a drum 
kit  while  everyone  banged  on 
something  percussive.  Earls 
Court  has  rarely  rumbled  so. 

Collins  has  been  a profes- 
sional entertainer  since  his 
early  teens,  when  he  appeared 
as  the  Artfhl  Dodger  in  Oliver, 
joining  Genesis — more  arty 
but  still  dodgy — In  1970  as 
drummer,  he  took  over  as  vo- 
calist when  Peter  Gabriel  de- 
parted in  1975. 

His  platinum  touch  has 
since  seen  him  sell  around  90 
million  «nln  alhnmftnnd  a «lm- 

liar  bulk  with  Genesis.  This 
makes  Collins  one  of  the  most 

successful  performers  of  the 
century. 

His  extraordinary  appeal 
seems  to  be  based  on  the  foot 
that  he  is  so  ordinary . Live,  he 
is  the  most  unassumingof  per- 
formers. Never  having  looked 
Like  a rock  star,  he  stfll  doesn't 
pretend  to  be  one.  He  never 
strains  for  the  outlandish  ges- 
ture. Instead.  lie  is  Hounslow 
Man  personified. 

He  neither  performed  nor 
mentioned  Genesis.  Their  pro- 
gress has  stalled  since  Collins 
left,  although  he  must  have 
been  aware  that,  an  the  same 
night,  they  were  making  their 
live  debut  with  replacement 

vocalist  Ray  Wilson  in  Paris. 
Yet  their  problem  is  also  Col- 
lins's — his  music  remains 
stuck  in  the  eighties. 

His  Baris  Court  audience 
cared  not  They  listened  to 
every  homily,  laughed  at 
every  naff  joke  and  joined  him 
in  celebrating  the  superstar  as 
Everybloke. 


This  review  appeared  in  some 
editions  yesterday. 


Spice  Gins 
film  premiere 
brings  out 
the  crowds 


THE  Spice  Girls  are  apt 
I yet  yesterday's  news. 
The  famous  five  arrived' at 
the  Empire,  Leicester 
Square,  for  the  premfefc  of 
their  movie  Spice worldlast 
night,  greeted  by  crowds  of 
over-excited  fens. 

The  girls  wore  spangled 
catsuits,  while  Geri  carried 
an  authoritative  cigar. . 

The  £16  minion  film 'fea- 
tures five  days  in  the  sup- 
posed life  of  the  girl  group. 
Richard  E.  Grant,  who 
plays  their  slave-driver 
manager  in  the  "film,  fol- 
lowed the  girls  Into  the  cin- 
ema. 

Aim  Cummings  who  hlso 
appears  In  fbfe  film,  turned 
up  with  a Spice  Girl  doll  in 
his  shirt  pocket.  The 
Prince  of  Wales  attended 
with  Princes  William  and 
the  Spice  Girls'  new  fan 
Harry.  Coeily  enough,  also 
present  was  Camilla 
Father  Bowles’s  son  Tom- 
Bob  Geldof  turned  np 
with  his  girlft-iend  and 
three  daughters,  sweeping 
past  photographers. 

EastEnders  star  Michelle 
Collins,  model  Melinda 
Messenger  and  Richard 
Branson,  fresh  from  his  de- 
sert adventures,  also 
attended. 

TV  presenter  Angus 
Deayton  arrived  — to  ex- 
I cited  cries  from  the  Spice 
PHOTOGRAPH:  GRAHAM  JEPSON  Girl  fans’  mothers. 


All  for  one . . . The  Spice  Girls,  matching! y clad,  arrive  for  last  night’s  London  premiere  of  their  first  movie 


Business  tells  ministers 
to  purge  company  cars 


Kaftti  Harper 
Transport  Editor 

PLANS  to  clear  the  roads 
of  1.8  million  cars  used 
for  travelling  into  work 
each  day  and  an  end  to  free 
petrol  for  company  cars  have 
been  recommended  to  the 

'Government  by  its  business 
advisory  group  on  transport 
and  the  environment,  it 
emerged  last  night. 

The  group  says  firms 
should  get  tough  on  the  use  of 
“status  cars”  and  reduce  the 
numbers  of  all  cars  coming 
into  work  by  io  per  cent  It 
says  the  numbers  of  employ- 
ees using  company  cars  is  in- 
creasing. 

The  report  to  the  Deputy 
Prime  Minister,  John  Pres- 
cott, is  the  first  official  confir- 
mation that  the  business  com- 
munity accepts  the 
Government  should  act  to 
curb  company  car  use. 

The  Government’s  latest 
national  travel  survey  shows 


that  75  per  cent  of  drivers  use 
their  cars  for  part  or  all  of 
their  daily  journey  to  work, 
and  a reduction  of  10  per  cent 
would  reduce  the  total  by  1.8 

mill  inn 

The  number  of  registered 
cars  is  24.8  million,  of  which  2 
million  were  recorded  in  the 
first  21  months  of  this  year. 
Of  the  2 million.  55  per  cent 
were  for  company  car  use. 

The  group,  headed  by  David 
Davies,  chairman  of  Johnson 
Matthey,  says  that  the  Gov- 
ernment should  review  com- 
pany car  taxation  to  remove 
perceived  Incentives  fbr  extra 
mileage.  It  argues  that  tax 
allowances  should  be  intro- 
duced to  encourage  compa- 
nies to  develop  plans  to 
reduce  single-person  car 
commuting. 

The  report  says  that  busi- 
ness should  cease  providing 
free  fori  fbr  private  use  of 
company  cars  and  should 
offer  alternative  types  of 
benefits  for  non-essential 
company  car  users. 


The  group  says  it  is  con- 
cerned that  the  present  com- 
pany car  mileage  limits  pro- 
vide a perceived  incentive  to 
users  to  make  additional  trips 
to  qualify  for  lower  tax  rates. 
The  group  has  been  im- 
pressed by  the  efforts  of  some 
companies  to  reduce  car  use 
by  employees.  It  says  that  this 
trend  should  be  reflected  by 
the  Government  through  tax 
allowances  on  company-fi- 
nanced Incentives  to  staff  to 
switch  to  commoting  by  other 
forms  of  transport 

It  recommends  that  all  com- 
panies  should  implement 
action  programmes  to  reduce 
single  person  car  commuting 
by  cutting  allocated  car  park- 
ing  spaces,  and  by  improving 
opportunities  for  car  sharing. 

The  report  says  that  compa- 
nies should  provide  season 
ticket  loans  for  staff;  and  start 
a policy  of  using  rail  for  clty- 
to-city  business  travel  They 
should  also  provide  preferen- 
tial ticket  terms  with  local 
rail  and  bus  operators. 


Fatal  flaws  in  Lawrence  murder  inquiry 


ish  about  coming  forward. 
They  just  misread  the  situa- 
tion ...  they  actually  apolo- 
gised  for  interrupting  them." 

The  attack  occurred  as  the 
woman  was  on  her  way  home 
from  work  at  a West  End  res- 
taurant early  on  Sunday.  The 
men  pounced  after  asking  her 
for  directions  to  Kflhum  as  she 
walked  freon  a bus  stop. 

He  was  described  as  white, 
aged  about  25,  with  short,  dark 
brown  hair  and  an  Irish 
accent 


Continued  from  page  1 
tice  their  son's  murderers  — 
Including  a private  prosecu- 
tion — the  mistakes  were  un- 
likely to  have  ben  revealed. 

The  report  says  that  a 1993 
Metropolitan  Police  internal 
review  which  broadly 'en- 
dorsed the  conduct  of  the 
police  murder  Investigation 
reassured  the  senior  officers 
in  charge,  and  seriously  ham- 
pered the  subsequent  at- 
tempts to  solve  tiie  racist 
murder. 

The  report  demni  the 
police  claim  that  there  was  a 
“wall  of  silence"  based  on 
fear  and  intimidation  which 
meant  that  only  anonymous 


informants  came  forward: 
“The  evidence  from  the  com- 1 
plaint  investigation  does  not 
support  this  position.” 

But  it  catalogues  a succes- 
sion of  "significant  weak- 
nesses, omissions  and  lost  op- 
portunities" In  the  murder 
inquiry.  The  preliminary 
reports  findings  include: 

□ The  failure  to  arrest  two  of 
the  suspects  for  a separate  of- 
fence of  attempted  murder: 
“The  reasons  fix' tills  decision  , 
will  be  one  of  a number  of  j 
professional  judgments  to  be 
commented  upon  in  the  final 
report." 

□ The  failure  to  appreciate 
substantial  information  on 


suspects  from  a person  who 
went  to  Eltham  police  station 
-the  day  after  the  murder.  The 
Police  Complaints  Authority 
has  established  his  Identity 
and  confirmed  that  his  infor- 
mation . came  from  a vital 
witness. 

□ The  murder  incident  roam 
very  soon  after  the  murder 
received  two  anonymous 
notes  and  several  anonymous 
telephone  calls  naming  four 
of  the  suspects  who  were 
eventually  arrested. 

Greater  effort  at  the  time 
might  have  identified  the 
sources  of  the  information 
and  produced  crucial  evi- 
dence. says  the  report 
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j Clark  on  flirting: 

We  had  a banquette  at  the 
MirabelJe.  T kepi  looking 
sideways  at  Rose  and 
thinking  how  remarkably 
pretty  is  her  mouth;  so  cu- 
pidic,  like  those  coquet- 
tish maidens  hidden  away 
in  the  upper  comers  of  a 
Tintoretto  ceiling. 


j The  Standard’s  Clark 
| on  flirting: 

I I really  was  on  tremon- 
| dous  form;  and  1 even 
! caught  the  eye  of  dear 
Claire,  the  young  New 
Labour  Member  for  Wat- 
ford. Her  rosebud  lips 
pursed  adorably  and  I’m 
certain  I received  the 
ghost  of  a coquettish 
! smile!  Steady  Clark! 


Clark  on  dirty  tricks: 

A brilliant  idea:  my  old 
friend  and  standby  for 
many  a dirty  trick,  Jona- 
than Aitken.  1 told  him  the 
problem.  He  was  very 
understanding,  got  the 
point  at  once,  and  prom- 
ised he  would  attend  to  it 
immed  lately. 


: The  Standard's  Clarke 
l on  dirty  tricks: 

j I telephoned  my  old  friend 
Jonathan  1 Aitken  | for 
I news  from  the  Howard 
camp.  He  said  they  were 
poised  to  hit  hack  jolly 
hard,  chortling  that  their 
crack  squad  of  dirty-  tricks 
operat  ives  were  even  now 
on  the  phone  to  the  Daily- 
Mail.  Vive  la  guerre! 


Clark  on  Prince 
Charles: 


The  Standard's  Clark 
on  Prince  Charles: 


To  the  Arab  British 
Chamber  of  Commerce 
Exhibition.  The  Prince  of 
Wales  ‘opened’  it.  He  lias  a 
strong  handshake,  like  all 
polo  players,  but  is  pretty- 
useless  I judge.  Trite, 
tinky  sentiments.  During 
his  speech  I dropped  off 
into  a mildly  erotic  dream. 


More  black  comedy  is  pro- 
vided by  reading  repons 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

The  muezzin  on  top  of  the 
walls  of  High  grove  is  call- 
ing us  to  devote  ourselves 
to  the  cause  of ‘education’. 
Pretty  rich  when  we  con- 
sider his  own  microscopic 
intellect 


Alan  Clark,  who  is  taking  action  against  the  Evening  Standard,  with  his  wife  Jane  in  the  grounds  of  Saltwood  Castle  in  Kent,  one  of  their  several  homes  photograph:  garry  weasb* 


Dec.  15: 

tiresome 

day  in 
court 

Is  this  a spoof?  Kamal  Ahmed  reports 
from  the  High  Court  on  a significant 
date  in  Alan  Clark’s  diary 


ALAN  Clark  yawned. 
Alan  Clark  stared  at 
the  ceiling.  Alan 
Clark  picked  the 
fluff  from  his  im- 
maculately pressed  blue  suit 
As  days  go  his  appearance 
in  Court  60  cf  the  High  Court 
in  London  was  not  up  there 
with  lashing  his  Jaguar  SS100 
around  the  country  lanes  of 
Kent  or  plunging  downhill  on 
the  snowy  slopes  near  bis 
fourth  home  at  Zermatt,  in 
the  Alps.  Samuel  Pepys,  he 
possibly  mused,  would  never 
have  had  this  problem. 

Mr  Clark’s  problem  is  Peter 
'Bradshaw,  who  sat  at  die 
back  of  the  court  in  a rather 
cheaper  and  more  creased 
grey  suit 

Mr  Bradshaw,  a Journalist 
with  die  Evening  Standard 
newspaper,  writes  Alan 
Clark’s  Secret  Political  Diary. 
Mr  Clark,  who  finds  his  pic- 
ture and  name  prominently 
displayed  at  the  top  of  the 
spoof  column,  does  not  — and 
is  sueing1  die  newspaper’s 
publishers  for  passing  the 
young  buck’s  work  as  his 
own. 

"What  greater  damage 
could  there  be  to  an  author 
than  to  present  another  man’s 
words  as  his  own?”  said  Geof- 
frey Hobbs  QC,  appearing  ftr 
Mr  Clark,  whose  genuine  Di- 
aries were  published  after  the 
1992  general  election. 


Mr  Hobbs  said  that  it  was 
not  the  content  of  the  “Secret 
Diaries”  that  concerned  Mr 
Clark,  the  MP  for  Kensington 
and  Chelsea,  but  the  fact  that 
readers  would  be  confused  as 
to  who  had  written  them. 

Such  passing  off  “diluted 
the  plaintiff’s  goodwill  and 
reputation”.  Mr  dark  is  de- 
manding damages  and  the 
diary’s  withdrawal. 

The  use  of  addresses  in  the 
Secret  Diary  known  to  belong 
to  Mr  Clark  in  London,  Kent 
and  the  northern  Highlands, 
added  to  the  impression  that 
Mr  Clark  had  written  the 
words,  the  court  heard. 

There  were  also  m usings  on 
William  Hague,  leader  of  the 
“self-abuse  Internet  enthusi- 
asts”. and  Conservative  Cen- 
tral Office,  a “tawdry”  place 
Ibr  geriatrics. 

Even  Mr  Clark  let  slip  a 
smile  as  the  antics  of  the 
Secret  Diary's  Mr  Clark  were 
read  out  in  court:  that  he  had 
had  the  Serpentine  in  Hyde 
Park  fenced  off  so  he  could 
have  a swim  or  had  enjoyed 
the  odd  well-oiled  lunch. 

“My  view  Is  that  they  were 
quite  salacious  and  wholly  in- 
ferior," said  Charles  Walker, 
Mr  Clark’s  television  and  film 
rights  agent  who  was  called 
as  a witness  during  the  case  , 
before  Mr  Justice  Lightman. 

He  said  that  negotiations 
with  the  BBC  and  Union  Pic- 


Child  benefit  spared  axe 


John  Carvel 
Education  Editor 


THE  Government  has 

shelved  plans  to  scrap 
child  benefit  for  1&-  to 
18-year-olds  In  fall- 
time  education  because  min- 
isters want  to  avoid  alienat- 
ing hundreds  of  thousands  of 
middle-class  parents  about  to 
be  hit  by  the  introduction  of 
university  tuition  fees. 

The  Chancellor,  Gordon 
Brown,  bad  intended  to  save 
about  £630  million  by  axing 
universal  benefit  For  parents 
of  children  who  stay  in  educa- 
tion after  the  years  of  compul- 
sory schooling.  . 

According  to  plans  w a wel- 
fare review  published  by 
Labour  in  September  last 
year,  these  resources  were  to 
be  used  to  provide  education 
allowances  to  encourage  chil- 


dren from  poorer  families  to 
mmaln  at  school  or  college. 

The  measure  was  not  in- 
cluded in  Mr  Brown's  Budget 
in  July,  but  it  remained 
under  active  consideration 
imHi  ministers  came  to  grips 
with  the  unpopularity  of  their 
decision  to  introduce  means- 
tested  tuition  fees  of  up  to 
£1,000  a year  for  students 
from  better-off  families. 

David  Blunkett,  the  Educa- 
tion and  Employment  Secre- 
tary. Is  understood  to  have 
warned  the  Chancellor  that  it 
would  be  foolhardy  to  con- 
front middle-income  parents 
with  the  double  threat  of  los- 
ing «*-hlld  benefit . at  16  and 
paying  tuition  fees  at  18  or  19. 

Mr  Blunkett  has  told 
parents  they  wfllnot  be  out  of 
pocket  after  the  fees  are  intro- 
duced in  October.  Although 
they  will  be  liable  to  pay  the 
£1,000,  they  will  he  expected  to 


contribute  £1,000  a year  less  in 
maintenance  contributions. 
The  Government  will  provide 
extra  loans  to  students. 

But  Mr  Blunkett  has  recog- 
nised that  middle-class 
parents  may  not  want  their 
student  children  to  graduate 
with  large  debts. 

Ministers  remain  commit- 
ted to  the  abolition  of  child 
benefit  after  16  as  a longer- 
term  goal.  Sources  said  they 
were  reluctant  to  admit  the 
idea  had  been  put  on  the  back 
burner,  and  that  it  was  “on  a 
middle  burner”  with  the  beat 
well  down. 

The  postponement  was 
agreed  before  last  week's  Com- 
mons revolt  by  47  Labour  MPs 
against  benefit  cuts  for  lone 
parents,  which  has  forced 
ministers  to  reevaluate  their 
strategy  for  benefits  reform. 

Mr  Brown  and  Mr  Blunkett 
are  concerned  that  more  than 
40  per  ceit  of  16-  to_  lB-y ear- 
aids  are  not  in  full-time  edu- 
cation. The  proportion  leav- 
ing school  at  the  earliest 
opportunity  Is  starting  to  in- 
crease after  years  of  decline. 

By  concentrating  post-iG 


benefit  on  poorer  families, 
they  thought  they  could  cut 
the  numbers  quitting  educa- 
tion for  unskilled  jobs  offer- 
ing little  hope  of  permanent 
employment 

Labour's  welfare- to-edu ca- 
tion review  said  last  year: 
“The  current  system  of  child 
benefit  after  16  does  not  work. 
It  is  not  universal  and  never 
has  been ...  The  mother  of  an 
unemployed  16-year -old  loses 

it.  The  mother  of  an  Etonian 

sixth-former  In  a millionaire 

family  receives  £L500  over 
three  years.” 

• Ministers  were  bracing 
themselves  for  a collapse  in 
the  number  of  university  ap- 
plications as  the  official  dead- 
line for  courses  starting  next 
autumn  passed  yesterday. 
Imposition  of  tbe  tuition  fee 
had  been  expected  to  deter 
about  30,000  students,  almost 
10  per  cent  of  tbe  normal 
intake. 

But  the  Universities  and 
Colleges  Admissions  {Service 
reported  a surge  of  last-min- 
ute applications.  Officials 
said  they  would  know  the  full 
picture  later  this  week. 


In  ttrr-  that  while  ~rt  is  women  who  do  most  of  the 

nation’s  cooking,  men  somehow  get  all  the  jobs  as  top  chefs, 
so  women  gossip  but  rtfs  men  who  are  the  highly-paid 
gossip  columnists — only  they  call  themselves  “diarists”. 


Blunkett  persuades  Chancellor 
not  to  end  payments  to  parents 
of  over-1 6s  in  full-time  education 


Linda  Grant 


G2  page 


tures  to  dramatise  the  actual 
diaries  had  to  • be  delayed 
while  the  legal  action  was 
sorted  out 

Other  witnesses  also  said 
that  they  were  confused  by 
the  Secret  Diaries. 

“Alan  Clark  is  well  known 
for  speaking  his  mind  in  jest 
on  many  occasions,”  said  Bob 
Worcester,  the  head  of  the 
MORI  polling  organisation 
and  a friend  of  Mr  Clark's  for 
over  20  years. 

He  said  he  had  not  realised 
they  were  a spoof  until  Max 
Hastings,  the  editor  of  tbe 
Standard,  pointed  it  out  to 


him  over  Sunday  lunch. 

Les  Osborne,  a porter  at  the 
Albany  to  London,  where  Mr 
Clark  has  rooms,  had  told 
him:  “You  don't  half  put  it  up 
them  with  your  column”,  the 
court  was  told. 

Peter  Prescott  QC,  appear- 
ing Tor  Associated  News- 
papers, said  that  the  columns 
were  so  absurd  and  whimsi- 
cal that  any  reasonable 
reader  would  see  that  they 
were  spoofs. 

Claims  that  Mr  Clark  mis- 
took Qagwavtog  Chelsea  fans- 
for  delighted  Conservative 
supporters,  described  Mr 


Hague  as  a “wanker",  or  had 
driven  at  180mph  to  Bays- 
water  were  clearly  ridiculous. 

The  Standard  launched  the 
Secret  Diary  as  a one-off  in 
January  hut  it  proved  so  suc- 
cessful that  Mr  Hastings  of- 
fered Mr  Clark  £60,000  a year 
to  write  a real  one. 

Mr  Clark  declined,  saying 
that  the  amount  was  too 

email. 

Mr  Hastings,  at  a meeting 
at  the  Chelsea  Flower  Show, 
told  Mr  Clark  that  they  “were 
fine  most  popular  thing  to  the 
paper”,  the  court  was  told. 

The  hearing  continues. 


Peter  Bradshaw 
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Keeping  up  appearances  is  important. 
Even  to  a teenage  girl  with  cancer. 


Tht  Tetrugt  Cancer  Trust  provides  speddia  hospital  mils  for 
young  people  suffering  from  carnet 
hi  these  writs,  then  an  no  small  Mldm,  or  old  people. 
Just  teenagers  . 

.They're  given  the  best  medial  treatment  at rabble.  .'bid  fitS 
emotional,  social , psychological,  educational  and  recreational  support. 

• The  good  news  is  dun  in  these  units  15%  more  teenagers  progress 
to  full  rearvery. 

The  rm-so-good  lira's  u that  each  unit  toils  £500,000.  Three 
an  up  and  tunning.  But  ut  need  twenty  d 1 told. 

please  give  as  generously' as  you  am.  And  help  us  bak  ameer 
straight  in  the  face. 


TEENAGE  CANCER  TRUST 


P.'1inec  Cm.-rr  Tnni,  Kidematt  fitmsr.  Krihvum  Pt&r, 
54a  Tottenham  Cam  Lemdon  tt'IP  9JU- 
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John  Vidal 

and  George  Honbiot 


Late  in  1996, 
Europe’s  most 
powerful  biotech- 
nology group  com- 
missioned PR  firm 
Burson  Marsteller 
to  devise  a public  strategy. 

Europa-blo’s  problem  was 
simple.  Research  showed 
most  Europeans  neither 
trusted  genetically  wmJHM 
foods  nor  government  regula- 
tors. The  consequences  for  an 
industry  needing  to  move 
quickly  into  the  world's 
second  largest  market  could 
be  catastrophic. 

Burson  Marsteller  bad  a 
reputation  as  high  level  crisis 
managers.  It  bad  worked  for 
Argentina,  Nigeria,  South 
Korea  and  provided  PR  dam- 
age limitation  for  controver- 
sies like  the  BSE  crisis,  the 
Exxon-Valdez  oil  spill  in 
Alaska  and  the  Bhopal  trag- 


edy in  India.  The  plan  BM 
came  up  with,  since  leaked  to 
the  Guardian  and  Green- 
peace, was  for  the  industry  to 
manage  the  European  news 
agenda  with  a long  series  of 
articles  and  programmes. 

BM  urged  the  industry  to 
avoid  environmental  and 
health  issues  which  it  de- 
scribed as  the  "killing  fields” 
for  bio-technology.  "Focus  on 
products  rattier  than  technol- 
ogies,” It  suggested. 

Research,  said  BM,  con- 
firmed that  “the  perception  of 
the  profit  motive  fatally 
undermines  the  Industry's 
credibility”.  It  advised  it  to 
respond  with  “symbols  elicit- 
ing hope,  satisfaction,  caring 
and  self-esteem". 

The  use  of  top-level  PR  and 
corporate  lobbying  has  been 
central  to  the  push  for  bio- 
technology. In  the  US  the 
emerging  biotech/pharma- 
ceutical/agri-business com- 
plex gives  minions  of  dollars, 
quite  legally,  each  year  to  po- 


litical parties  and  congress- 
men sitting  cm  key  food  safety 
and  regulatory  committees, 
according  to  the  Centre  for 
Responsible  Politics  in  Wash- 
ington which  tracks  corpo- 
rate donations 

“tt  now  rivals  the  oil  indus- 
try for  weight  and  influence.” 
says  Rmmie  Cummins,  direc- 
tor of  the  Pure  Food  cam- 


Monsanto  agrees 
that  it  works 


doselywfth 
the  government 


palpi.  “The  companies  spend 
mfflfona  to  globalise  further 
food  production  and  biotech.” 
Genetech,  the  company 
winch  developed  a growth 
hormone  for  milk,  was  a 
fonder  of  Cl  triton’s  inaugural 
celebrations.  Clinton  even 


praised  Monsanto  In  his  state 
of  the  nation  speech  this  year. 

Cummins  and  others  ob- 
serve “a  revolving  door”, 
with  government  and  indus- 
try personnel  moving  be- 
tween each  other.  Margaret 
Miller,  a Monsanto 

researcher,  transferred  to  the 
Food  And  Drug  Administra- 
tion which  regulates  the  US 
food  industry.  She  was  asked 
to  review  her  own  research. 

The  FDA’s  approval  of  the 
drug  was  partly  overseen  by 
Michael  Taylor  who  had 
worked  as  a Monsanto  law- 
yer. A spokesman  for  Mon- 
santo agrees  that  people  move 
back  and  forth  but  says  all  ap- 
pointments are  monitored. 

Soon  after  the  election, 
Clinton’s  assistant  for  inter- 
governmental relations,  Mar- 
cia Bale,  moved  to  Monsanto, 
to  co-ordinate  Its  UK  strategy. 

During  the  1996  election 
Monsanto  and  others  donated 
several  hundred  thousand 
dollars  in  “soft  money”  (legal 


fonds  which  avoid  the  ban  on 
corporate  donations)  to  the 
Clinton  camp. 

The  FDA  is  so  closely 
associated  with  the  industry 
now  that  it  could  he  described 
as  their  Washington  branch 
office”,  says  Betty  Martini  of 
the  consumer  group  Mission 
Possible.  Monsanto  agrees 
that  it  works  closely  with  the 
government  bat  that  the  regu- 
latory system  is  “based  an 
science.  It’s  tough  to  get  any- 
thing through”. 

Leading  the  US  lobby  fight 
has  been  PR  firm  him  and 
Knowlton  which,  like  Burson 
Marsteller,  represents  gov- 
ernments and  some  of  Ameri- 
ca’s biggest  industries. 

President  Gtintoxf s chief  lob- 
byist  was  Howard  Paster  who 
left  Hm  and  Knowlton  to  join 
the  administration,  returning 
to  It  as  chief  executive  after  the 
FDA  allowed  a growth  hor- 
mone rilGH  an  the  market 

Other  PR  firms  have  lobbied 
state  governments  to  drop 


jdans  to  enforce  labelling  of 
genetically  modified  foods, 
and  helped  the  industry  ddfeat 
to  enforce  fahpntng 


of  mfhc  from  cows  injected 
with  growth  hormones. 

After  heavy  lobbying,  the 
mmpanles  have  got  a law 
passed  in  14  states  to  prevent 
the  “speeding  of  false  and 
damaging  information  about 


A federal  law  could 
rewrite  the 
definition  of 
‘organic  farming’ 


food”.  Opponents  say  this  is 
unconstftutianaL 
In  another  lobbying  amp,  it 
emerged  yesterday  that  the 
US  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture is  to  announce  next  week 
a federal  law  which  would 
rewrite  the  definition  of  “or- 


ganic forming”  in  favour  of 
biotechnology.  Bkrtech  com- 
panies will  be  able  to  market 
genetically-modified  foods  as 
“organic”.  “It  is  outrageous. 

Pressure  has  also  been  put 
on  global  organisations.  The 
biotech  industry  1s  attempt- 
ing to  persuade  the  UN’s  food 
standards  group.  Codex  AU- 
mentariua,  to  prohibit  the 
worldwide  labelling  of  geneti- 
cally modified  foods. 

IF  Codex  agrees,  then  the 
World  Trade  Organisation 
will  adopt  its  ruling  as  the 
global  standard.  Any  country 
where  retailers  label  geneti- 
cally modified  foods  may  be 
subject  to  punitive  sanctions. 

The  corporations  began  to 
convert  a sceptical  US  public 
10  years  ago  with  “educa- 
tional research"  for  schools, 
and  by  investing  in  scimce 
museums  praising  biotech. 

Monsanto  paid  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association  and 
the  American  Dieticians' 
Association  to  run  hotlines 


and  TV  programmes  promot- 
ing positive  information  about 
genetically  modified  foods. 


The  companies  have  also 
begun  to  employ  their  critics. 
Ann  Foster,  former  director 
of  the  Scottish  Consumer 
Council,  has  joined  Monsanto 
as  a UK  lobbyist  She  sits  on 
several  UK  advisory  commit- 
tees, Including  the  key  Com- 
mittee on  Medical  Aspects  of 
Food  and  Nutrition. 

' In  Europe  the  biotech  In- 
dustry holds  regular  meetings 
with  MEPs  and  commission- 
ers. The  agenda  in  Brussels 
is  driven  by  the  industry," 
says  Steven  Emmett  of  the 
parliamentary  Green  Group. 

Monsanto  has  now  hired 
UK  ad  agency  Bartle  Bogle 
Hegarty  (BBH)  to  persuade 
British  consumers  to  accept 
GM  food.  An  advertising  cam- 
paign is  expected  shortly. 
When  this  was  announced  in 
October  activists  stripped 
naked  and  occupied  the  roof 
of  the  agency's  building. 


Fbom  midnight  Friday  to  midnight  Sunday;  local  calls  are  only 
per  minute  with  BT  (the  5p  mimmnm  charge  applies). 

DIALLED  CALLS  ONLY.  EXCLUDES  BT  PUBLIC  RMff>HONC  AND  8T  CHARSECAAO  CALLS.  FRIENDS  A FAM&y  13  NOT  AMULABLS  WTTH  THE  LIGHT  USER  SCHEMA 
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Robert  Shapiro ...  liberal 
concerned  about  ecology 


John  Vidal 


THE  message  came 
Gram  Monsanto  HQ  In 
Missouri.  Bob  Sha- 
piro, bead  of  the  99  biffion  a 
year  corporation  wanted  to 
meet  three  of  Ms  European 
critics  face  to  face  for  a fall 
and  frank  charm  offensive. 

Could  they  meet  in  Lon- 
don? Now?  Monsanto  would 
pay  Friends  of  the  Earth 
Germany  and  a Norwegian 
group  to  fly  in.  He  and  two 
colleagues  would  Jet  in 
from  the  US  and  Brussels. 

The  meeting  was  held  in 
the  galleries  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  British  Sculptors 
in  Kensington.  The  only 
Brit  invited,  T3m  Lang,  pro- 


of food  policy  at 
Thames  Valley  university, 
says  Shapiro  “could  have 
been  mistaken  for  a plifl- 
sopher.  His  colleagues  were 
thinkers. 

Tt  was  surreal,  straight 
out  of  a Wlm  Wenders 
film,”  says  Lang.  The  eco- 
visionaries  of  Monsanto 
were  trying  to  gauge  the  in- 
tellectual opposition  of  eco- 
visionaries  oif  Europe. 

Shapiro  has  the  reputa- 
tion of  a brilliant,  caring 
liberal  who  enthuses  about 
ecology  as  much  as  about 
business.  Aged  57  and  Har- 
vard-educated, he  comes 
from  the  world  of  legal  aca- 
demia and  is  dose  to  Presi- 
dent Clinton. 

His  vision  is  of  genetic 


technologies  bringing  food 
to  hundreds  of  millions  of 
malnourished  people  yet  to 
be  bora.  He  talks  of  rein- 
venting business  around 
the  idea  of  “ecological  sus- 
tainability” and  of  “cold, 
rational”  business  logic  de- 
livering new  industries  to 
save  the  world. 

Shapiro  did  the  talking  at 
the  meeting:  “The  path  to 
riches  Is  not  in  producing 
what  people  want,  but  in 
finding  what  they  would 
want  in  15  years.” 

He  suggested  that  be- 
cause of  population  growth 
and  the  aspirations  of 
people  every  where,  catas- 
trophe would  strike  if  noth- 
ing changed  in  the  world’s 
political  economy.  The  cor- 
porate challenge  was  to 
find  technologies  that  were 
good  for  everyone. 

His  critics  responded  that 
there  was  a fundamental 
conflict  between  his  vision 
and  what  Monsanto  was 
doing.  Consumers,  they  ar- 
gued, were  not  in  control  of 
their  food.  Monsanto  was 
shoving  its  products  down 
people's  throats  because  it 
had  ploughed  so  many 
billions  of  pounds  into 

reaWKih,  Tjmg  gall! 

Moreover,  they  funda- 
mentally disagreed  with 
Shapiro’s  vision  of  a hi-tech 
fix  for  society.  Companies, 
tt  seemed  to  them,  were 
undermining  governments, 


which  were  unable  to  res- 
pond to  consumers*  wishes. 

Shapiro  wrong  his  hands. 
What  could  Monsanto  do? 
His  company’s  genetically- 
modified  soya  beans  were 
coming  to  Europe  and 
being  hammered  by  con- 
sumer groups  and 
protesters. 

And  then,  says  T-ang,  the 
truth  came  out.  Shapiro 
agreed  that  corporations 
like  Monsanto  do  not  work 
necessarily  in  the  public  in- 
terest Monsanto’s  interests 
were  primarily  to  share- 
holders, he  said 

Shapiro  wanted  to  know 
if  his  critics  were  ftrada- 
mentally  opposed  to  bio- 
technology. “Not  necessar- 
ily”, said  Lang.  It  was  Just 
that  Monsanto  was  in 
search  of  a market  and  its 
products  were  either  not 
needed  or  Inappropriate. 

Shapiro  replied  that  he 
could  not  see  the  world 
being  fed  without  biotech- 
nology and  that  the 
research  needed  would  not 
be  done  by  universities. 

The  meeting  broke  up 
after  two  hours.  The  head 
of  Monsanto  Europe  took 
Lang  aside.  “Hey,  Tim,  do 
you  read  Jurgen  Harber- 
raas  [the  German  social 
philosopher).  You  sound 
Just  tike  him.”  The  Mon- 
santo man  was  doing  a PhD 
on  the  subject,  but  was  hav- 
ing problems  ftntahfrng  it. 


‘signals 

the  end  of 

independent 

farming1 


John  Vidal 


tt  j.  Christianson  farms 
acres  of  soya  and 
wheat  in  upstate  Missouri.  Ifs 
hk»  there  an  the  edge  of  the 
prairie,  he  says.  Calm.  Two 

years  ago  he  thought  tong  and 
hard  about  buying  genetically 
modified  Round  Up  Ready 
soya  bean  seeds  but  when  he 
went  to  the  seed  merchant,  he 
got  the  shock  of  his  life. 

Apart  from  being  asked  to 
pay  a IS  (£3)  ‘technology  foe” 
for  each  5GLb  bag  of  seed,  he 
was  asked  to  sign  a contract 
Normally  Mr  Christianson 
grows  a few  acres  of  soya 
Specially  for  the  next  year’s 
seed.  Blit  the  contract  he  was 
being  asked  to  sign  elimi- 
nated traditional  “farmers 
rights”  and  replaced  them 
with  corporate  rights. 


Had  he  signed  the  contract 
with  Monsanto  it  would  have 
bound  him  for  three  years, 
and  allowed  one  crop  only  to 
be  planted.  It  also  locked  him 
into  using  one  patented  weed- 
killer and  allowed  the  com- 
pany to  inspect  and  test  his 
fields  for  three  years. 

He  would  also  have  been 
liable  to  pay  what  seemed  like 
unlimited  damagra  if  he  «old 
on  the  seed  for  research, 
breeding,  seed  production  or 
genetic  analysis. 


And  where  the  promotional 
literature  claimed  that  the 
Roundup  Ready  Soybeans 
“deliver  unmatched  value  to 
growers,  with  simplified  weed 
control,  outstanding  crop 
safety  and  effective  control  of 
small  or  large  weeds”,  the 
contract  gave  no  guarantees. 

The  contracts  have  since 
been  modified  due  to  outcry 
among  farmers  and  pressure 
from  the  Farmers  Legal  Ad- 
vice department  “They  sig- 
nalled the  end  of  Independent 
forming  and  the  advent  of  cor- 
porate control  over  the  land,” 
Mr  Christianson  says. 

What  convinced  him  not  to 
buy  was  the  price.  Normally 
he  pays  H6  a bushel  maxi- 
mum or  $7  if  he  grows  his 
own.  The  Monsanto  seeds 
were  922.  He  would  not  need 
so  many  dfffarppt  Twblctdes, 
but  he  would  stQl  have  to  use 
Round  up  twice.  He  was 
being  encouraged  to  use  as 
much  Round  Up  as  he  could, 
because  the  Monsanto  seeds 
tolerated  much  more  herbi- 
cide than  other  seeds. 

But  he  could  see  the  attrac- 
tion to  US  farmers,  who  he 
says  are  pushed  to  grew  ever 
more  intensively.  They  are 
very  trusting  of  new  technol- 


ogies. especially  when  pro- 
moted by  the  authorities. 
“The  pressure  on  everyone  Is 
to  intensify”,  he  says.  “The 
more  you  intensify  your 
form,  the  harder  it  is  to  keep 
up  with  the  weeds.  The  trou- 
ble is  you  can  end  up  using 
much  more  herbicide  with 
Round  Up  Ready  crops  which 
are  more  tolerant” 

Now  he  Is  trying  to  contact 
groups  in  Europe  to  sell  his 
whole  crop  direct  to  the 
people  who  he  thinks  will 
most  appreciate  it  ‘There’s 
gut  to  be  a market  for  food 
grown  traditionally,”  he  says. 


Tomorrow 


□ Is  human 
manipulation 
changing  the 
nature  of  life  Itself? 
Can  mistakes  be 
reversed?  Just  hour 
risky  Is  It?  We  look 
aft  the  unanswered 
questions  and  the 
fight  for  answers 
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The  Guardian  Tuesday  December  16 1997 

‘I  don’t 
know  how 
fast  I was 
going, 

I didn’t 
have  time 
to  think 
about 
anything. 

I just 
knew 
landing 
was 
going  to 
hurt,  and 
God, 
it  does’ 


BBITA1N5 

Paedophile 

inquiry 
at  33  homes 
for  children 


OwenBowcott 


the  appropriate  local  authori- 
ties, Detective  Superinten- 
dent Phillips  promised. 

The  force's  chief  constable, 


POLICE  investigating  The  force s chief  consaanie, 
1 allegations  of  physi-  Tony  Burden, 

"cal  and  sexual  abuse  the  team  of  42  officers  would 

in  South  Wales  dat-  be  given  whatever  resources 
w bach  to  1973  yesterday  ex-  were  necessary.  The  mvesu- 
panded  their  inquiries  to  in-  gallon  is  expected  to  run  tor 
chide  a total  of  33  local  several  years, 
children’s  homes.  Many  of  the  complainant* 


The  scale  of  the  operation  may  have  kept  their  suffering 
and  the  arrest  of  two  former  concealed  for  more  than  zo 
care  workers  raised  fears  that  years.  Allegations  so  tar 
a paedophile  ring  may.  have  range  from  minor  physical 
been  operating  with  links  to  abuse  by  former  care  start  to 


other  local  authorities. 


serious  sexual  assault.  Coun- 


The  latest  Inquiry  — en-  sellers  are  being  made  avail- 
compassing  more  than  350  able  for  those  coming  forward 
fresh  complaints  — follows  a with  Information.  Officers 
series  of  high  profile  cases  in-  will  staff  a helpline.  01656 
volving  systematic  abuse  of  869484.  seven  days  a week, 
young  children  In  care  in  The  investigation  origi- 
North  Wales,  Cheshire  and  nated  hum  allegations  made 
other  parts  of  the  country.  in  September  1996  against  for- 

The  announcement  mer  staff  at  the  now  closed 
prompted  rails  from  Deborah  Taff  Vale  home  in  Whit- 


jones.  spokeswoman  for  the  I church,  Cardiff.  In  July,  it 
charity  Voices  Prom  Care  1 


Brendan  Jones  (second  right)  with  his  son  Chris  (right),  daughters  Ingrid  and  Vivien,  and  Richard  Lyons 
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Skydiver  survives  2,000ft  fall 


Martin  Waimmrtght 


JL  PARACHUTING 

#1  veteran  sat  np  in 
his  hospital  bed 
last  night  with  "a 
# msore  tummy  and 
slightly  wobbly  legs”  after 
plummeting  2.000ft  into  a 
ploughed  field. 

A cool  head  and  years  of 
experience  saved  Brendan 
Jones,  aged  56.  after  his 
skydiving  chute  tangled 
with  a colleague's  and  the 
pair  spun  down  at  120mph. 

“If  anyone  had  to  jump 
out  of  a plane  and  land 
without  a parachute,  Bren- 
dan's the  man,"  said  neigh- 
bour Resh  Rail,  recalling 
Mr  Jones  dropping  in  be- 
hind their  houses  in  Leeds 
to  mark  his  50th  birthday. 
“He’s  a character  and  a half 
and  a great  man.” 

Mr  Jones,  who  runs  a sus- 
pended ceiling  business, 
found  himself  half-hanging 
from  a tangle  of  fabric  and 
cord  after  format)  on -diving 
from  5.500ft.  He  had 
jumped  from  a Cessna  with 
three  fellow-enthusiasts 
from  the  Target  Sky  sports 
Club,  but  windgusts 
wrecked  their  carefhlly- 
planned  manoeuvre. 

“After  dropping  2.500ft  I 
pulled  my  chute  and  the 
canopy  opened  fully,"  said 
Mr  Jones,  nursing  a 
slightly  chipped  bone  and 
multiple  bruises  at  Lincoln 
district  hospital.  “But  I got 
blown  into  another  jumper 
and  our  chutes  got  mixed 
up." 

The  manoeuvre,  designed 
as  a 180  degree  graceful  i 
curve  to  separate  the 
divers,  turned  into  a dan- 1 
gerous  muddle  as  Mr  Jones  ! 
and  his  colleague  faced  one 
another  under  collapsed 
and  twisting  canopies. 

“My  fellow  jumper 
shouted  he  was  going  to  dis- 
engage. He  managed  to  free 
himself  and  opened  his 
reserve  chute  and  he 
landed  OK."  said  Mr  Jones. 
“I  was  stuck  with  the  two 
parachutes  tangled  up 
together.  I couldn’t  get  free 
or  do  anything.  I was  Just 
falling. 

‘ft  don't  know  how  test  I 
was  going,  just  painfully 
fast.  1 didn’t  have  time  to 
think  about  anything.  I cer- 
tainly didn't  have  time  to 
think  about  if  I was  going 


Great 

escapes 


□ Skydiving  British  tourist 
Gareth  Griffiths  was  saved  in 


vis.  shoulder  and  1 
probably  saved  by 


which  represents  abuse  victims 
from  former  children's  homes, 
for  a royal  commission. 

"Many  of  those  who  are  suf- 
fering the  consequences  of 
abuse  will  not  have  had  the 
confidence  to  speak  out,”  she 
said.  “It  is  essential  the 
proper  support  mechanisms 
are  in  place  to  help  than 
come  forward  and  convict  the 
perpetrators.” 


‘Children  need  to 
be  listened  to  and 
their  views  taken 
into  account' 


was  expanded  to  include  live 
others  in  Cardiff,  Penarth  and 


Florida,  but  his  instructor  and  out  and  her  body  going  limp- 
tamtam  fail  partner  Michael 


but  was  The  majority  of  children's  Neath. 

firing-  ••  homes  in  the  region  will  be  Two  men  are  awaiting  trial 

glixnp.  included  in  the  extended  and  a third  has  been  acquit- 


3,000ft 

The  team  break 
formation,  dear  space 
between  each  other 
and  then  open  chutes. 


Bren  Jones  collides 
with  another  skyefver 
and  their  chutes 
become  tangled. 
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Jones  tails  rest  of  the  way  entanglod  in 
both  chutes.  Attempts  to  release  the 
reserve  chute,  but  it  fails  to  open. 
Attempts  again,  but  is  spinning  so  fast 
that  he  can  no  longer  grab  the  refease 
pull.  Blacks  out  just  before  Impact. 


□ Easy  world  record-holder 
for  freefall  Is  former  air  stew- 
ardess Vesna  Vulovic.  whose 
Yugoslav  Airways  DC-9  blew 
up  33,330ft  above  Srbska  Ka- 
menlce.  Czechoslovakia,  on 
January  26 1972.  She  landed, 
with  many  broken  bones,  in  a 
snowdrift 

□ Top  Brit  was  flight  Sergeant 
Nicholas  Alkemade,  who 

jumped  18,000ft  without  a para- 
chute from  his  blazing  Lancas- 
ter bomber  on  March23 1944. 
He  landed  in  a snow-covered 
pine  nearOberkurchen,  recov- 
ered from  broken  bones  and 
lived  until  June  1987. 


ing  from  the  dub’s  base  at 
Hibaldstow  private  air- 
field, near  Scunthorpe. 
Club  chief  Instructor  Tre- 
vor Dobson  said  the 
ploughed  mud  of  the  field 
on  the  East  Riding  of  York- 
s hire /Lin  coin  shire  border 
and  Mr  Jones’s  reflex  adop- 
tion of  the  proper  landing 
position  had  probably 
saved  his  life. 

Mr  Dobson  said:  “We 
coold  see  them  facing  each 
other  at  a fast  closing 
speed.  They  were  stuck 
together  for  a moment  be- 
fore the  other  skydiver 
managed  to  disengage. 
Bren  landed  on  a very  soft 
field,  feet  first  and  then  his 
backside  hit  the  ground.” 
Mr  Jones,  who  is  div- 
orced with  three  grown-up 
children,  was  lucky  to 
avoid  internal  injuries.  Ac- 
cident and  emergency  con- 
sultant Kirsten  Jones  said: 
“Normally  if  a person  falls 
to  the  ground  quickly  they 
would  suffer  from  the  ef- 
fects of  deceleration.” 

Mr  Jones  was  praised  by 
John  Hitchen.  safety  officer 
for  the  British  Parachute 
Association,  who  said:  “He 


Costello,  who  cushioned  his  D Microlight  pilot  Brian 
landing  when  both  fell  12,000ft  Searie,  aged  30,  switched  off 
in  June  this  year.  died.  The  27-  his  engine  for  a test  at  2,000ft 
year-old  Aberdeen  oil  worker  above  ClanSeld,  Hampshire, 

fractured  his  back.  two  years  ago.  He  broke  an 

arm.  three  ribs  and  his 

□ Skydiver  Greg  White,  aged  shoulder  when  he  plunged  to  I « ■*  Bf  fcu  U Mull  MBBU1MU 

| 34,  broke  seven  bones  when  earth  after  the  craft  failed  to  ance  on  foster  care.  Wynne  Three  of  the  homes  being 

both  his  parachutes  foiled  In  restart  Phillips,  the  head  of  South  investigated  were  connected 

July  last  year  and  befell  Wales  CID  who  is  leading  the  to  NCH  Action  for  ChUdren. 

10,000ft  at  Darwin.  Australia.  □ Army  sapper  Alan  Craven  inquiry,  said  officers  were  The  rest  in  Swansea,  Cardiff. 

He  told  doctors  and  his  family:  fell  1,000ft  in  North  Carolina  “surprised  and  very,  very  Neath  and  Bridgend,  were 

“rube  back  up  there  just  as  last  summer  when  both  his  concerned”  at  the  extent  of  run  by  local  authorities, 

soon  as  I can.”  main  and  reserve  parachutes  the  allegations.  There  are  only  40  children's 

foiled  on  Anglo-American  mil-  “The  numbers  are  substan-  homes  in  the  whole  of  Wales, 

□ Parachuting  novice  Alison  itary  exercises.  The  24-year-  tial  and  we  have  already  according  the  the  Welsh 

Davis,  aged  24,  fell 3,500ft  like  old  suffered  multiple  fine-  taken  160  detailed  statements.  Office.  A report  by  Sir  Wil- 

“a  spinning  top"  when  her  tures  and  internal  bleeding  I am  sure  our  concern  will  be  liam  Utting  published  last 

parachute  failed  on  a charity  but  proved  wrong  the  doctors  shared  by  the  public  and  we  month  claimed  that  repetition 

jump  at  Bridlington,  North  who  said  he  would  live  only  are  determined  to  clear  this  of  abuse  on  such  a scale  was 

Yorkshire.  She  broke  her  pel-  two  days.  matter  np  once  and  for  alL  now  “unlikely". 

“We  have  not  been  able  to  "Far  fewer  children  live  [in 

“■“* * establish  at  this  stage  children’s  homesI:”8;§C(0  in 

bobby  and  when  I get  better  | co Inshore  air  ambulance  ar-  whether  there  has  been  what  1995  compared  with  40,000  in 


South  Wales  police  investiga- 
tion codenamed  Operation 
Goldfinch.  Previous  inquiries 
had  concentrated  on  just  six 
residential  homes. 


ted.  Two  more  men  were  ar- 
rested yesterday.  One  was 
being  interviewed  last  night 
and  the  other,  named  as  Rob- 
ert Starr,  a 48  year  old  former 


Many  of  the  homes  have  care  worker,  was  charged 
now  closed  as  local  author!-  with  live  offences  of  indecent 
ties  switched  to  a greater  reli-  assault 
ance  on  foster  care.  Wynne  Three  of  the  homes  being 
Phillips,  the  head  of  South  investigated  were  connected 
Wales  CID  who  is  leading  the  to  NCH  Action  for  Children, 
inquiry,  said  officers  were  The  rest  in  Swansea,  Cardiff 
“surprised  and  very,  very  Neath  and  Bridgend,  were 
concerned”  at  the  extent  of  run  by  local  authorities. 


the  allegations. 


There  are  only  40  children's 


The  numbers  are  substan- 1 homes  in  the  whole  of  Wales, 


tial  and  we  have  already 
taken  160  detailed  statements. 


according  the  the  Welsh 
Office.  A report  by  Sir  Wil- 


I am  sure  our  concern  will  be  liam  Utting  published  last 
shared  by  the  public  and  we  month  claimed  that  repitition 


are  determined  to  clear  (his 
matter  np  once  and  for  alL 
_ “We  have  not  been  able  to 


of  abuse  on  such  a scale  was 
now  “unlikely". 

“Far  fewer  children  Live  [in 


I will  be  back  in  action.* 


rived,  Bren  took  one  look  at  may  be  called  a paedophile 


1975.  But  there  are  no 

He  drew  the  line,  how-  the  helicopter  and  said:  ring.  But  it  is  very  early  In  grounds  for  complacency, 
ever,  at  a second  jump  in  “I’m  not  going  to  have  to  our  inquiries."  The  names  of  Children  need  to' be  listehed 
the  day,  according  to  Mr  parachute  into  the  hospital,  suspects  who  still  bad  access  to  and  their  views  taken  into 
Dobson.  “When  the  Lin-  ami?” 


suspects  who  still  bad  access  to  and  their  views  taken  into 
to  children  would  be  passed  to  account." 


EC  research  alleges  22,000  deaths  a year  from  others’  smoke 

Passive  smoking  ‘kills’ 


Stephen  Bates  hi  Brussels 


other  people's  tobacco  smoke  I increases  the  risk  of  various 


PASSIVE 
threat 
health  a 
than  22 


on  a Tegular  basis. 

The  research,  published  in 


cancers. 

The  report  was  drawn  up 


ASSTVE  smoking  is  a Brussels  yesterday,  claims  following  an  advertising  cam- 


clude  biologists,  pharmacolo- 
gists and  statisticians  rather 
than  medical  practitioners. 

It  notes  that  Philip  Morris 


public  that  pregnant  women  and  paign  last  year  by  the  tobacco  Europe  was  ordered  by 


health  and  kills  more  young  children  are  parti eu-  company  Philip  Morris  Paris  court  to  pay  the  equlva- 


■ than  22,000  people  a larly  vulnerable  to  the  effects  Europe,  which  claimed  that 
year  In  Europe,  researchers  of  passive  smoking.  The  chll-  passive  smoking  was  no  more 
funded  by  the  European  Com-  dren  of  smokers  are  statist!-  dangerous  than  drinking 
mission  claimed  yesterday.  cafly  much  more  likely  to  euf-  milk  or  eating  biscuits.  Its 
The  research,  by  an  inde-  fer  from  pneumonia,  message  was  that  second- 
pendent  panel  of  medical  bronchitis  and  glue  ear  — the  band  smoking  was  not  really 
specialists  from  several  Euro-  commonest  cause  of  child-  “a  meaningful  health  risk  to 
pean  Union  countries  was  hood  deafness.  people  who  have  chosen  not 

based  on  existing  statistical  It  is  estimated  that  25  per  to  smoke", 
and  toxicological  evidence.  It  cent  of  British  women  smoke  The  campaign  was  aimed 
concluded  that  the  risks  during  pregnancy,  compared  directly  at  the  EC's  attempts 


Europe,  which  claimed  that  lent  of  £20,000  damages  to  two 
passive  smoking  was  no  more  anti-tobacco  organisations 
dangerous  than  drinking  which  complained  about  the 
milk  or  eating  biscuits.  Its  campaign.  It  also  points  out 
message  was  that  second-  that  American  scientists 
band  smoking  was  not  really  whose  research  was  cited  In 
“a  meaningful  health  risk  to  the  advertisements  have  com- 


plained about  being  misrep- 
resented. 

The  report  states  that 
tobacco  smoke  contains  a 


Lands  in  poughed  * Association,  wno  said:  He 

field.  Sutters  onty- ' kept  his  nerve  in  a very  try- 

brulsingand  's. ; ing  situation.1'  His  girl- 

broken  (Both.  Ai*t.'S!L'xl&L*'aM38H9g8  Manri  rami  rtau.  Co  Sri  h® 


caused  to  non-smokers  by  in-  with  40  per  cent  in  France,  to  ban  tobacco  advertising,  mixture  of  more  than  4,000 
haling  smoke  from  others’  The  report  claims  they  run  a and  the  latest  research  was  chemicals,  including  mnner- 


ing  situation.1'  His  girl-  cigarettes  contribute  slgnifl-  much  greater  risk  of  miscar-  funded  as  part  of  the  EC's  at- 
friend,  Carol  Day,  said  he  cantly  to  the  incidence  of  lung  riage  and  their  children  run  a tempt  to  hit  back.  The 


to  live  or  die.  I blacked  out  | Mr  Jones's  fell,  his  first 
before  I hit  the  ground  but  I serious  accident  in  3,500 


landed  on  soft  ploughed  parachute  jumps. 


113(1  shrugged  the  incident 

off  to  her  as  “cuts  and 
Mr  Jones's  fell,  his  first  bruises", 
rlous  accident  in  3,500  Mr  Jones,  one  of  Britain's 

irachnte  jumps,  was  few  tandem  parachutists. 


cancer,  heart  disease  and  res-  higher  risk  of  dying  in  in-  report's  30  contributors  ln- 


piratory  and  ear  infections.  fancy.  dude  cancer  specialists,  toxi- 

The  researchers  estimate  Anne  Charlton,  a cancer  cologists,  epidemiologists, 
that  non-smokers  inhale  the  specialist  from  Manchester  paediatricians,  public  health 
equivalent  of  two  cigarettes  a university  and  one  of  the  advisers  and  anti-smoking 


ous  irritants  and  at  least  40 
carcinogens. 

Levels  of  nicotine  and  simi- 


dude  cancer  specialists,  taxi-  lar  byproducts  can  be  moni- 
cologists,  epidemiologists,  tored  in  non-smokers’  bodily 
paediatricians,  public  health  fluids. 


□elds.  I just  knew  landing  watched  through  field-  who  does  regular  drops  for  day.  and  that  nearly  40  per  report's  contributors,  said: 


was  going  to  hurt,  and  Clod 
it  does.” 


glasses  by  Target  members  charity,  said  he  would  cer- 
who  had  organised  the  out-  tainly  jump  again.  “It  is  my 


cent  of  the  European  adult  I “There  is  evidence  that  both 


campaigners. 

The  report  claims  that 


It  estimates  that  2,000  non- 
smokers  a year  die  of  lung 
cancer  and  20,000  from  heart 


population  — perhaps  180  mil-  Inter-uterine  and  childhood  tobacco  companies’  own  sci-  failure  related  to  passive 
lion  people  — is  exposed  to  exposure  to  passive  smoking  entitle  advisers  tend  to  in-  smoking. 


Dismissed  sergeant  has 
army  sentence  quashed 

AN  ARMY  sergeant  thrown  | But  yesterday  Lord 
out  of  the  service  for  ham.  the  Lord  Chief  J 


‘Far  ouf  nanocomputers  open  way 
for  spaceships  the  size  of  chips 


Mout  of  the  service  for 
biting  the  nose  of  another 
non-commissioned  officer  in 
a Nairobi  night  club  after  tak- 
ing an  anti-malaria  drug  bad 
his  sentence  quashed  yester- 
day in  the  High  Court. 

Colin  James  Murray,  a ser- 
geant in  l Royal  School  of  Mil- 
itary Engineering  Regiment, 
faced  the  ruin  of  his  exem- 
plary military  career  and  the 
loss  or  more  than  £100,000  in 
financial  benefits  built  up 
diming  his  20  years  of  service. 

He  had  pleaded  guilty  to  a 
charge  or  unlawful  wounding, 
but  blamed  the  attack  on  the 
anti-malaria  drug. 

A court  martial  In  Novem- 
ber 1996  ruled  that  on  the  bal- 
ance of  probabilities,  Sgt 
Murray's  behaviour  could  not 
be  put  down  to  the  drug, 
mefloquine. 

He  was  sentenced  to  six 
months'  imprisonment, 
reduced  to  the  ranks  and  dis- 
missed from  the  service. 

The  sentence  of  dismissal 
prevented  Sgt  Murray,  of 
Grangctown,  Sunderland, 
from  completing  22  years  ser- 
vice — causing  the  loss  of  fi- 
nancial benefits. 


But  yesterday  Lord  Bing- 
ham. the  Lord  Chief  Justice, 
sitting  with  Mr  Justice 
Hooper,  allowed  Sgt  Murray's 
appeal  and  quashed  the  sen- 
tence after  ruling  that  the 

court  martial  had  unfairly 
failed  to  give  reasons  for  not 
accepting  that  mefloquine 
was  responsible  for  his  “out 
of  character"  behaviour. 

The  judge  said  the  court 
martial  had  also  failed  to  ex- 
plain why  it  decided  that  the 
sentence  of  imprisonment, 
with  its  “dire  consequences” 
of  dismissal  from  the  service, 
had  been  imposed  rather  than 
some  lesser  sentence. 

Lord  Bingham  said:  "There 
Is  In  English  law  no  general, 
overriding  requirement  to ! 
give  reasons  for  a decision, 
but  there  are  some  situations 
in  which  fairness  requires 
that  reasons  be  given.  This 
was  one  of  them."  ' 

Sgt  Murray  was  left  in  igno- ! 
ranee  why  the  court  martial 
tribunal  had  reached  its  deci- 
sion “or  how  they  reconciled 
! it  with  the  applicant's  long  re- 
! cord  of  blameless  service". 

Later,  military  lawyers  said  , 
the  ruling  meant  he  was  effec- 
tively back  in  the  army. 


Dm  Radford 
Science  Edftmr 

A COMPUTER  with  atom- 
sized  electronic  switches 
could  soon  become  reality,  US 
scientists,  who  now  have  elec- 
tronic devices  50.000  times 

thinner  than  human  hair,  dis- 
closed last  night 
In  the  world  of  nanotechno- 
logy , machines  measuring  a 
billionth  of  a metre  could 
cruise  the  bloodstream  look- 
ing for  dots  or  repairing  DNA 
damage,  or  become  command 
systems  for  spaceships  centi- 
metres in  diameter. 

The  computing  ralcromagic 
Is  due  to  pure  carbon  mole- 
cules called  bnckminsteiful- 
lerenes.  which  are  arranged 
in  domes  or  tubes  around  an 
empty  space.  In  1996,  their 
discovery  earned  Professor 
Sir  Harry  Kroto  of  Sussex 
university  and  two  US  col- 
leagues the  Nobel  Prize  for 
chemistry. 

Now,  a team  of  physicists 
led  by  Alex  Zettl  of  the  Law- 
rence Berkeley  nuclear  labora- 
tory in  California  have  found 
that  these  tubes  are  already  in 
effect  two-terminal  electronic 


devices  called  diodes,  which 
make  direct  current  The  dis- 
covery opens  new  avenues  for 
a technology  that  long  ago 
went  microscopic,  with  the 
University  of  Leeds  having 
developed  a transistor  about 
10  atoms  In  diameter. 

But  there  were  limits  to  the 
silicon  revolution,  because 
the  smaller  devices  became, 
the  more  difficult  it  was  to 
dissipate  the  heat  of  the  cur- 
rent However,  carbon  nano- 
tubes which  do  not  rust  or 
bum.  are  1D0  times  stronger 
than  steel,  and  will  conduct 
both  heat  and  electricity. 
They  could  kick  off  a new  in- 
dustry in  ultra  small  machin- 
ery — an  industry  predicted 
to  be  nudging  towards  an  £80 
billion  market  by  2000. 

"You  could  not  ask  for  any- 
thing better  in  a material,” 
said  Prof  Zettl,  who  foresaw 
little  "cubes"  packed  with 
billions  of  nanotubes  wired 
into  a network  of  tiny  com- 
puters training  themselves  as 
i they  got  older  and  wiser. 

“The  idea  is  not  as  far  out 
as  it  may  seem,"  he  said.  “The 
technology  simply  has  too 
much  potential  to  not  figure 
out  how  to  use  it." 


Blair  insists  tactics  at  summit 
were  in  the  interests  of  UK 


Michael  White 

TONY  Blair  yesterday  de- 
fended his  decision  to 
turn  last  weekend's  EU 
summit  In  Luxembourg  into 
an  arcane  battle  over  the 
status  of  the  Euro-X  commit- 
tee in  the  management  of  the 
emerging  single  currency. 

But  he  refused  to  character- 
ise the  out  .me  as  either  a 
triumph  or  disaster.  Faced 
with  sceptical  Conservative 
taunts,  led  by  William  Hague, 
about  British  negotiators  who 
talked  tough  before  summits 
and  then  capitulated,  the 
Prime  Minister  argued  that 
Britain's  new  "maturity”  In 
dealing  with  the  EU  meant 
there  were  times  to  fight  for 
national  interests  — and 
times  to  co-operate. 

hi  Luxembourg,  scene  of 
sharp  exchanges  with  his 
French  counterpart,  Lionel 
Jospin.  Mr  Blair  said  he  had 
been  concerned  to  ensure  that 
the  Euro-X  committee,  made 


up  of  the  li  member  states  ex- 
pected to  join  the  euro  system 
In  its  first  wave,  was  not  what 
he  called  “an  Ecofin  Mark  IT’, 
empowered  to  discuss  a wide 
range  of  economic  issues  of 
concern  to  all  15  member 
8 tales. 

‘The  outcome  at  Luxem- 
bourg has  confirmed  that  the 
Ecofin  [the  finance  minis- 
ters! council  is  the  sole  deci- 
sion-making body  on  eco- 
nomic co-ordination  and  that 
the  remit  of  the  informal  body 
of  euro  participants  will  hie 
limited,"  he  said.  “Whenever 
matters  of  common  interest  to 
all  member  states  are  to  be 
discussed,  all  15  are  entitled 
to  be  there.” 

Mr  Hague  accused  him  of 
cack-handed  tactics  that  had 
damaged  British  interests. 
"Do  you  think  it  was  wise  to 
advertise  in  advance  that  you 
would  not  give  way  on  this 
issue  and  then,  when  you  ar- 
rived at  the  summit,  to  give , 
way  an  this  issue?"  he  asked.  | 
telling  Mr  Blair  to  stick  to  his 


declared  positions.  Evidently 
convinced  that  the  II  Euro-X 
members,  meeting  with  the 
Commission  and  EU  bank, 
would  be  free  to  decide  its 
own  agenda,  he  also  de- 
manded: “Who  will  decide 
what  matte  re  of  common  in- 
terest might  be  — Britain  or 
the  ll  member  states?"  Mr 
Blair  said  Ecofin  would 
remain  supreme. 

The  Prime  Minister  also 
itemised  less  controversial 
summit  achievements,  in- 
cluding the  formula  by  which 
11  aspirant  members,  Includ- 
ing Turkey,  will  be  invited  to 
an  "inclusive"  opening  con- 
ference in  London  in  March 
under  the  British  EU  presi- 
dency, which  starts  on  Janu- 
ary L 

But  only  six  — the  five  for- 
mer communist  states  plus 
Cyprus  — will  proceed  to 
“formal  accession  negotia- 
tions".in  April,  he  confirmed. 

"A  giant  step  has  been 
taken  towards  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  divisions  in 


Europe  left  by  the  cold  war,” 
Mr  Blair  told  MFs. 

Paddy  Ashdown  welcomed 
Mr  Blair’s  tone  as  breaking 
the  Tory  pattern  of  "trium- 
phant isolation"  or  “humiliat- 
ing defeat”. 

But  the  Liberal  Democrat 
leader  said  the  Government 
had  still  to  make  a firm  decla- 
ration of  intent  to  join  the 
single  currency. 

That  Is  a decision.  Mr  Blair 
said  repeatedly  yesterday, 
which  roust  await  suitable 
economic  circumstances 
among  the  EU  economies. 

'It  would  be  a mistake  If  we 
were  to  set  up  some  arbitrary 
date.  What  is  important  is  to 
get  It  right" 

He  ignored  Mr  Hague’s  com- 
plaint that  aggressive  govern- 
ment spin  doctors  had  ofltened- 
ed  offended  foreign  journalists. 
But  when  asked  about  reports 
that  Chancellor  Helmut  Kohl 
of  Germany  had  ticked  him  off 
he  said  most  of  what  he  had 
read  about  what  Mr  Kohl  said 
was  "complete  fantasy”.  . 
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About  300  francophone  Belgian  lawyers  protest  at  the  Palace  of  Justice  in  Brussels  yesterday  at  underfunding  of  the  capital’s  justice  institutions 
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Britain  powerless  to  affect  three  big  issues 


in  the  second  of  a series  on  the  EU  presidency,  Martin  Walker 
and  Stephen  Bates  in  Brussels  examine  looming  problems 


BRITAIN’S  presidency 
of  the  European 
Union  will  be  over- 
shadowed by  three 
large  and  portentous 
issues.  Each  could  funda- 
mentally change  the  nature 
and  course  of  the  EU.  but 
not  one  will  be  much  af- 
fected by  the  British  six- 
month  stewardship. 

The  issues  are  the  launch 
of  the  single  currency,  the 
real  implications  of  the 
Union’s  enlargement  strat- 
egy, and  the  financial  and 
structural  revolution 
which  Brussels  must 
undergo  to  cope  with  the 
first  two. 

With  six  poorer  countries 


about  to  swell  the  EU  to  21 
members,  big  changes  loom 
for  the  current  Common 
Agricultural  Policy  which 
takes  half  the  budget,  and 
for  the  structural  fund 
share-out,  which  takes 
most  of  the  rest. 

The  Commission  has  al- 
ready issued  its  own  six- 
year  plan,  called  Agenda 
2000.  This  claims  that  en- 
largement can  be  financed 
within  the  current  budget 
ceiling  of  1.27  per  cent  of 
the  onion's  GDP.  Maybe. 
Bnt  within  that  cost  ceiling 
the  Commission  knows  that 
member  states  have  to. 
agree  an  administrative' 
revolution,  while  adapting 


the  EU  voting  system  and 
its  distribution  of  the  top 
Brussels  jobs  to  take  ac- 
count of  new  members. 

The  catch  is  that  Europe’s 
real  paymaster  is  Germany, 
which  faces  elections  next 
year,  and  which  assumes 
the  EU  presidency  in  Janu- 
ary 1999,  as  the  single  cur- 
rency is  launched.  For 
reasons  of  money  and 
power,  nothing  serious  will 
be  decided  In  Europe  until 
the  new  German . govern- 
ment takes  the  chair 

Enlargement:  Technically, 
all  11  applicants  are  In  with 
a chance  for  admission,  but 
in  reality  only  the  Czech 


Republic,  Hungary.  Poland, 
Estonia,  Slovenia  and  Cy- 
prus are  likely  to  be  in  the 
first  wave.  Bulgaria.  Lat- 
via, Lithuania,  Powwia. 
and  perhaps  Slovakia,  will 
have  to  wait. 

The  decision  leaves  them 
resentful,  although  the  EU 
is  striving  to  keep  the  11 
happy  with  £50  billion  of 
aid  over  nine  years. 

That  funding  will  cause 
strains  among  existing 
members,  particularly 
regions  and  sectors  which 
will  lose  money  to  pay  for 
It.  Enlargement  will  In- 
crease the  ElTs  population 
by  28  per  cent  but  only  add 
4 per  cent  to  its  GDP. 

The  single  currency : The 
Luxembourg  conference 
may  have  sorted  out  who 
listens  in  at  the  informal 


Earo-X  committee,  but 
Britain’s  decision  to  opt  out 
of  the  first  wave  of  cur- 
rency membership  means  it 
will  have  no  say  in  appoint- 
ments to  the  central  bank 
or  economic  policies  within 
the  single  currency  area. 

Mr  Brown  will  chair  the 
Brussels  meeting  in  May 
which  will  determine  title 
states  taking  part  in  the 
euro.  Eleven  of  the  15  will  be 
in,  with  Greece  failing  on 
economic  grounds  and 
Sweden,  Denmark  and  Brit- 
ain opting  out 

The  meeting  will  lock  bi- 
lateral'’exchange  rates  be- 
tween participating  states. 
This  could  be  Mr  Brown’s 
deal-broking  moment. 

Reform  of  the  CAP  and 
regional  funds:  Before  en- 
largement goes  ahead,  the 


EU  wdOl  have  to  reform  its 
budget  and  institutions. 

Agriculture  absorbs 
£27  hiTHon,  almost  half  the 
EIFs  total  budget,  each  year 
to  support  a tiny  sector  of 
the  population. 

Germany,  the  main  con- 
tributor, is  in  the  contra- 
dictory position  of  saying  it 
will  refuse  a rise  but  will 
not  support  any  cut  in  CAP 
ftmding  of  Its  own  farmers. 
Any  change  awaits  next 
September's  elections. 

Regional  funding  from 
the  structural  fund  is  also 
due  to  be  reformed.  Cur- 
rently 51  per  cent  of  the 
EU’s  population  live  in 
areas  eligible  for  aid  be- 
cause of  poverty  or  back- 
wardness — a figure  the  EU 
wants  to  massage  down  to 
nearer  35  per  cent  by  2006. 
Next : Batting  for  Britain 
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Turkish-EU 

crisis  may 
harm  Nato 


Martin  Walker  in  Brussels 
and  lan  Black  In  London 


THE  CRISIS  to  Tur- 
key’s relations  with 
the  European  Union 
threatened  to  affect 
Nato  last  night,  putting 
intense  pressure  on  Britain, 

as  the  incoming  EU  president, 
to  ffnd  a way  to  prevent  An- 
kara turning  from  the  West 
The  Foreign  Secretary. 
Robin  Cook,  and  his  Turkish 
counterpart,  Ismail  Cem,  are 
to  meet  today  at  Nato  head- 
quarters in  Belgium,  under 
the  shadow  of  a threat  by  An- 
kara to  Integrate  northern 
Cyprus  into  Turkey  once  ac- 
cession talks  between  Cyprus 
and  the  EU  begin. 

Britain  is  urging  Turkey  to 
reconsider  its  decision  to 
reject  an  invitation  to  an  EU 
enlargement  conference  in 
London,  largely  planned  for 
its  benefit,  in  the  light  of  the 
serious  problems  looming  In 
EU  enlargement,  Cyprus 
peace  talks,  and  the  Cypriot 
application  to  join  the  union. 

“I  think  Turkey  was  wrong 
to  turn  down  the  opportunity 
to  bave  a new  forum  for  polit- 
ical dialogue  with  Europe, 
and  it  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  they  will  stick  with 
their  refusal,’’  Mr  Cook  said 
yesterday. 

The  United  States  secretary 
of  state.  Madeleine  Albright, 
flew  into  B niseis  last  night  to 
meet  Nato  foreign  ministers, 
making  little  secret  of  Wash- 
ington's anger  at  what  some 
US  sources  called  "gratuitous 
sneers’*  at  Turkey  during  the 
EU  summit  in  Luxembourg. 

The  EU  Council  president. 
Jean-Qaude  Juncker  of  Lux- 
embourg, said  then  be  "did 
not  want  to  sit  at  the  same  EU 
table”  with  a country  where 
torture  was  commonplace. 

Even  without  that,  Ankara 
was  outraged  at  the  EU’s  offer 
of  accession  talks  to  all  the 
former  Warsaw  Pact  mem- 
bers but  not  to  Turkey,  even 
though  it  was  given  "candi- 
date status”  in  1963. 

"The  EU’s  policies  to  Tur- 
key have  become  in  effect 
those  of  Greece,”  Turkey’s 
ambassador  to  London,  Oz- 
dem  Sanberk,  said.  "It  is  hard 
to  see  any  ground  for  compro- 
mise until  the  EU  sends  out 
some  signals,  and  we  count 
on  Britain  to  help.” 

Ankara  would  try  to  pre- 
vent the  EU  row  from  contam- 
inating Nato,  he  added,  but 
there  was  no  guarantee  that 
Turkey's  parliament  would 
ratify  Nato  enlargement,  or 
even  the  latest  Nato  reform 


of  its  command  structure. 

The  EU  tried  to  backtrack 
yesterday.  Mr  Juncker  said 
he  regretted  Turkey’s  “nega- 
tive reaction”  and  the  Com- 
mission appealed  to  Turkey 
to  attend  the  London  confer- 
ence next  spring.  The  German 
foreign  minister,  Klaus  Kfn- 
kd,  grid:  "Turkey  belongs  in 
Europe,  we  want  It  to  .be 
there.” 

Having  effectively  frozen 

relations  with  the  EU,  Turk- 
ish officials  said  yesterday 
that  they  relied  on  Mr  Cook, 
wearing  his  hat  as  a Nato 
ally,  to  repair  the  damage. 

To  Nato,  the  immediate 
threat  is  that  Turkey  may 
revoke  the  compromise 
agreed  last  week  for  a Nato 
air  traffic  control  system  over 


Ankara  keeps  up 
Kurd  offensive 

Thousands  of  Turkish 

troops  were  continuing 
a io-day-old  offensive 
against  guerrillas  of  the 
Kurdistan  Workers’  Party 
(PEE)  in  northern  Iraq  yes- 
terday, with  Jets  bombing 
rebel  bases,  a Turkish  secu- 
rity official  said. 

“There  has  been  no  tam- 
ing back,"  be  said. 

The  operation  was  con- 
centrated around  Khwa- 
knrk,  near  Iraq’s  borders 
with  Turkey  and  Iran.  He 
said  73  rebels  had  been 
killed  so  for  and  tons  of  am- 
munition and  food  stored 
for  the  winter  had  been 
seized.  There  were  no  Turk- 
ish casualties.  — Reuters. 


the  Aegean.  It  may  also  freeze 
Nato's  enlargement  plan,  sup- 
posed to  be  formally  signed 
this  week  in  Brussels,  where 
flagpoles  for  Poland.  Hungary 
and  the  Czech  Republic  are  al- 
ready being  prepared. 

The  Turkish  Cypriot 
leader,  Rauf  Denktash,  said 
the  EU’s  decision  to  start 
membership  talks  with  Cy- 
prus meant  the  end  of  the  di- 
vided island's  inter-commu- 
nal talks.  “Under  these  cond- 
itions a federation  is  not  on 
the  agenda,”  a statement  said. 

The  EU  has  insisted  that 
Turkey  must  improve  its 
human-rights  record,  protect 
the  rights  of  its  Kurdish  mi- 
nority and  try  to  solve  Its 
long-standing  territorial  dis- 
putes with  Greece,  including 
the  future  of  Cyprus. 
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Furious  Jackal  lawyers  quit  trial 


AHsx  Duval  Smith  In  Paris 


ILICH  Ramirez  Sanchez, 
alias  Carlos  the  Jackal, 
took  over  his  own  defence 
yesterday  after  his  three  law- 
yers resigned.  They  claimed 
that  the  investigation  into  the 
three  killings  that  he  is 
accused  of  was  botched  to 
conceal  state  secrets. 

On  the  second  day  of  Car- 
los’s trial  in  Paris  for  the 
murder  of  two  French  secret 
policemen  and  a Lebanese  in- 
former in  1975.  the  Venezue- 
lan said  the  case  against  him 
was  ’’an  abuse  of  power  and  a 
judicial  scandal”. 

Earlier  yesterday  the  court 
threw  out  his  argument  that 
he  could  not  be  tried  in 
France  because  he  was  taken 
there  in  August  199-1  without 


extradition  documents,  after 
being  captured  by  the  French 
secret  services  in  Sudan. 

Carlos's  chief  counsel.  Isa- 
belle Coutant  Peyre,  said: 
“There  are  gaping  holes  in 
the  case  . . . and  1 would  not 
be  respecting  my  oath  as  a 
lawyer  — of  acting  with  dig- 
nity, conscience,  probity  and 
humanity  — if  I remained  In 
the  court." 

After  a furious  exchange 
with  the  presiding  judge. 
Yves  Comeloup.  Carlos  paid 
tribute  to  Ms  Coutant  Peyre, 
calling  her  "a  true  French- 
woman. with  that  sense  of 
courage  which  made  France’s 
greatness". 

He  added:  "I  no  longer  have 
a lawyer.  This  is  illegaL" 

In  the  run-up  to  the  trial, 
Ms  Coutant  Peyre  made 
repeated  requests  for  eyewit- 


Artist’s  drawing  of  Carlos 

nesses  to  be  called,  new  ballis- 
tic tests,  and  classified  infor- 
mation from  the  Territory 
Surveillance  Directorate,  to 
which  toe  officers  belonged. 
Carlos,  aged  48.  was  found 


guilty  nf  hilling  them  and  sen- 
tenced to  life  imprisonment 
in  absentia  in  1992. 

This  week's  trial,  the  first 
of  six  Carlos  may  face  for  his 
alleged  role  in  terrorist 
crimes  that  claimed  17 
French  lives  between  1979 
and  1982,  is  a re-run  of  the 
case  five  years  ago. 

The  investigating  magis- 
trate who  prepared  the  case, 
Jean-Louls  Brugufere,  is  be- 
lieved to  have  called  only  one 
witness  requested  by  the  de- 
fence, a former  Israeli  secret 
service  agent,  Victor 
Ostrovsky. 

Carlos  is  now  expected  to 
ask  the  court  to  appoint  anew 
lawyer.  If  Judge  Comeloup 
agrees,  the  lawyer  is  likely  to 
ask  for  time  to  study  the  case, 
which  would  result  in  an 
adjournment. 
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France  retaliates  against 
Bosnia  war  crimes  judge 


Jon  Henley  fai  Paris 


THE  French  foreign  min- 
ister, Hubert  Vedrine, 
yesterday  cancelled  a public 
appearance  with  the  chief 
prosecutor  of  the  former 
Yugoslavia’s  war  crimes 
tribunal,  calling  her  allega- 
tions that  French  forces  were 
foiling  to  co-operate  "shock- 
ing" and  “scandalous”. 

Tbe  prosecutor.  Louise 
Arbour,  this  weekend  accused 
French  soldiers  In  the  peace- 
keeping force  of  failing  to  act 
against  indicted  war  crimi- 
nals, and  the  French  defence 
ministry  of  refusing  to  allow 
staff  to  testify  at  the  tribunal. 

Mr  Vedrine  told  Ms  Arbour 
in  Paris  that  he  was  “pro- 
foundly shocked  by  her  scan- 
dalous allegations,  according 


to  which  Serb  criminals  can 
feel  safe  in  tbe  French 
sector”. 

Ms  Arbour,  a Canadian  su- 
preme court  judge  who  took 
over  in  October  last  year  at  foe 
United  Nations  war  crimes  tri- 
bunal in  Tbe  Hague,  replied 
that  she  saw  “some  progress” 
in  France’s  attitude,  but  that  it 
was  "modest  and  insufficient”. 

Attempting  to  defuse  the 
row.  the  Nato  secretary-gen- 
eral. Javier  Solana.  yesterday 
praised  France’s  troops  In 
Bosnia. 

But  Ms  Arbour  Insists 
France  is  not  co-operating 
fully  with  foe  tribunal. 

The  foreign  ministry  said 
that  six  to  eight  indicted  war 
criminals  were  at  large  in  foe 
French  sector  compared  to  IQ 
in  the  US  sector  and  almost  20 
in  foe  British. 


Interest  free  instalments  on 
home  and  motor  insurance 

FREE  CO  WHEN  YOU  CALL  FOR  A QUOTE 

0800  333  800 

Lines  open  Bam-lOpro  Mon-Fri,  9ara-5pm  Sal 


EAGLE  STAR 


Insurance  Coreuny  li  rated.  RigMarad  In  £n0and  aid  Wales  no.  82051. 
Beoawd  Oft*  ® St  May  Ac  London  EE3A  am  Fun  aedit  detail  aeMabfe  an  inquest. 


Would  you  like  your 

Christmas  finances 


to  have  a 


New  Year's  resolution? 


You  don't  have  to  wrap  up  the  cost  of  Christmas 
right  away.  Abbey  National  can  help  ease  the  burden 
with  an  Abbeyloan.  Flexible  to  suit  your  needs. 
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www.abbeynational.co.uk 


ranging  from  £500  to  £15,000  and  repayable  over 
1-8  years.  You  can  apply  for  an  Abbeyloan  over  the 
phone  and  you  could  have  a decision  in  minutes. 

Caff  Abbey  National  quoting  reference  7248, 
Monday  to  Friday  8am-9pm  and  Saturday  8am-4pm 
and  look  forward  to  a Happy  New  rear. 

0345  57  58  59 

fABBEy  NATIONAL' 

Because  life's  complicated  enough. 
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South  Korean  presidential  elections 
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A fan  of  presidential  candidate  Lee  Hol-chang,  with  Lee’s  voting  number  on  his  gloves,  signals  his  support  at  a ruling  party  election  rally  yesterday 

Dead  despot  rules  live  poll 


Andrew  Mgsins  In  Seoul 


ON  A serene,  snow- 
flecked  mountain 
overlooking  the 
metropolis  most 
convulsed  by 
Asia’s  market  mayhem,  the 
man  South  Korea  really  looks 
to  for  salvation  as  it  prepares 
to  elect  a new  leader  clamly 
presides  over  the  Hall  of 
National  Rescue  and  Repen- 
tance erf  Sin. 

He  has  jug  ears,  a dark  suit 
and  a red  sash  emblazoned 
with  medals.  Worshippers 
bow  to  an  aura  of  authority  so 
lacking  in  Seoul,  where  fran- 
tic financiers  and  bankrupt 
bankers  smmhlft  through  the 
worst  crisis  of  confidence 
since  the  Korean  war. 

The  man  who  inspires  such 
reverence  is  Park  Chung-hee. 
And  he  is  dead.  But  at  tbe 
Dosun  Buddhist  temple  on 
Triangle  Mountain,  his  por- 
trait inspires  a devotion  that 
none  of  the  three  candidates 


in  Thursday’s  presidential 
poll  can  match. 

So  clamorous  is  the  unease 
about  the  country’s  future 
that  this  its  most  democratic 
election,  has  produced  a wave 
of  nostalgia  for  an  iron-fisted 
enemy  of  democracy,  a coup- 
maker  and  no-nonsense  gen- 
eral who  engineered  an  eco- 
nomic miracle  many  fear  is 
melting  into  a mirage. 

"We  must  say  that  he  is  a 
great  man,”  said  Cha  Dong- 
kwang,  abbot  of  the  Dosun 
temple.  “He  built  the  boom. 
Some  people  who  were  repres- 
sed or  sent  away  do  not  like 
hhn.  but  most  people  believe 
he  was  great  He  never  took 
anything  lor  himself  That  Is 

why  people  miss  him.” 

Every  day  the  abbot  leads 
prayers  for  economic  redemp- 
tion. The  plea  is  repeated  an  a 
pink  sash  beside  a gold  Bud- 
dha: “Bring  security  to  file 
state,  peace  to  the  people  and 
recovery  to  the  economy*?. . 

- South  Korea's  travails  have 
brought  more  than  economic 


Economic  unease 
has  created  a wave 
of  nostalgia  for  an 
iron-fisted  enemy 
of  democracy. 

Park  Chung-hee 


pain.  The  arrival  of  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  techno- 
crats is  seen  as  no  less  a chal- 
lenge to  national  sovereignty 
than  past  conquests  by  Chi- 
nese and  Japanese  troops. 
The  collapse  of  the  won  has 
pushed  the  country  from  Its 
position  as  the  world's  11th- 
largest  economy  to  number 
20,  alongside  Argentina. 

What  comforts  the  South 
Koreans  is.not  merely  Park’s 


legend  but  the  capitalist  com- 
mand economy  he  created 
while  in  power  from  1961  to 
1979,  which  the  IMF  now 
wants  to  dismantle  as  the  root 
cause  of  the  malaise. 

"We  have  a very  new  and 
still  immature  democracy,” 
the  economist  Young  Soo-gCL 
sakL“Some  people  want  to  go 
back  to  Park  Chung-hee,  back 
to  the  era  when  a strong  man 
controlled  everything.  This 


reflects  the  failure  of  our  poli- 
ticians. They  failed  to  come  to 
terms  with  economic  prob- 
lems until  it  was  too  late.” 

The  three  presidential  can- 
didates are  Lee  Hoi-chang,  a 
former  judge  and  the  estab- 
lishment’s choice;  Kim  Dae- 
jtxng,  a septugenarian  some- 
time radical;  and  Rhee  In-je, 
who  compares  himself  to  Bill 
Clinton  but  styles  his  hair  to 
resemble  Park. 

Rathern  than  addressing 
economic  problems,  the  trio 
have  concentrated  on  horse- 
trading and  side  issues,  such 
as  whether  to  keep  a ban  on 
Japanese  films.  When  the 
markets  went  into  free  Ml 
last  week,  they  debated  tbe 
height  of  Mr  Lee's  son,  who 
dodged  military  service.  He 
returned  from  the  United 
States  to  be ' measured  on 
national  television. 

The  polls  put  Mr  Lee,  the 
ruling  party’s'  candidate, 
□eck-and-neck  with  Mr  Kim. 
who  walks  with  a limp  from 
an  assassination  attempt  by 


Park's  goons  in  the  1970s.  As 
a veteran  outsider,  Mr  Kim 
would  seem  the  obvious 
choice  of  disaffected  voters, 
but  he  is  handicapped  by 
regional  prejudices.  He,  too. 
is  muddled,  see-sawing  on  the 
£35  billion  IMF  bail-out  and 
the  “bone-carving  pain”  pre- 
dicted by  the  outgoing  presi- 
dent, Kim  Young-sam. 

All  tbe  candidates  have 
sought  the  posthumous  en- 
dorsement of  Park,  who  ruled 
until  he  was  shot  dead  by  his 
security  chief  in  1979.  Mr 
Rhee  visited  his  birthplace  at 
Kuml  and  promised  to  build  a 
manorial  hall  IT  he  wins. 
Even  Mr  Rim,  whom  Park 
locked  up  and  then  marked 
for  assassination,  has  adopted 
his  former  tormentor.  He 
named  as  his  campaign  man- 
ager — and  prime  minister 
designate  — the  founder  of 
the  tbe  Korean  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency,  which  tried  to 
kfll  him  on  Park’s  orders. 


Economic  crista,  page  •’ 


High-flyers  in  the 
City  of  Angels 
fall  back  to  earth 


Nick  Cumming-Bruce  on 

lean  times  for  Thailand’s  fat  cats 


A CESSNA  light  aircraft 
parked  In  front  and  a 
dazzling  vista  of  lux- 
ury cars  stretching  away 
behind  mark  Bangkok’s 
new  weekend  cash-and- 
carry  market  as  something 
ont  of  the  ordinary. 

So  is  the  mood  of  quiet 
desperation  pervading  it. 

Hie  "market  of  the  for- 
merly rich”,  as  locals  cal] 
it,  is  a telling  symbol  of  the 
good  times  that  once  rolled 
in  the  City  of  Angels  and 
the  crippling  blow  dealt  It 
by  Asia’s  economic  turmoil. 

Mercedes  stretch  limou- 
sines are  jammed  alongside 
sleek  two-seaters  which  cost 
their  original  buyers  more 
than  £200,000  and  are  now 
up  for  grabs  for  about  half 
that,  courtesy  of  hard  times 
and  a collapsing  currency. 

On  two  floors  above  the 
car  market  swarms  of  hawk- 
eyed  bargain  banters  can 
choose  between  Buddhist 
amulets,  a second  world  war 
Mauser  machine  pistol,  a 
£10,000  gem-encrustcd 
Rolex.  second-hand  clothes, 
cut-price  sunglasses  and 
the  kind  of  flash  jeweller)' 
tailor-made  for  an  “If 
you’ve  got  it.  flaunt  it” 
society. 

Many  Thais  still  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  the  10-year 
boom.  The  market  sold  18 
cars  last  weekend,  some  of 
the  buyers  handing  over 


thousandh  of  pounds  in 
cosh  on  the  spot. 

”1  sold  flve  like  this  last 
weekend,”  said  Suthep. 
flashing  a £1,000  diamond 
ring. 

But  this  Is  a faint  shadow 
of  the  heady  times  a year  or 
two  back  when  the  sales- 
men were  selling  eight  to  10 
new  Mercedes  every  day. 

Anti  behind  the  bargains 
are  tales  of  erstwhile  finan- 
cial fat  cats  trying  to  eke 
out  a living  as  sandwich 
vendors  or  taxi  driver*, 
after  tbe  suspension,  then 
last  week  the  permanent 
closure,  of  Mi  finance  com- 
panies crushed  by  a pyra- 
mid of  bad  debt. 

As  the  government  grap- 
ples with  new  mechanisms 
to  sift  through  the  financial 
debris,  many  executives 
with  savings  or  invest- 
ments locked  1ht»  fulled  in- 
stitutions are  being  forced 
to  forget  overseas  holidays, 
pull  children  out  of  foreign 
schools,  and  sell  anything 
from  bouses  to  golf  clubs  lo 
fend  ofT  their  creditors. 

increasingly,  the  casual- 
ties are  the  workers  and 
rural  communities  who 
benefited  from  the  trickle- 
down  of  the  boom.  They  are 
bracing  themselves  Tor  a 
downpour  of  misery:  as 
many  as  2 million  jobs  are 
likely  to  be  lost,  most  of 
them  around  the  big  cities. 


Hogmanay  comes  early  for 
Indonesia’s  Muslim  masses 


John  Agflonby  In  Jakarta 


INDONESIANS  wanting  to 
serve  both  God  and  mam- 
mon this  New  Year's  Eve  are 
bringing  the  festivities  for- 
ward to  December  27  because 
all  public  parties  have  been 
banned  from  the  next  day. 

Koran  recitals  and  prayer 
sessions  will  be  the  only  gath- 
erings allowed  in  most  of  the 
archipelago  on  December  31 
when  the  world's  largest  Mus- 
lim state  prepares  for  the  last- 


ing month  of  Ramadan,  which 
this  year,  subject  to  the  sight- 
ing of  the  new  moon,  begins 
on  January  l. 

Streets  usually  packed  with 
rowdy  crowds  will  be  de- 
serted as  90  per  cent  of  the 
population  goes  to  bed  early 
to  rise  at  3am  for  the  tradi- 
tional pre-dawn  meal. 

From  January  1 to  January 
29  the  180  million  Muslim  In- 
donesians will  abstain  from 
eating,  drinking,  smoking 
and  sexual  intercourse  be- 
tween dawn  and  dusk. 
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Greying  America 
faces  ‘road  age’ 
cul-de-sac 

Lack  of  wheels  means  isolation, 
writes  Sara  Rimer  in  Tampa 


SN  Herb  Corwin 

'was  married,  at  the 
_ _ age  of  73  to  Lucille,  a 
widow  living  in  his  Florida 
retirement  community,  the 
groom’s  cousin  said  the  bride 
had  landed  the  most  eligible 
bachelor  in  south-west  Flor- 
ida. Besides  being  a great 
guy,  “Herb  drives  at  night". 

In  a country  where  the  car 
reigns  supreme.  Mr  Corwin  is 
still  zipping  about  town  in  his 
cherry-red  Pontiac,  taking  his 
wife  to  dinner,  to  dances,  to 
Miami  — wherever  and 
whenever  they  want  to  go. 

“I  feel  like  I'm  25,"  he  said, 
his  car  radio  blaring  a Glenn 
Miller  tune  as  he  drove 
around  his  retirement 
community. 

But  to  millions  of  other 
older  people,  the  issue  is  not 
whether  they  can  drive  at 
night  but  whether  they  can 
drive  at  alL 

As  people  move  into  middle 
age  and  beyond,  a.  driver’s 
licence  is  as  much  a certifi- 
cate of  continued  youth,  vital' 
ity  and  freedom  as  a basic  ne- 
cessity. 

To  give  up  driving  is  seen 
as  a step  toward  dependency 
and  death. 

Deborah  Perkins,  a geriat- 
ric nurse,  recently  advised  a 
woman  in  her  eighties  with 
severe  memory  Impairment 
to  stop  driving.  “She  burst 
into  tears  and  said,  'You 
might  as  well  sb  xrt  me’,"  Ms 

Perkins  said. 

Experts  say  the  lack  of  pub- 
lic  transport  makes  the 
country  unprepared  for  the 
rising  number  of  older  people 
who  have  to  stop  driving. 

Nowhere  is  this  more  true 
than  in  Florida,  which  has 
lured  wifluons  to  its  suburban 
retirement  communities  but 
not  put  in  place  the  pohlic 
transport  they  need  when 
physical  or  mental  impair- 
ment forces  them  to  stop 

driving.  ' _ -tl. 

“You  can't  live  here  with- 
out driving."  said  JmSS 
Lipscomb,  secretary  of  Hon- 
da's department  of  elder  af- 
fairs. “You  can’t  go  to  the  gro- 
cery store,  the  doctor,  the 
hospital.  You  cant  go 

anywhere."  . .r 

With  the  soaring  ranks  « 

older  drivers  — K 

a 40  million  aged  oyer  70  j“ 

2KM.  up  from  M «HIIm  * 
29$5  — experts  have  another 


problem-  bow  to  identity  un- 
safe drivers. 

On  the  basis  of  accidents 
per  miles  driven,  older 
drivers  have  a higher  rate  of 
crashes  than  middle-aged 
drivers.  The  rate  rises  after 
age  75  and  increases  signifi- 
cantly after  85.  Impaired  sight 
and  hearing,  memory  dis- 
orders and  the  side  effects  of 
medicines  . are  largely 
responsible. 

Only  a few  states  require 
older  drivers  to  take  driving 
tests:- the  roost  restrictive,  Illi- 
nois, tests  drivers  aged  over 
65  every  two  years. 

In  Florida,  with  3.4  million 
people  aged  over  60  and  85  per 
cent  of  them  driving,  drivers 
can  renew  their  licences  for 
six  years,  with  testing  In  most 
cases  only  after  the  second 
renewal.  “Someone  could  go 
for  18  years  without  a test,” 
said  Sandy  Lambert,  the  head 
of  the  state  motor  vehicles 
bureau.  ■ 

There  is  a powerful  pen- 
sioners’ lobby  in  Florida  and 
every  year  -the  legislature 
rejects  more  frequent  testing. 

Clare  Conant,  aged  60, 
moved  into  her  parents’ 
retirement  home  in  Clearwa- 
ter, Florida,  last  spring  on 
condition  that  her  father, 
aged  88  and  severely  physi- 
cally impaired  as  the  result  of 
a stroke,  stopped  driving. 

"He  was  leaving  the  com- 
plex on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
street,”  she  said.  “The  neigh- 
bours said  if  we  didn't  take 
the  car  away,  they’d  have  a 

warrant  oat” 

Her  tether  agreed,  but  kept 
driving.  So  Ms  Conant  took 
the  keys.  He  took  them  back. 
Her  brother  informed  the  li- 
censing bureau,  and  after 
their  tether  tefled  to  report 
for  a 'driving  test  his  licence 
was  revoked. 

’1  cried,"  said  Ms  Conant, 
who  works  in  a nursing  home 
where- the  residents  proudly 
display  their  drivers’  licences 
on  their  dressers.  “If  s their 
last  grasp  of  independence." 

E is  particularly  traumatic 
for  men  to  give  up  their  cars. 

About  three-quarters  <tf  men 
aged  over  75  drive,  compared 

with  only  a quarter  of  women, 

according  to  statistics. 
"You’re  ♦"firing  about  one  or 
fho  last  vestiges  of  manhood.” 
said  John  Eberhsud,  a psy- 
chologist. —New  York  Times. 


A Palestinian  activist  and  his  infant  son  join  in  an  armed  protest  by  the  Islamic  resistance  movement  Hamas.  The 
demonstration  was  held  by  students  at  the  Islamic  university  in  Gaza  City  yesterday  photogjwh:  fayez  nurelkne 


UN  team  in 
last-ditch 
talks  in  Iraq 


Julian  Borgor 

Mktdto  East  Correspondent 


THE  United  Nations 
chief  weapons  Inspec- 
tor. Richard  Butler, 
launched  an  eleventh- 
hour  effort  last  night  to  break 
a diplomatic  impasse  with  the 
Iraqi  government  after  Bagh- 
dad repeated  its  refusal  to 
allow  UN  inspection  teams 
Into  Raririam  HUSSeln'S  palaces 

and  other  “sensitive  sites”. 

Mr  Butler,  faced  with  the 
prospect  of  emerging  empty- 
handed  today  from  what  be  de- 
scribed as  the  “defining  mo- 
ment” in  the  UN’s  relations 
with  Iraq,  said  he  was  disap- 
pointed that  Baghdad  still  de- 
nied running  a biological 
weapons  programme,  in  the 
teeth  cf  UN  evidence  to  tbe 
contrary.  Before  walking  into 
what  was  billed  as  the  last 
round  of  talks  before  his  sched- 
uled departure  this  meaning, 
an  evidently  weary  Mr  Butler 
said  his  demands  for  unre- 
stricted access  to  suspect  sites 
had  so  for  been  rejected  by  the 
chief  Iraqi  negotiator,  Tariq 
Aziz. 

“Iraq  has  said  that  wm  not 
occur.  That  is  tbe  question  that 
the  Security  Council  will  have 
to  consider  — whether  it  is 
prepared  to  accept  that  or  not” 
Mr  Butler  said. 

The  United  States  has  not 
ruled  out  the  use  of  air  strikes 
to  make  Iraq  comply  with 
weapons  inspections.  US  forces 
in  the  Gulf  were  reinforced  in 
October  and  November  during 
the  earlier  crisis  when  Bagh- 
dad attempted  to  stop  US  ex- 
perts taking  part  in  UN 
weapons  inspection  teams. 


Hopes  rose  In  the  UN  Special 
Commission  on  Iraq  (Unscom) 
when  Mr  Butler  was  called  for 
unscheduled  talks  with  Mr 
Aziz  on  Sunday  night.  The 
Iraqi  deputy  prime  minister 
had  said  he  would  reveal  de- 
tails of  the  country's  produc- 
tion of  biological  and  chemical 
weapons.  But  Mr  Butler  com- 
plained after  the  talks  that  he 
“didn’t  hear  anything  that  was 
terribly  new".  He  said:  “Biol- 
ogy didn't  present  anything 
new  at  alL  In  lhct  [Iraq  gave]  a 
rather  defiant  statement  that 
said:  ‘Nothing,  there  is  noth- 
ing.' [On]  chemistry,  we  are 
still  arguing  about  the  very  im- 
portant nerve  gas  called  VX." 

Iraq  needs  Unscom's  ap- 
proval before  stringent  eco- 
nomic sanctions  — imposed 
after  President  Saddam’s  1990 
invasion  of  Kuwait  — con  be 
lifted.  Mr  Butler  has  fre- 
quently complained  that  Uns- 
com's work  has  beat  hindered 
by  Baghdad's  refusal  to  give 
the  UN  teams  of  experts  unre- 
stricted access. 

More  than  -X)  palaces  and  20 
other  “sensitive  sites”  have 
been  ruled  off-limits. 

Iraq  has  meanwhile  accused 

Unscom  of  deliberately  drag- 
ging out  its  work  to  extend  the 
sanctions  against  Iraq 

indefinitely. 

Before  his  arrival  Mr  Butler 
was  vilified  in  the  Baghdad 
press  as  a “mad  dog”,  Yeste- 
day.  however,  in  a possible 
softening  of  the  Iraqi  line, 
newspapers  described  the  Uns- 
com chief  as  an  "impartial  dip- 
lomat”. Mr  Butler,  an  Austra- 
lian diplomat  and  arras-control 
expert,  said  he  would  not  give 
up  hope  ctf  finding  a solution 
until  the  last  minute. 


Dog  with  no  name  awaits  Clinton  decree 


EdWuflflanqrhi  NmrYoric 


M; 


aking  decisions 
was  never  the  United 
States  president's 
strong  point,  butt  yesterday 
Bill  rttjiten  freed  erne  of  the 
toughest  ofhi8  second  term: 
choosing  a name . for  the 
new  White  House  resident. 

The  three-month-old  lab- 
rador retriever  puppy  ar- 
rived by  limousine  on  Sun- 
i 

• t 


day,  replacing  the  departed 
Chelsea  Clinton  (now  a stu- 
dent at  Stanford  University 
in  California),  and  provid- 
ing a cosy  spin  now  that 
ffcrry  are  vital  ac- 

cessories for  beads  of  state. 

Mr  Cttnton  showed  off  his 
new  companion  in  a stroll 
in  the  White  Honse 
grounds,  though  it  emerged 
yesterday  that  a secret 
“trial”  runaround  took 
place  last  week. 


But  the  White  House 
spokesman  Barry  Toiv  had 
no  answer  yesterday  on  the 
most  sensitive  issue:  how 
the  White  House  cat.  Socks, 
is  reacting. 

“That’s  what’s  on  every- 
one’s mind.”  Mr  Toiv  said. 

Socks  used  to  sleep  with 
Chelsea.  But  it  is  unlikely 
that  tbe  dog  will  occupy  her 
room.  Mr  Clinton  joked 
that  Chelsea’s  departure 
would  “free  up  another 


bedroom”  for  letting  out  to 
party  donors. 

The  dog  is  a present  from 
Tony  Harrington,  a Wash- 
ington DC  lawyer  with 
breeding  kennels  in  Mary- 
land. According  to  a secre- 
tary at  his  office,  the  dog 
was  trained  at  a deport- 
ment schooL 

Members  of  the  public 
are  using  the  Internet  and 
tabloid  newspapers  to  sug- 
gest names  — some  obscene 


but  most  very  dull.  The 
New  York  Post  fovourite 
was  “Brownie”.  “Sax”, 
“Shoes”  and  “Boots”  were 
others.  Since  the  puppy  is 
male,  names  such  as 
“Paula"  and  “GennAfer” 
would  be  Inappropriate. 

The  White  House  con- 
firmed yesterday  that  Mr 
Clinton  would  make  a pre- 
Christmas  visit  to  US 
troops  In  Bosnia  — without 
the  dog. 


President  Clinton  with  dog 
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The  fate  of  Mr  Robinson 


Unless  he  has  fresh  answers  he  ought  to  go 


THOSE  who  want  this  Government  to 
succeed  — as  the  Guardian  most  fer- 
vently does  — take  no  pleasure  from  the 
sorry  tale  of  Geoffrey  Robinson  and  his 
tangled  financial  affairs-  On  the  con- 
trary, the  paymaster-general  entered 
public  office  in  May  backed  by  the  good 
wishes  of  all  those  who  like  flair, 
warmth  and  personality  in  their  politi- 
cians — and  who  dislike  the  produc- 
tion-line uniformity  which  defines  too 
much  of  Westminster  life.  Even  the 
source  of  Mr  Robinson’s  current  trou- 
bles — his  vast  fortune  — was  initially 
welcomed  as  a strength:  the  “million- 
aire minister”  boosted  New  Labour’s 
claim  to  be  the  party  of  business. 

Now  all  that  has  backfired,  with 
Downing  Street  forced  yesterday  to  in- 
sist that  the  paymaster-general 's  job  is 
safe.  The  drumbeat  demanding  his  head 
has  got  louder.  It  began  with  revela- 
tions that  Mr  Robinson  bad  benefitted 
from  a tax-avoiding  offshore  trust  It  got 
louder  when  he  unveiled  the  new 
£50,000  celling  on  individuals’  tax-free 
savings,  exposing  him  to  charges  of 
hypocrisy,  ^dtering  his  own  stash  of 
cash  from  the  taxman  while  barring  the 
rest  of  us  from  doing  the  same.  Now 
there  is  an  attack  on  his  truthfulness, 
as  new  facts  have  emerged  which 
plainly  contradict  his  earlier  accounts. 

Until  now  we  have  been  reluctant  to 
join  this  chorus.  We  all  knew  recruiting 
talent  from  beyond  conventional  poli- 
tics would  bring  complications.  They 
quietly  adopted  a more  forgiving  atti- 
tude to  Mr  Robinson,  as  they  had  ear- 
lier with  Lord  Simon.  We  were  equally 
wary  of  comparing  these  two  Labour 
controversies  with  Tory  sleaze,  prefer- 
ring to  draw  a key  distinction.  While 
Messrs  Hamilton  and  Aitken  used  their 
public  roles  to  make  private  money, 
Robinson  and  Simon  have  got  into  trou- 
ble because  their  private  money  has 
been  judged  by  public  standards.  They 
did  not  use  their  offices  for  private 


gain;  rather  their  private  gain,  earned 
before  they  were  in  government,  has 
jeopardised  their  current  offices. 

Tti  this  context^  we  ormninflfid  that  the 
initial  Charge  at  the  heart  of  the  Robin- 
son qffair  should,  not  be  politically  fetal. 
If  Mr  Robinson  had  avoided  tax,  he 
might  not  have  won  our  admiration  hut 
nor  had  he  broken  die  law.  Nor  did 
hypocrisy,  however  unappealing,  seem 
sufficient  grounds  for  an  outright  min- 
isterial sacking.  The  problem  presented 
by  Mr  Robinson  stewarding  savings 
and  taxation  policy  could  have  been 
solved  simply  by  moving  him  to  an- 
other job. 

If  that  was  all  we  knew,  the  matter 
might  have  ended  there.  Gordon  Brown 
could  forge  ahead  with  Labour’s  com- 
mitment to  close  offshore  tax  loopholes 
and  Geoffrey  Robinson  could  offer  his 
expertise  elsewhere  — at,  say,  the  De- 
partment of  Trade  and  Industry.  But 
that  seems  untenable  now,  in  the  light 
of  the  new  facts  which  emerged  at  the 
weekend.  Mr  Robinson  first  insisted  he 
had  no  say  over  the  action  of  the  trusts 
from  which  he  benefitted.  Indeed,  when 
our  sister  paper  the  Observer  said 
otherwise,  he  fired  off  a letter  threaten- 
ing libel  action  if  he  did  not  get  a 
retraction  and  a frill  apology.  Yet  now 
Mr  Robinson  has  acknowledged  that  he 
did  seek  to  influence  the  trust  — to 
exercise  a share  option  and  buy  a stake 
in  Coventry  City  football  club.  At  best, 
this  change  of  story  is  inept,  leaking  out 
sensitive  details  in  dribs  and  drabs  — 
ineptitude  that  is  hardly  acceptable  in  a 
government  minister.  At  worst,  it  is  our 
old  and  unloved  friend:  “economy  with 
file  truth.”  The  Guardian  has  had  more 
experience  than  it  wants  with  senior 
politicians  who  cry  libel  when  feced 
with  rfaims  that  turn  out  to  be  true.  Mr 
Blair  must  resolve  this  whole  business 
now:  unless  he  gets  a complete  and 
satisfactory  explanation  from  Mr  Rob- 
inson, he  should  let  him  go. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


Lone  parents:'"' industry  flying  blind 

a new  warning  » * 9 


The  future’s 
not  that  bad 


I ABOUR  MFs  who  voted 
Libr  the  abolition  of  single 


Turkey  gets  the  cold  shoulder 

The  West  should  do  something  subtler  than  open  rebuffs 


parent  benefits  as  part  of  a 
welfare-to-work  package  (47 
MPs  rebel  against  Blair,  De- 
cember II)  may  not  be  aware 
that  only  fee  “registered"  un- 
employed on  job  seeker’s 
allowance  (JSA)  win  be  eligi- 
ble for  the  mainsteam  New 
Deal  Lane  parents  are  effec- 
tively excluded  from  fee  JSA 
by  its  stringent  avaflabflity- 
for-work  test. 

New  Deal  is  New  Labour,  so 
there  is  no  Conservative  com? 
mitment  barring  Labour  from 
making  time  on  benefit, 
rather  than  time  on  JSA,  fee 
basis  for  eUgfeilty. 

Indeed,  consistency 
requires  feat  Harriet  Barman 
and  fee  Government  as  a 
whole  adopt  such  an  ap- 
proach for  all  those  lone 
mothers  who  choose  that 
route  to  paid  work. 

Irene  BruegeL 
Readerin  Urban  Policy, . 
Sooth  Bank  University, 
Wandsworth  Road, 

London  SW82JZ. 


YOUR  feature  an  the  BAe 
Airbus  request  for 
launch  aid  for  the 
A340/600  aircraft  (Finance, 
December  10)  made  depress- 
ing, but  predictable,  reading. 
The  issue  Is  when  will  fee  TJK 
actually  develop  a coherent 
policy  for  strategic  industries 
such  as  aerospace? 

In  our  research  on.  the  com- 
mercial aerospace  industry  in 
the  last  two  years,  we  have 
been  constantly  amazed  by 
fee  depth  of  ignorance  in  the 
UK  regarding  fee  real  nature 
of  fee  large  commercial  air- 
craft business. 

The  culprit  here  is  undoubt- 
edly free  market,  neo-classi- 
cal economics.  Without 
doubt,  fee  tired  nostrums  of 
economic  liberalism  have  no 
utility  as  a framework  for  the 
analysis  of  commercial  aero- 
nautics. The  following  factors 
make  neo-classicism 
Irrelevant 

L In  commercial  aerospace, 
products  are  produced  which 
have  a shelf-life  of  up  to  50 
years.  The  manufacturer  has 
a responsibility  for  spares 
and  maintenance  support 
throughout  the  aircraft’s  life. 


We  may  edit  letters:  shorter 
ones  are  more  likely  to  appear 


2L  Development  costs  are 
now  so  enormous  ($10-12 
hffiWi  fpr  the  A3XX)  that 
they  can  only  be  amortized 
over  very  long  periods,  per- 
haps  15-20  years.  Many  civil 
jet  transports  never  became 
profitable.  When  they  do,  It  Is 
usually  after  500  or  600  have 
been  produced. 

3.  In  commercial  aerospace, 
enormous  profits  can  be 
earned  by  monopoly  products 
such  as  fee  Boeing  747.  A jum- 
bo is  a snip  at  $150  mfflten 
wife  Boeing  clearing  $40  mil- 
lion profit 

4 Aircraft  manufecture  cre- 
ates enormous  spin-oSs  for 
the  rest  of  fee  economy  which 
are  not  captured  in  a stan- 
dard commercial  evaluation. 
These  exist  in  high  technol- 
ogy applications,  which  spill 
across  into  other  areas  of 
manufacturing,  and  high 
value-added  and  high  skilled 
labour,  which  offer  protection 
against  technology  diffusion 
and  competition.  There  vre 
export  warnings  and  fee  air- 
craft’s role  as  a critical  inter- 
mediate good  for  the  weald’s 
largest  industry,  tourism. 

5.  In  competitor  countries. 


such  as  the  US,  enormous 
state  supports  underwrite 
commercial  aircraft  manufac- 
ture. The  US  tmiK  fee  lan- 
guage of  the  free  market,  but 
is  not  foolish  enough  to  apply 
it  to  the  commercial  aero- 
space industry.  Nasa  and  fee 
Department  of  Defense  drive 
research  and  development  for 
i Boeing  and  seek  to  secure  US 
competitive  advantage. 

For  all  these  reasons,  the 
UK's  apparent  decision  not  to 
give  launch  aid  (which  is 
repaid)  hands  our  competi- 
tors a dear  advantage.  It  also 
shows  how  we  misunderstand 
the  industry  and  are  not  able 
to  articulate  a strategic  pol- 
icy. As.  the  sbake-up  of  the 
European  aerospace  Industry 
gathers  pace,  our  partners  in 
Europe  will  draw  the  centre 
of  the  industry  fhrther  away 
from  fee  UK.  Meanwhile,  our 
competitors  will  not  be  able  to 
believe  their  luck  as  we 

dither  and  procrastinate. 

Pro£¥MHpAam<uker 
Dr  Derek  Braddon. 
PaulDowdalL 
Aerospace  Research  Group, 
University  of  the  West  of 
England,  Bristol  B16 1QY. 


Manuel  castdia  (Haul- 
ing in  fee  future,  Deoam- 
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I VI  tag  in  the  future,  Deoamr 
ber  IS)  predicts  a sophisti- 
cated future  where  the 
ordinary  citizen  will  enjoy  at 
beat  “Informed  bewilder- 
ment" — though  growing  up* 
and,  living  in  fear  — or  fee 
possibility  of  opting  out  into 
local  fundamentalisms.  Faced 
wife  this  choice  of  fear  and 
Oppression,  wife  or  without 
MTV,  he  protects  his  status  as 
a commentator  by  citing  Le- 
nin as  a good  reason  for  not 
trying  to  change  fee  world. 

The  feet  that  fee  Russian 
Revolution  did  not  succeed 
has  became  a prop  to  the  com- 
placency of  “critics”  of  capi- 
talism: nothing  to  be  done. 
Would  CasteDs  in  1997  have 
told  those  campaigning  for 
political  democracy  and  the 
eight-hour  day  to  go  home  be- 
cause the  French  Revolution 
had  led  to  the . Napoleonic 
wars? 

WnHfennff  K inching-. 

address  supplied, 
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AMR  providing  a formi- 
jrYdaUe  checklist  of  fee  po- 


TURKEY’S  exclusion  from  the  remotest 
consideration  for  EU  membership  is  a 
worrying  development  The  EU  summit 
at  Luxembourg  had  no  alternative,  by 
the  time  it  met  than  to  bar  Ankara 
from  even  the  “B”  list  of  potential 
entrants.  But  no  one  can  be  really 
happy  with  the  outcome  — except, 
shortsightedly,  Greece.  Nothing  indeed 
will  stiffen  Turkish  stubbornness  more 
than  yesterday’s  triumphalist  cries 
from  Athens.  Some  aspects  of  the  diplo- 
macy carried  out  in  advance  need  to  be 
re-considered  to  avoid  making  the  same 
mistakes  again.  It  is  in  no  one’s  inter- 
ests if  this  decision  merely  strengthens 
the  military  in  Ankara  as  it  plays  off 
the  secularists  against  the  Islamists. 

The  EU  was  right  to  insist  that  Tur- 
key must  improve  its  human  rights 
record  before  being  considered  for 
membership.  As  the  current  EU  presi- 
dent put  it,  a country  in  which  torture 
persists  cannot  sit  at  the  same  table. 
But  the  decision  in  effect  to  back  the 
Greek  line  unreservedly  on  how  to 
handle  its  territorial  disputes  with  Tur- 
key is  more  debatable.  It  is  one  thing  to 
refuse  to  recognise  the  Turkish  occupa- 
tion of  northern  Cyprus:  it  is  something 
else  to  pretend  that  Cyprus  meets  both 
the  political  and  economic  critera  for 
EU  membership  and  to  place  it  on  the 
Cast  track.  Ankara  should  not  have  a 
veto  but  there  is,  as  a matter  of  plain 
fact,  a historical  division  still  to 
resolve. 

The  Washington  Post  commentator 
Jim  Hoagland  last  month  accused  the 


Clinton  administration  of  encouraging 
Ankara’s  “unrealistic  ambition”  to  join 
the  EU,  when  the  obstacles  were  clearly 
unsurmountable.  US  diplomats  have  ar- 
gued, correctly,  that  a Turkey  within 
Europe  would  be  a more  stable  nation, 
but  they  have  turned  a blind  eye  to  the 
“self-destructive"  behaviour  of  the 
Turkish  military  which  makes  mem- 
bership a pipe-dream.  Historically,  the 
value  attached  by  Washington  to  Tur- 
key as  a key  player  on  the  cold  war 
fault  line  encouraged  Ankara  to  persist 
in  policies  which  have  alienated 
Europe.  And  when  the  cold  war  ended, 
Turkey  proved  useful  to  the  West  as  an 
expedient  ally  against  Iraq.  Today  it 
continues  to  attack  separatist  Kurds  in 
Iraq  with  US-supplied  weapons  and  ar- 
tillery: the  Iraqi  problem  thus  perpetu- 
ates the  Turkish  problem.  Even  yester- 
day, senior  Nato  officials  in  Brussels 
were  muddying  the  waters  by  saying 
that  Nato  would  prefer  Turkey  to  be 
“closer  to  Europe.”  Washington  also 
values  Turkey’s  role  as  a bridge  be- 
tween Europe  and  Asia,  now  enhanced 
by  the  “ofl.  factor.”  Whether  or  not  the 
proposed  new  pipelines  from  Central 
Asia  come  through  Iran,  they  would  all 
end  up  on  the  Turkish  shores. 

These  strategic  considerations  lead  to 
blurred  messages  which  only  nourish 
more  illusions  in  Ankara.  A civil  soci- 
ety is  starting  to  emerge  in  Turkey 
alongside  the  more  familiar  forces  of 
Islam  and  military -guarded  secularism. 
It  is  a complex  mix:  requiring  more 
subtle  handling  not  more  open  rebuffs. 


Mr  Humphrys  faces  some  hostile  questions 


Postscript 


YOUR  correspondeiits(Let- 
tere,  December  15)  may 


I tors,  December  15)  may 
see  fee  Government’s  reac- 
tion to  John  Humphrys1  s in- 
terview wife  Harriet  Harman 
as  “a  blatant  attempt  at  arm- 
twisting",  but  for  some  of  us 
— even  a fellow  Journalist 
like  myself  — the  politician’s 
outrage  was  entirely  justified. 

The  feet  feat  Harman  was 
trying  to  defend  fee  Indefensi- 
ble, and  making  a pretty  fair 
hash  of  it,  is  neither  hero  nor 
there.  She  was  a guest  on  fee 
Today  programme  in  her 
capacity  as  a minister  of  fee 
Crown  and  one  of  our  elected 
representatives.  She  had  a 
right  to  be  heard  in  the  inter- 
est of  those  of  us  who  wanted 
to  hear  what  she  had  to  say. 

This  right  the  abominable 
Humphrys,  through  hie  con- 
stant and  increasingly  aggres- 
sive interruptions,  utterly 
refased  to  concede. 

Richard  Last. 

Tiverton,  The  Ridge, 

Woking,  Surrey  GU22  7EQ,  j 


I HE  problem  Ue*  not  with 
I Humphreys  hut  with  the 


I Humphreys  but  with  fee 
way  New  Labour  is  behaving. 
It  falls  to  not  tellmg  us  plainly 
what  is  being  considered,  and 
why,  relying  instead  cm  “spin" 
to  create  fee  right  impression 
to  our  gullible  lithe  minds 
Our  message  to  Tony  Blair 
should  be:  “We  are  not  idiots; 
give  os  the  truth  and  we  will 
give  you  support” 

Peter  Varney. 

2 Norman  Avenue, 

Abingon,  Oxen  QX142HQ. 


MR  Humpbrys  should  be 
given  valium  and  packed 


MANCHESTER  or  Leith, 
chosen  for  the  final  rest- 
ing place  of  Britannia  (Letters, 
December  15),  are  the  only 
places  on  the  short-list  that 
had  nothing  at  all  to  do  with 
her  existence.  She  is  seen 
merely  as  a scenic  adjunct  to 
property  development.  Here 
Is  more  evidence  that  the  Gov- 
ernment is  fixated  on  appear- 
ances not  substance. 

Robert  Straughton. 

Rusland,  Ulverston, 

Cumbria  LA128LA. 


/“Viable  checklist  of  fee  po- 
tentially doomladen  forces 
which  will  be  at  work  in  the 
2lst  century,  Manuel  Castells 
concludes  feat  he  will  “ab- 
stain” freon  suggesting  any 
cure  for  the  ills  he  diagnoses. 

This  Is  becoming  a charac- 
teristic stance  of  leading 
social  theorists  today.  It  is 
like  being  informed  by  a doc- 
tor that  you  are  heading 
towards  a very  painful  death 
hut  he  has  decided  to  “ab- 
stain" from  informing  you 
about  any  remedial  action 
you  could  take. 

I Morgan. 

26  May  Crescent, 

Lincoln  LN1 1LP. 


A A ANUEL  speculates  that  if 
I VI  we  make  the  same  mis- 


I VI  given  vallum  and  packed 
off  on  a round-the-world  trip 
to  the  BBC  radic  car,  and 
Today’s  anchor  spot  handed 
over  to  ifs  incisive,,  urbane 
and  witty  sports  commenta- 
tor, Gary  Richardson. 
JohnMoger. 

17  The  Green,  Brannstcm, 
Northerns  nnu  7HW. 


MftJfHY  destroy  the  credtoR- 
IW  ity  of  an  article  on  bio- 


| 'Hti!  media  and  broadcast- 
I tog  does  seem  to  be  doani- 


I tog  does  seem  to  be  domi- 
nated bv  urtma  dflnnaa  who 
use  rudeness  to  give  them- 
selves Job  satisfaction.  Where 
axe  the  present-day  equiva- 
lents to  Harold  Williamson, 
Alistair  Cooke,  Brian  Red- 
head. John  Tknpson,  John  Ar- 
lott,  etc?  Do  journalists  <rf  such 
status  now  exist? 

Cyril  Peberdy. 

2 Princes  Street, 

Dorchester  DTI  2TP. 


*T*BTR  Cmrarmnmrt  shonTri  not 

I take  it  personally:  John 


I take  it  personally:  John 
Humphrys  is  aggressively 
rude  to  everyone.  It  may  have 
something  to  do  wife  feat 
playground  banter  which 
passes  for  debate  to  the  Com- 
mons. But  if  fee  Government 
can  persuade  the  BBC  to  get 
rid  of  Humphrys,  they  will  be 
doing  all  erf  us  a favour. 

Tom  Roberts. 

76  High  Street,  Wivenhoe, 
Colchester  C079AB. 


ITU  sorxy,  there  certainly  js  a 
I “John  Humphrys  problem” 
(Leader,  December  13).  He  is 
symbolic  of  a genre  which  has. 
destroyed  the  intellectual 
pleasure  of  politics  on.  radio 
and  television. 

Kevin  J Nixon. 

Main  Street,  Theddlngworfe. 
Lelcs  LE17  6QZ. 


WW  ity  of  an  article  on  bio- 
technology (Food:  the  £250bn 
gamble,  December  15)  by 
printing  a photograph  which 
has  no  relationship  to  genetic 
engineering?  A syringe  would 
not  be  placed  anywhere  near  a 
ripe,  picked  tomato. 

J P Malone- 
103  Main  Road, 

Wffljy,  Northants  NNB  2UB. 


IMffHT  can’t  we  buy  meat  on 
Ww.the  bone  provided  wife  a 


wW.the  bone  provided  wife  a 
government  health  wanting? 
Then  we  could  choose. 
JMDent 
4 Bridge  Terrace, 
CastieDourias  DG7  2JP. 


\A/HEN  is  John  Humphrys 
W to  be  let  loose  on  those 


M I alone  to  finding  it  odd 
#%UiaL  not  one  word  about 


Waging  the  classification  war 


V Vto  be  let  loose  on  those 
platitude-spouting  folk  on 
Thought  for  the  Day? 

Dr  Nicolai  Ivan  Etzsche. 
University  of  Manchester. 


#wfeat  not  one  word  about 
: fee  Geotfray  Robinson  affair 
has  yet  appeared  to  the  New 
Statesman? 

Prof  Hugh  Stephenson. 
Dapartwiwit  nf.Tnmmllsm, 

City  University. 


takes  as  we  made  to  the  20th 
century  — using  technology 
industrialisation  to  mas- 
sacre each  other  to  atrocious 
wars  — wife  new  technologi- 
cal powers,  we  may  well  end 
life  an  the  planet.’ 

Given  what  we  know  about 
the  ability  of  fee  earth’s  life 
system  to  adjust  to  past  natu- 
ral disasters  when,  following 
mass  extinctions,  new  forms 
of  life  have  evolved  and  flour- 
ished, and,  given  the  ability  of 
some  forms  — extremqphlles 
— to  live  in  what  (to  us)  seem 
fee  most  inhospitable  and  un- 
likely environments,  Is  It 
plausible  that  our  activities 
would  end  life  on  fee  planet? 

It  would  seem  more  likdy 
that,  through  the  pressures 
we  exert  upon  the  environ- 
ment; we  win  hasten  fee  de- 
mise of  human  life  on  qa|thJ 
but  feat  other  forms  of  life 
win  evolve  and  occupy  fee 
niche  that  we  have  left 
JeanPerraton. 

Address  supplied. 
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Officials  can  make  new  categories  but  income  is  still  vital 


A disaster  waiting  to  happen  I Nature  note 


THE  fire  at  Heathrow  Air- 
port's Terminal  One 


NEITHER  Marx  nor  Major  was  right. 
Marx,  if  you  remember  your  Commu- 
nist Manifesto  of  1848,  believed  there 
were  only  two  classes  — the  owners  of 
the  means  of  production  (bourgeoisie) 
and  the  workers  (proletariat)  — with 
the  bourgeoisie  destined  to  be  their  own 
“grave  diggers”  with  victory  for  the 
proletariat  “inevitable”.  Tell  that  to  the 
global  market  makers.  John  Major,  al- 
most 150  years  later,  declared  his  con- 
viction in  his  race  for  the  Tory  leader- 
ship that  a classless  society  was 
achievable.  Alas,  it  is  further  away 
than  ever,  not  least  because  of  the 
policies  he  pursued.  Now  the  Economic 
and  Social  Research  Council  in  a new 
report  to  the  Office  for  National  Statis- 
tics has  proposed  that  instead  of  the 
current  six  occupational-based  rfMw 
we  need  to  establish  eight  in  time  for 
the  next  census  in  2001.  We  agree. 
Absurdly,  the  current  six  classifica- 
tions deal  only  with  people  in  paid 


employment  and  exclude  40  per  cent  of 
the  population.  Even  though  there  was 
no  welfare  state  when  the  current  clas- 
sification system  was  established  in 
1921,  there  was  a need  then  for  a more 
embracing  approach.  Seventy  years  on, 
it  is  even  more  urgent  The  longterm 
unemployed,  the  sick  and  people  who 
have  never  worked  are  an  essential  part 
of  our  society.  As  the  new  report  notes, 
their  inclusion  “should  lead  to  an  im- 
proved understanding  of  how  people’s 
jobs — or  lack  of  a job — affect  their  life 
chances  and  those  of  their  children.” 
Much  has  been  made  of  the  marginali- 
sation of  the  middle  classes,  no  longer 
guaranteed  secure  jobs  or  imim-mp  from 
repossessed  homes.  But  though  these 
differences  have  narrowed,  income  in- 
equality has  widened  ■—  and  wjQl  widen 
further  under  current  Labour  pig-nq 
Class  cannot  be  defined  by  income 
alone,  but  income  remains  the  most 
useftil  yardstick  for  policy-makers. 


■ port's  Terminal  One 
(Saved  by  lock,  bravery  and 
good  planning,  December  13) 
has  yet  again  demonstrated 
the  design  failings  of  many 
large  public  buildings. 

It  is  fortunate  that  fee  fire 
broke  out  to  the  early  hours; 
tiro  hours  later,  the  building 
would  have  contained  some 
4,000  passengers  amd  their 
“meeters  and  greeters”,  and 
traffic  congestion  would  have 
hindered  the  arrival  of  fee 
fire  brigade.  It  is  likely  feat 
there  would  have  been  a very 
high  casualty  toll  as  a rapid 
evacuation  would  have  been 
unlikely. 

Heathrow  Airport  to  gen- 
eral, and  Terminal  One  in 
particular,  is  chronically 
overcrowded  for  much  of  fee 
day.  Thte  overcrowding  is  ex- 
acerbated by  fee  manner  to 
which  many  airlines  insist  pm 
unreasonably  early  check-in 
times,  and  by  the  plethora  cf 
concessionaires'  outlets.  The 
service  areas  for  fee  latter 
frequently  dnnhtc  as  fire  es- 
cape routes  and  are  often  ob- 


structed with  merchandise.  It 
is  unfortunate  that  BAA's  ! 
only  response  to  overcrowd- 
ing at  Heathrow  has  .been  to 
call  for  an  additional  terminal 
which,  if  the  early  plans  are 
to  be  behaved,  will  have  an 

even  higher  proportion  of 

retail  space  than  fee  existing 
buildings. 

The  airport  operator  should 
be  compelled  to  reduce  the 
number  of  people  waiting  un- 
necessarily In  airport  build- 
ings by  assisting  airlines  to 
reduce  check-in  times  and  en- 
couraging “meeters  and 
greeters"  to  move  off  fee  air- 1 
port  The  forthcoming,  in*  i 
tertm,  station  at  Stockley 
Park  would  have  been  ideal 
for  such  a facility. 

The  opening,  within  fee 
last  five  years,  of  two  burger 
bars  and  a flsh-and-chip  res- 
taurant, with  fee  attendant, 
fire  risk  in  a 30-year-old  build- 
ing, must  surely  he  open  to 
question. 

Mark  Lyons. 

Public  Services,  Tax  and  i 

Commerce  Union,  j 

Heathrow  Airport  i 


QARA  Ramsden  (Letters, 
ODecember  9)  appears  to 
have  missed  the  point  about 
her  TV  series,  Against  Na- 
ture. She  claims  to  have  com- 
missioned it  “to  .bear  the 
other  voices  to  fee  [environ- 
mental] debate.”  But  George 
Monblot  and  John  Vidal 
(Reports,  November  26)  are 
protesting  not  at  what  fee 
series  might  have  been,  but  at 
fee  inaccuracies,  flawed  jour- 
nalism and.  flawed  logic  it  ac- 
tually contains. 

Perhaps  Instead  of  the 
scheduled  debate  to  “give  a 
platform  to  leading  greens 
and  their  critics  to  discuss 
the  Issues  raised  in  the 
series*',  Channel  1 might  host 
one  to  consider  whether  good 
journalism  has  become  a ca- 
sually to  the  battle  to  make 
provocative  programmes  and 
address  the  serious  allega- 
tions made  against  fee  mak- 
ers of  Against  Nature. 
Colleen  Baldwin. 

(Associate  Producer, 

Scare  Stories,  BBC2), 

54  Woodvfllfi  Road, 

Richmond,  Surrey  TW10  7QN- 


A Country  Diary 


*•  1 n-JKt. 


DORSET:  A wheel-mounting 
had  come  dean  away  from 
corroded  metal  on  my  rotary 
mower  and,  although  fee  en- 
gine was  in  fine  -condition,  I 
was  regretfully  loading  fee 
machine  for  its  last  journey  to 
the  refuse  dump  when  I 
remembered  fee  blacksmith. 
He  made  it  like  new  in  one 
day  for  £5.  Down  fee  road  in 
Stalbridge  is  annthgr  black- 
smith. The  sign  outside  says: , 
“Established  1687".  Geoffrey 
Jeans,  now  to  charge,  is  a 
member  of  the  founding  fam. 
fly  and  Ms  nephew  is  training 
to  continue  an  unbroken  tra- 
dition. At  9.30  to  fee  morning 
the  fire  was  flaring  up  from  a 
small  pile  cf  coal-chips.  I saw 
an  accurate  16mm  hole 
punched  to  fee  glowing  red 
section  cf  a flat  metal  strip.  K 
was  one  component  to  fee 
restoration  of  a complicated, 
fence.  Nowadays,  the  fire  is 
finned  mechanically,  though 
smoke  still  rises  up  the  same, 
ancient  chimney,  one  of  two 
feat  form  a blackened  stone 
arch  to  fee  bonding  that 


stands  where  it  has  always 
stood.  Geoffrey’s  first  job, 
after  breakfast,  when  he  was 
eight  years  old,  was  to  ply  fee 
bellows.  I saw  him  fashion  a 
beautiful  scroll,  hammering 
the  metal  round  the  pointed 
aid  of  the  anvIL  The  business 
does  not  advertise  (“People 
know  where  we  are”)  but 
there  is  no  shortage  of  work — 
not  many  horses  to  shoe,  but 
stin. practical  repair  jobs  for 
farmers  or  people  like  me. 
There  is  more  to  fee  way  of 

riianririiBrs,  rnrfaitn  rails,  rkv> 

orafive  shepherds’  crooks  and 
garden  arches.  The  place  is 
ftill  of  relics  of  the  time  when 
m^tal  Implements  were  com- 
monly handmade  to  the  par- 
ticular requirements  of  per- 
sonal customers.  Outside  is  a 
great  “bonding  wheel"  some 
five  feet  to  diameter  wife  an 
18-inch  opening  In  the  centre, 
ft  was  used  in  the  process  cf 
fixing  steel  bands  (or  “bonds”) 
to  cartwheels  at  a time  whan  a 
string  of  horses  was  usually 
tethered  outside  fee  forge. 

JOHN  VALZJNS 
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The  Guardian  Tuesday  December  16 1997 


Matthew  Norman 


■■IANS  of  my  friend  Dr 
Julian  Lewis  will  be 
I relieved  to  learn  that 
he  to  alive  and  well,  and  on 
the  top  of  his  old  form.  The 
Tory  MP  for  New  Forest 
Bast  may  be  quite  a 
stranger  to  the  nationals 
these  days,  but  he  can  still 
get  his  name  in  the  local 
paper,  albeit  only  to  com- 
plain about  Its  absence  in  a 
previous  edition.  Julian  has 
written  to  rebuke  the  South- 
ern Daily  Echo  for  Calling  to 
mention  his  attendance  at 
“the  vital  public  meeting  on 
Dlbden  Bay”.  The  Echo,  he 

says,  throwing  pomposity 
to  the  wind,  “made  no  men* 


I — * 3 _ " _ 1 _ | . _ _ 1 structured  than  at  present,  In  national  wealth  with  zones 

W^IQIIr  A and  more  respectful  or  what  of  poverty  which  are  an  af- 

L^ldll  L Jl  V M I PTi  a I I 1 Ji  * rV  trl  J be  diagnoses  as  the  tax-pay-  front  to  a civilised  society 

I"-*  J ^ er’s  refusal  to  shell  out  any  is  not  heresy  or  rebellion  that 

_ ' * more.  makes  these  Labour  people 

|_  -1-1 _ I—  _ f ■ _ T*  Although  last  night  he  blind  to  the  merit  of  the  Blair- 

f i\  / T M O flOfi  oTlTO  TlOOf'^  addressed  the  political  prob-  Field  programme,  so  much  as 
L M \f  II  1^^  LJ1T"*|  B I J lem  by  sketching  out  an  ideal  passionate  incomprehension, 

Wi  1 W 1WIIUW  I IUVW  of  “welfare  for  the  man*  not  In  his  latest  book.  The  New 

the  Caw”,  he  sounded  like  a Reckoning  (Polity  Press), 
man  dowsing  down  the  politi-  David  Marquand  ponders  the 
cal  heat  with  word-play.  In  Impact  of  untamed  capitalism 
truth  Field  is  driven,  like  on  any  kind  of  social  demo- 
Tony  Blair  and  Gordon  cratic  politics.  Having  been 
Brown,  by  a fiery  zeal  to  tamed  in  the  Keynesian  era, 
throttle  off  the  rise  in  the  wel-  he  remarks,  capitalism  has 
nationalise  the  means  of  pro- 1 surprise  to  most  Labour  poll-  fere  budget  that  everyone  can  reverted  to  Its  Jungle  state. 


Commentary 


Hugo 

Young 


COMMENT  AMP  AWALYSISjj 

Channel  Island 
cows  produce 
the  best  cream 


duetdon,  distribution  or  ex-  tlclans,  and  very  many  otherwise 


change  anyway.  John  Smith,  Labour  supporters. 


through  future  years. 


flowing  and  may  well  be  immune 


from  the  influence  even  of 


Mr  Blair's  predecessor,  might  This  is  not  to  suggest  the  This  is  tough  stuff.  It  grows  those  progressive  politicians 
not  have  got  rid  of  Clause  4,  Blair  Revolution  was  a fraud  out  of  the  walfere-to-work  — by  no  means  all  of  them  — 
but  he  would  have  done  noth-  that  left  a sinister  beast  called  strategy:  see  Gordon  Brown,  who  “do  their  best  to  defend 
ing,  either,  about  fulfilling  its  Old  Labour  waiting  in  the  It  has  a sound  rationale,  both  the  welfare  state  against  cost- 


aspirations- 


wings  to  devour  every  mod-  economic  and  social.  But  the  cutters,  marketisers  and  pri- 


Compared  with  welfare  emising  change.  It's  much  politics  are  another  matter,  vatisers”.  The  only  effective 
reform  In  particular,  nation-  more  serious  than  that.  Wel-  These  have  quite  frankly  counter-force,  he  suggests, 
alisatton  was  void  of  hard  fere  reform,  unlike  Clause  4,  been  neglected.  It's  as  If  the  would  be  a progressive  coall- 


Blalr  should  invite  the  winner 
of  the  lottery  into  the  govern- 
ment They  have  to  go  through 
the  relatively  awkward  busi- 
ness of  popping  down  to  the 
newsagents  and  selecting  six 
numbers  to  earn  their  mil- 
lions, so  must  be  of  extraordi- 
narily high  calibre  and  well 
worth  a post  at  the  Foreign 
Office. 

Above  all  there  Is  one  state- 


tion  that  I— the  most  senior  meaning.  Most  of  old  Labour  really  does  challenge  the  mere  Invocation  of  New  tion  from  the  bottom-up:  for  yor|(  QfPel  Above^a^tTere 

elected  community  repre-  went  along  with  abolition  as  raison  d'etre  of  the  modern  Labour  is  supposed  to  be  toe  creation  of  which,  he  said  ,via'1  rv  ment  of  Robinsons  wmen. 


elected  community  repre- 
sentative present  — had 

taken  any  part  at  all " He 

believes  (and  this  kind  of 
suspicion  is  so  out  of  charac- 
ter) that  the  paper  “wishes 
to  play  party  politics"  in  a 
“disgraceful  way”.  The 
Ecbo  would  do  well  not  to 
ignore  the  menacing  tone  to 
his  complaint.  Recently.  Ju- 
lian threatened  to  report 
the  Diary' to  the  Press  Com- 
plaints Commission  tor  sug- 
gesting be  was  moonlight- 
in  gas  a media-monitoring 
Anglican  vicar,  and  we  ex- 
pect to  be  notified  of  his 
complaint  any  day  now. 

THE  case  of  Sir  Bernard 
Ingham  and  his  tele- 
scope becomes  more 
singular  by  the  week. 
Whenever  we  have  tried  to 


W 


HEN  he  became  an  affordable  sacrifice  In  the  Labour  Party.  It  alarms  not  enough  to  bring  all  its  politi-  in  an  earlier  book,  “a  conven- 

leader  of  the  Interests  or  a Labour  victory,  just  nostalgic  Ideologues,  but  clans  Into  line.  Yet  most  of  tional  party  victory  would  not 

Labour  Party,  As  with  much  else  that  en-  those  who  cannot  locate  it  in  be  enragh,  even  If  It  could  be 


while  designed  to  profess  his 


V V Tony  Blair  set  joyed  toe  compliant  silence  of  the  scheme  of  progressive 
course  for  a revolution.  many  Labour  politicians  from  politics,  including  many  MPs  The  nartV  IS  not 

He  was  determined  to  1996-97,  toe  prospect  of  vie-  who  say  they  could  not  face  a ^ ‘■J 


IT  BREAKS  no  law  to  have  Innocence,  proves  the  guilt 
muW-mllllon-pound  trusts  and  calibre  of  all  concerned, 
registered  in  Guernsey,  but  Describing  the  time  he  sug 
Now  that  victory  has  been  can  there  really  be  any  reason  gested  that  the  Orion  Trust 
procured.  But  the  bottom-up  fordoing  it  other  than  to  avoid  put  £10m  into  Transtec  he 
rbaiiongp;  to  the  forces  of  un-  paying  tax?  Even  Geoffrey  says:  “The  [TransTec]  board 
tamed  capitalism  remains,  Robinson  hasn’t  tried  to  say,  were  rather  keen  for  my  17 
shall  we  say,  moot.  Welfare  “The  trust  Is  in  Guernsey  as  per  cent  to  be  taken  up,  so  I 
hag  to  be  reformed,  and  at  the  It’s  handy  for  when  the  staff  suggested  to  the  trust:  'Are 
same  thne  genuine  poverty  fency  buying  a cow.  That  you  interested  in  looking  at 
has  to  be  addressed.  The  “new  could  take  ages  over  here,  but  this,  it  would  be  helpful  to 
kind  of  moral  collectivism"  there  they  «m  do  it  during  famfly.'  It  was  the  most  nor- 
which  Frank  Reid  speaks  of  their  lunch  break."  mal  thing  in  toe  world." 

offers  a guiding  aspiration.  The  real  scandal  of  Robin-  Where,  I wonder,  would .this 

but  it  has  yet  to  take  Its  place,  son's  business  dealings  is  that  activity  actually  come  in  a 
with  all  its  pains  as  well  as  they  all  appear  to  be  com-  thorough  list  of  most  normal 
rewards,  in  the  project  The  pletely  legal  Avoiding  tax,  ac-  things  in  toe  world.  Starting 


He  was  determined  to  1996-97,  toe  prospect  of  vie-  who  say  they  could  not  lace  a 
change  toe  way  his  party  was  tory  exerted  the  disciplinary  re-run  of  last  week's  attack  on 
seen  by  the  country  at  large,  influence  which  created  toe  benefits  for  single  parents. 


seen  by  the  country  at  large,  influence  which  created  toe  benefits  for  single  parents, 
especially  those  who  didn’t  impression  Mr  Blair  and  Mr  Considering  how  central  wel- 
vote  Labour.  His  bravery  and  Mandelson  wanted:  tbat  fere  reform  is  to  the  (pre- 
vision became  a common-  Labour  was  a party  made-  sumptive)  Blair  Decade,  toe 
place:  he  saw  what  should  be  over  into  something  entirely  state  of  the  argument  about  it 
done,  and  did  it  At  the  core  of  New.  is  primitive:  a condition  not 

his  victory  was  the  6lan  with  The  welfare  argument  now  much  Improved  by  throwing 
which  he  drove  the  party  to  raging,  and  certain  to  do  so  Harriet  Harman  to  the 
smash  toe  ark  of  Its  covenant,  for  months,  shows  this  is  not  wolves,  as  was  done  once 
Clause  4.  The  death  of  Clause  so.  As  it  could  not  be.  Welfare  again  yesterday. 

4 put  toe  life  in  New  Labour.  reform  is  not  a theoretical  The  hardest,  most  explicit 


re-run  of  last  week’s  attack  on  roaHv  horniiopH1 

benefits  for  single  parents.  redny»  Decause  rt 

Considering  how  central  wel-  hoc  r»nt  hpPJl 

fere  reform  is  to  toe  (pre- 

sumptive)  Blair  Decade,  the  admitted  tO  the 

state  of  the  argument  about  it  1 , 

is  primitive:  a conditionnot  debate  aS  in  the 

much  improved  by  throwing 

Harriet  Harman  to  the  case  Of  CiaUSe  4 


The  hardest,  most  explicit  them  have  not  been  carried  rewards,  in  the  project  The 


From  toe  perspective  of  question.  Nothing  gets  closer  I most  Blalrlte  exponent  of  the  [ beyond  the  earliest  stages  of  I party  is  not  ready,  because  cepting  a half  million  pound  with  dunking  biscuits  and  los- 


government,  this  achieve-  to  the  heart  erf  what  the  aver-  Line  is  Frank  Field,  Ms  Har-  persuasion.  „ . ... 

ment  looks  different  As  we  age  Labour  politician,  old  or  man's  deputy.  He  had  an-  At  stake  are  Labour's  val-  ted  to  the  debate  in  the  way  it  make  mill  inns  from  cheap  through  karate  and  wind  surf- 

should  have  seen  at  the  time,  new,  believes  he  or  she  is  in  other,  muted,  go  at  it  in  the  ues.  Throughout  his  cam-  was  before  toe  removal  of  shares,  and  then  joining  a ing.  1 reckon  buying  17  per 

it  was  in  significant  part  a business  to  protect  than  the  Prospect  lecture  last  night  paign  to  reform  the  party,  Mr  Clause  4.  So  far,  it  has  the  Government  committed  to  cent  of  a company  for  £10m 

sham.  Though  welcome  to  welfare  of  the  His  earlier  lectures  and  writ-  Blair  Insisted  that  whatever  makings  of  a top-down  hnpo-  “stopping  tax  relief  to  million-  comes  between  learning  Ice- 

boto  the  Tory  press  and  the  underprivileged.  ings,  which  he  has  not  resiled  happened  to  the  policies,  the  si  tion,  without  any  very  clear  aires  In  off-shore  havens"  is  landlc  as  a foreign  language 

Guardian,  and  a strong  in-  Yet  in  the  campaign  to  from,  convey  a coherent  but  values  had  not  changed.  Val-  idea  even  where  the  top  all  acceptable  to  Labour  be-  and  melting  down  helicopters 

ducement  to  previously  non-  make  Labour  New,  nothing  challenging  philosophy  for  re-  ues  are  a highly  sensitive  wants  to  go.  This  is  a recipe  cause  it  was  done  within  the  for  scrap. 


the  parly  has  not  been  admit-  salary,  taking  up  rights  to  ing  your  keys,  working  down 


Astrologer,  you  will  recall, 
he  has  always  denied  — 


sham.  Though  welcome  to  welfare 


recruit  Sir  Bernard  as  Diary  both  the  Tory  press  and  the  underprivileged. 


Guardian,  and  a strong  in- 
ducement to  previously  non- 


often  in  the  most  brusque  of  Labour  voters,  it  changed  the  was  said  about  welfare  making  welfare  as  a ladder  to  matter  to  him.  To  most  for  the  most  serious  trouble  of  law.  It’s  as  tf  no  one  minded  if  Just  how  divorced  from 

tones— having  any  interest  symbolism  more  than  toe  reform  except  in  toe  most  work,  rather  than  a depen-  Labour  politicians,  however,  Blair's  leadership-  The  po-  a minister  was  caught  robbing  most  people  are  the  business- 

in  the  stars.  Now.  however,  reality.  It  touched  the  digni-  vague  and  general  terms.  The  dency  hand-out.  Mr  Field  the  welfare  changes,  as  so  fer  tency  of  Labour’s  soul  has  not  a bank,  as  long  as  he  had  a men  being  drafted  into  the 

for  the  third  consecutive  fled  but  not  toe  efficient  part  seriousness  of  Mr  Blair's  in-  thinka  character  as  well  as  adumbrated,  do  constitute  a been  extinguihshed  by  the  valid  tax  disc  for  the  getaway  government,  becomes  appar- 

of  Labour's  moral  constitu-  tentions  has  therefore  come  behaviour  will  be  changed  by  shift  of  values,  in  that  they  size  of  New  Labour's  car  and  a receipt  for  the  ent  when  you  take  a break 

balaclava. 


tones—  having  any  interest 
in  the  stars.  Now,  however, 
for  the  third  consecutive 
week,  he  has  appeared  in 
the  column  of  highly  rated 
Sunday  Telegraph  star- 
gazer Psychic  Psmith.  “Ber- 
nard Ingham  has  been  in 
touch  with  me  again  via  a 
long  letter  and  several 
beautifully  drawn  astral 
maps.”  writes  Psmith, 
under  Aries,  “explaining  an 
imminent  eclipse  of  Venus 
In  Cancer,  which  bodes 
none  to  well  for  Uranus." 
Indeed  noL  “Many  thanks, 
Bernard,”  concludes 
Psmith.  “It's  good  to  have 
you  on  board.” 


tiou.  For  nobody  planned  to  | as  a complete  and  unpleasant  I benefits  more  selectively  | foil  to  reconcile  the  increase  I majority. 


iCw, 


THE  star  of  today's 

Things  To  Take  Single 
Mothers’s  Minds  Off 
Those  Benefits  Cuts  is  Har- 
riet Harman  herself.  As 
with  Pointless  Jack  Cun- 
ningham over  at  Agricul- 
ture. Harriet  is  considering 
having  a gym  built  at  the 
DSS  office  behind  the 
Strand.  A press  officer  ex- 
plains tbat  by  “moving 
Doors”,  the  department 
will  “save  £1.5  million", 
and  this  windfall  may  well 
fund  a gym.  Aha. 

LESS  helpfUL  sad  to 
report,  is  the  press 
office  at  Downing 
Street.  After  a Sunday 
newspaper  reported  tbat 
Lady  Thatcher  has  made  an- 
other of  her  secret  visits  to 
Mr  Tony  Blair,  this  time  to 
advise  him  on  howto  deal 
with  Saddam,  my  colleague 
Simon  Bowers  rang  Num- 
ber 10  with  an  idea.  Would  It 
not  be  sensible,  he  won- 
dered, for  Mr  Blair  to  put 
her  up  in  a spare  bedroom, 
thus  saving  all  the  time, 
trouble  and  fossil  fuels 
required  to  ferry  the  old  girl 
across  London?  The 
promise  that  a press  officer 
would  call  back  has  yet  to 
be  honoured. 

THE  list  of  candidates 
for  the  Dual  PC  Brains 
award  of  1997  Is 
boosted  by  Steve  McKee  of 
Potters  Bar,  who  was  called 
out  recently  to  deal  with 
someone  trapped  in  a 
bouse.  Wben  be  tried  shout- 
ing to  this  person  through 
the  door,  the  banging  only 
became  louder,  while  his 
subsequent  efforts  to  break 
In  were  defeated  by  dead- 
locks. He  then  borrowed  a 
chisel  and  ripped  out  a win- 
dow. but  his  search 
revealed  nothing.  Only 
then,  as  the  last  resort,  did 
he  summon  the  Fire  Bri- 
gade, but  the  use  of  thermal 
Imaging  cameras  also  failed 
to  locate  the  victim.  It  was 
at  this  point  that  he  went 
back  to  the  next  door  neigh- 
bour who  had  called  the 
police  In  the  first  place,  and 
came  upon  the  nel  eh  hour's 
bored  son.  aged  eight,  bang- 
ing on  his  bedroom  wall. 

THE  Blaenavon  Male 
Voice  choir  has  en- 
joyed an  overseas  tri- 
umph. “There  is  no  doubt- 
ing the  choir's  popularity,” 
the  Gwent  Press  informs 
readers.  “The  last  time  they 
went  abroad,  they  managed 
to  bring  South  Carolina's 
airport  to  a standstill  with  a 
rendition  of  the  Star  Span- 
gled Spanner.” 


$ 
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Dale  Campbell-Savours  admits  his  own  committee  of  MPs  is  quite  useless  at 
ferreting  out  corruption.  But  he  has  a recipe  for  making  self-regulation  work 

Stand  up  and  be  clean 

AS  THE  dust  settles  ] himself.  In  toe  Hamilton  case  | this  scale.  We  have  constitu- 1 been  set  up  In  agreement  with  | Nolan  proposed  appeal  proce- 
on  the  Hamilton  this  procedure  placed  the  ency  responsibilities.  And  the  and  on  the  advice  of  the  com-  dure  involved  the  whole  corn- 
affair  ail  agree  committee  in  direct  conflict  unpalatable  truth  is  that  the  miss  loner  was  being  conve-  mittee.  Many  now  reject  this 
that  the  Nolan  with  the  Nolan  recommenda-  old  select  committee  on  mem-  niently  Ignored.  approach  because  it  will  not 

reforms  have  been  tions.  as  Downey  and  Hamii-  bers’  interests  collapsed  The  inescapable  truth  is  work. 
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AS  THE  dust  settles 
on  the  Hamilton 
affair  ail  agree 
that  the  Nolan 
reforms  have  been 
severely  tested.  Is  self-regula- 
tioo  of  Parliament  working? 

Tbe  Nolan  committee 
recommended  ending  the 
tired,  old  and  corrupt  system 
of  political  inquiries  into 
MPs'  misconduct,  and  replac- 
ing it  with  investigations  tor 
an  independent  commis- 
sioner. The  first  commis- 
sioner. Sir  Gordon  Downey, 
has  reported  on  35  com- 
plaints against  members 
since  the  reforms  were  intro- 
duced. and  all  but  one  have 
gone  unchallenged. 

Nolan  recommended  that 
the  commissioner  should  es- 
tablish if  there  was  a prtma 
facie  case  to  answer.  He  could 
then  go  on  to  draw  conclu- 
sions and  make  Judgments.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  were 
no  agreement  an  the  facts 
with  the  accused  MP.  under 
Nolan's  second  recommenda- 
tion. the  case  would  pass  to  a 
subcommittee  of  the  newly 
created  standards  and  privi- 
leges committee  for  further 
investigation. 

The  subcommittee  would 
then  seek  itself  to  establish 
the  Tacts,  and  make  judg- 1 
meats.  If  accused  MPs  were  ] 
still  dissatisfied,  under' 
Nolan's  third  recommenda- 1 
tion.  they  could  appeal  to  the  j 
full  committee. 

This  procedure  avoided 
possible  conflicts  between  the 
commissioner  and  the  com- 
mittee. and  met  requirements 
of  natural  justice.  Neverthe- 
less. Nolan's  second  and  third 
recommendations  were  never 
folly  implemented,  as  it  be- 
came dear  they  would  not 
work. 

In  25  Fayed  allegation 
cases,  the  committee  unani- 
mously instructed  Sir  Gordon 
Downey  to  make  a Judgment 


himself.  In  toe  Hamilton  case 
this  procedure  placed  the 
committee  in  direct  conflict 
with  the  Nolan  recommenda- 
tions. as  Downey  and  Hamil- 
ton could  not  agree  on  toe 
facts. 

In  tine  with  Nolan's  second 
recommendation  toe  commit- 
tee could  have  stopped  toe 
commissioner's  Hamilton  in- 
quiry on  February  24  and 
turned  toe  whole  Issue  over 
to  a subcommittee.  This  was 
the  stage  by  which  Downey 
had  established  that  a prima 
facie  case  existed. 

It  would  have  meant  tele- 
vised hearings  In  the  Hamil- 
ton case  in  the  run-up  to  the 
election.  For  very  obvious 
reasons,  there  were  few  Con- 
servatives arguing  for  it.  The 
committee  refused  to  do  It 
and  asked  Downey  to  carry 
on.  And  on  reflection.  I be 


this  scale.  We  have  constitu- 
ency responsibilities.  And  toe 
unpalatable  truth  is  that  the 
old  select  committee  on  mem- 
bers' interests  collapsed 
under  toe  weight  of  political 
interference.  Tory  whips 
meddled  in  its  proceedings  in 
the  Hamilton.  Greer  and 
Grylis  inquiries.  Allegations 
have  recently  surfaced  of  in- 
fluence on  even  the  Jonathan 
Aitken  and  earlier  John 
Browne  inquiries.  The  pro- 
ceedings of  that  committee 
were  about  as  quasi-judicial 
as  a meeting  of  the  1922  Com- 
mittee of  Conservative  back- 
benchers. 

L like  3 fool,  believed  that  i 
the  period  of  post-Nolan  i 
reforms  would  herald  in  a 
period  of  unblinkered  objec- 
tivity. Nothing  could  be  fur- 
ther from  the  truth.  The  com- 
missioner side  of  sell- 


been  set  up  In  agreement  with 
and  on  the  advice  of  the  com- 
missioner was  being  conve- 
niently Ignored. 

The  inescapable  truth  is 
that  parliamentary  commit- 
tees, stuffed  with  politicians, 
cannot  carry  out  inquiries 
into  members'  conduct.  They 
simply  go  native.  Political 
pressures  are  too  great 

The  role  of  toe  select  com- 
mittee chi  standards  and  priv- 
ileges should  be  limited  to 
ensuring  that  toe  quasi-judi- 
cial nature  of  Investigations 
by  the  commissioner  is  prop- 
erly conducted,  that  a peri- 
odic review  of  the  parliamen- 
tary code  of  conduct  is 
undertaken  and  that  appro- 
priate reports  are  published. 
Some  of  os  would  go  much  | 
ftirther  and  add  to  toe  com- 
missioner's duties  a clear-cut 
responsibility  to  carry  out  en- 


1,  like  a fool,  believed  that  the  Nolan  reforms  would  herald  in 
unblinkered  objectivity.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 


lieve  we  were  right  to  leave  it 
to  Downey. 

The  use  of  the  subcommit- 
tee as  an  investigative  body 
and  perhaps  the  full  commit- 
tee as  an  appellate  body 
would  have  been  disastrous. 
Based  on  experience  I now  no 
longer  believe  that  it  is  the 
job  of  MPs  to  try  other  MPs. 

1 am  neither  judge,  juror 
nor  lawyer.  I do  not  believe 
that  a committee  of  parlia- 
ment stuffed  with  MPs  Is 
capable  of  conducting  the  In- 
vestigative and  cross-ques- 
tioning aspects  of  an  inquiry 
Into  members'  conduct  In  the 
Fayed  case  not  only  were , 
there  over  14,000  documents  : 
to  consider  but  there  was  also 
a large  volume  of  oral  evi- 
dence. MPs  on  the  committee 
were  simply  not  equipped  to 
handle  an  investigation  on 


regulation  worked  like  a 
treat,  with  toe  presentation  of 
a whole  series  of  highly- 
regarded  reports.  But  the 
committee,  in  the  last  parlia- 
ment despite  tbe  excel] ent 
chairmanship  of  Tony  New- 
ton, found  itself  impregnated 
with  politicking. 

The  inquiry  into  allega- 
tions of  Conservative  whips’ 
manipulation  of  the  original 
Hamilton  inquiry  was 
stopped  in  Its  tracks  by  a 
Conservative  majority  block 
on  taking  further  evidence. 
There  were  efforts  to  drag 
Tony  Blair  before  the  commit- 
tee to  answer  questions  on 
the  Labour  Leader’s  office 
blind  trust:  little  more  than 
attempts  to  lay  on  a televised 
show  trial  prior  to  the 
election. 

The  feet  that  the  trust  had 


quiries  into  wider  issues  of 
privilege  and  contempt  of  par- 
liament This  controversial 
proposition  would  meet  im- 
mense hostility  from  toe  old 
hands  in  the  Commons.  But 
the  issue  should  not  be ; 
ducked.  I can't  understand . 
what  MPs  are  scared  of  when  i 
the  House  of  Commons  as  a i 
whole  decides  on  these  mat- 
ters in  the  end. 

Of  course,  the  real  radical 
reform  would  be  to  give  the 
commissioner  responsibility 
for  approving  and  policing 
the  application  of  rules  gov- 
erning the  holding  of  assets 
by  ministers  including  blind 
trusts. 

But  what  is  the  legacy  erf 
the  Hamilton  affair?  What 
can  we  do  to  ensure  natural 
justice  and  credible  appeal 
procedures  In  the  future?  The 


Nolan  proposed  appeal  proce- 
dure involved  the  whole  com- 
mittee. Many  now  reject  this 
approach  because  it  will  not 
work. 

Others  argue  that  these 
matters  should  be  settled  in 
the  courts.  Such  a proposition 
is  ludicrous.  Rich  MPs  with 
pots  of  money  will  delay  jus- 
tice. Rich  men  hire  lawyers 
who  know  how  to  work  tbe 
system,  and  on  occasions  they 
find  ways  of  hiding  behind 
sub  Judlce  rules. 

I have  argued  that,  where 
an  appeal  Is  sought  against  a 
judgment,  and  where  the 
standards  and  privileges  com- 
mittee, by  way  of  a resolution, 
is  prepared  to  support  such 
an  appeal,  assessors  should 
be  appointed  to  review  evi- 
dence and  take  ftirther  evi- 
dence In  public  if  necessary. 
Public  access  should  curtail 
abuse  of  such  arrangements. 
It  might  be  possible  to  include 
the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, with  the  Judicial  asses- 
sors. in  the  review  procedure. 

The  cnmmlgsinnpr  and  any 

counsel  appointed  to  the  orig- 
inal inquiry  could  be  avail- 
able to  advise  on  the  reasons 
for  the  commissioner’s  origi- 
nal findings.  The  review  body 
would  report  its  findings  and 
conclusions  to  the  frill  com- 
mittee which  would  publish 
In  the  normal  way.  Such  pro- 
posals were  not  designed  to 
provide  a quick  fix  in  the 
Hamilton  affair,  as  has 
recently  been  reported.  They 
provide  a long-term  solution. 

Nolan’s  independent  com- 
missioner reporting  to  parlia- 
ment has  been  a resounding 
success.  All  we  need  now  is  a 
little  tinkering  with  proce- 
dures and  a rethink  an  ap- 
peals that  delivers  self-regula- 
tion that  works. 

The  author  is  a member  ot  the 
standards  and  privileges  committee 
and  Labour  MP  for  Workington 


car  and  a receipt  for  the  ent  when  you  take  a break 
balaclava.  from  scouring  the  details  of 

It  wouldn't  be  so  bad  if  there  this  case  for  illegality  and  sim- 
were  similar  loopholes  avail-  ply  consider  the  figures; 
able  tor  the  rest  of  us.  For  £258,000  annual  dividend, 
example  iT women  could  regis-  £74,000  pension  bonus.  45 
ter  their  husbands  in  Ber-  acres  in  Tuscany  and  so  on. 
muda  so  they  could  claim  Given  a choice  between  cut- 
s ingle-parent  benefit  Or  if  we  ting  £80m  from  single  parents 
could  elaim  disability  allow-  or  chasing  the  estimated 
ance  by  saying  that  one  of  our  £2,000  billion  lost  in  tax  avoid- 
legs  was  in  the  Cayman  ance  In  the  last  20  years,  it’s 


Islands. 


obvious  which  direction  a 


Robinson  does  state  repeat-  character  like  this  will  take, 
edly  how  he's  paid  £L4  million 


in  tax  over  the  last  five  years. 
But  when  he  sold  the  rights  to 
buy  Transfer,  shares  to  his 


,0  despite  the  promises 
I the  loopholes  are  likely 
"to  remain.  Which  would 


own  company  he  made  £L75  be  fair  enough  if  Blair  also 
mm  inn  in  one  go.  So  with  one  appointed  an  export  in  fid- 
sale  he  covered  five  years'  tax  dling  the  dole  to  replace  Har- 
hfll,  even  though  the  person  riet  Harman.  Then,  just  as  a 
he  was  selling  to  was  himself  whole  legal  Industry  is  dedi- 
Maybe  to  justify  the  profit  he  cated  to  finding  ways  for  toe 
went  through  the  procedure  of  rich  to  pay  less  tax,  specialists 
knocking  on  his  own  door  and  would  be  encouraged  to  pro- 
saying,  “Excuse  me.  Sir,  I duce  glossy  brochures,  called 
wonder  if  I can  interest  you  In  A Bit  Of  Minicabbing  And 
'tome  cheap  shares?”  Then  Signing  On  — A Guide  ~To 


turning  around  and  replying, 
"No,  not  today,  thank  you”. 


Your  Giro,  and  Don't  Tell  The 
Housing  Benefit  People  About 


and  only  succumbing  to  him-  Your  Cleaning  Job  You  Daft 
self  after  a great  deal  of  Sod. 


persistence. 


Then  they  should  create  a 


Tony  Blair  has  recognised  new  scheme  called  “tax  avoid- 
this  talent  and  defended  Rob-  ance  to  work*'.  After  all,  most 
insoo.  saying.  “If  people  of  businessmen  dearly  want  to 
high  calibre  are  to  come  and  contribute  to  society.  They’re 
work  as  former  business  just  not  encouraged  to  while 
people  they  bring  an  enor-  they're  able  to  live  off  divi- 
mous  amount  to  toe  way  gov-  dends  and  share  options.  Pay- 
emment  is  run”.  But  the  bulk  ing  for  this  scheme  will  inev- 
of  Robinson’s  fortune  comes  itably  mean  a slight  reduction 
from  an  even  less  stressful  in  their  income,  say  to  £60  a 
source  than  buying  his  own  week  from  next  April,  but  un- 
shares: he  inherited  it  Indeed  fortunately  they  can't  have 
he's  toe  first  to  Insist  that  he  both,  as  toe  Government  is 
performed  no  services  whatso-  committed  to  Conservative 
ever  for  Joska  Bourgeois,  who  spending  limits.  Then  if  Rob- 


£30m.  So  every  week  Tony 
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10  OBITUARIES 


The  Guardian  Tuesday  December  16  1997 


Martin  Carter 

Poet  of  Guyana’s  struggle 


Lord  Kissin 


With  Wilson 
and  the  City 


f 


Carter . . . trying  to  change  the  way  we  see  the  world 


ARTIN  Carter, 
who  has  died 
aged  70,  was  a 
nationalist  poet 
of  Guyana  and 
the  Caribbean  but  it  is  a na- 
tionalism that  is  not  easy  to 
define.  It  is  fragmented  and 
chameleon-like  in  its  different 
guises  of  regional.  local  and 
ideological  expressions  which 
h3ve  assumed  liberal  as  well 
as  extreme  forms  over  the 
course  of  his  career. 

Carter  was  born  in  George- 
town. the  capital  of  what  was 
then  British  Guiana,  and 
went  to  the  prestigious  boys 
public  school.  Queens  Col- 
lege. After  leaving  school,  he 
Joined  the  civil  service,  then 
taught  at  Georgetown's  Cen- 
tral High  School.  As  a 
teacher,  he  became  close 
friends  of  Cheddl  and  Janet 
Jagan  and  began  to  write  mil- 
itant political  journalism 
under  a pseudonym.  This  led 
to  his  being  sacked  by  the  co- 
lonial authorities.  In  1953,  he 
was  imprisoned,  without 
trial,  because  of  his  Involve- 
ment in  protests  against  the 
imposition  of  direct  rule  and 
the  suspension  of  the  Consti- 
tution by  the  British. 

His  passionate  indignation 
and  fierce  anger  over  those 
events  is  captured  in  Poems  of 
Resistance  (1954).  a work  that 
is  an  icon  and  memorial  to  , 
the  international  anti-colo- 
nial movement  of  the  mid- 
20th  century  and  gave  him  an 
international  reputation. 

In  1955.  Carter  published 
two  more  volumes  of  poetry. 
Poems  of  Shape  and  Motion 
and  Conversations  and.  in 
1963.  Jail  Me  Quickly.  He 
attended  the  pre-indepen- 
dence Constitutional  Confer- 
ence in  London  in  1965  and, 
after  independence  was 
granted  in  1966.  served  for  a 
year  as  UN  representative  for 
his  country.  He  returned  to 
serve  for  three  years  as  Min- 
ister of  Information  and  Cul- 
ture and  also  worked  for  the 
sugar  producers,  Booker 
McConnell,  Guyana's  largest 
employer. 

He  combined  a colonial 


middle-class  heritage  with  his 

role  as  self-educated  poet  of 
the  street  and  his  home  in 
Georgetown  was  a regular 
meeting  place  for  academics, 
writers  and  anyone  wanting 
to  converse  with  him.  He  dis- 
seminated his  political,  philo- 
sophical and  literary  knowl- 
edge with  unaffected  ease  and  , 
grace.  Frequently  seen  strid- 1 
Lng  around  Georgetown,  he 
was  the  most  accessible  of  the 
Caribbean’s  famous  poets  — 
tall,  handsome,  aristocratic 
and  powerfully  built,  with  a 
perennially  innocent  expres- 
sion. 

The  smallest  details  and  nu- 
ances of  Guyana’s  social  and 


political  life  implanted  them- 
selves in  his  deeply  receptive 
sensibility  and  re-appeared  in 
poetry  that  immortalised 
Guyana.  His  words  expressed 
the  Guyanese  experience 
from  the  early,  exuberant  op- 
timism of  pre-independence 
to  disappointment,  doubt  and 
anguish  in  the  early  1980s 
when  Guyana  was,  under 
Forbes  Burnham,  a virtual 
dictatorship. 

But  it  was  his  early  volume. 
Poems  of  Resistance,  which 
created  a powerful,  enduring 
political  iconography  of  Guy- 
anese history  and  one  whose 
images  and  rhetoric  are  still 
relevant  to  our  current  dilem- 
mas. One  poem  in  particular, 
/ Am  No  Soldier,  reveals  the 
anguish  caused  by  the  tension 
between  Carter’s  political  and 
personal  life  and  captures  his 
experience  of  imprisonment 

I am  my  poem, 

I clutched  the  iron  bars  of 


my  nocturnal  cell, 
there  is  a nightmare  ban 
daged  on  my  brow, 

I will  come  to  etch  and  every 
comrade  led  by  my  heart 
Led  by  the  magnet  of  free 

dom  which  draws  me  far  and 

wide  over  the  sun’s  acres  of 
children  and  of  mornings, 
f am  this  poem  like  a 
sacrifice. 

Unlike  other,  better  known 
poets  from  the  Caribbean. 
Carter  travelled  little  outside 
Guyana.  He  spent  a year,  in 
1975,  as  poet-in-resldence  at  I 
the  University  of  Essex.  His 
was  a unique  poetical  voice, 
one  which  drew  its  influences 


from  an  oral  style  and  from 
Francophone  Africa.  And 
through  his  poetry,  he  hu- 
manised and  memorialised 
Guyana’s  political  struggle. 

In  1994,  he  received  the 
order  of  Rorotma.  one  of  Guy- 
ana’s highest  honours.  He  Is 
survived  by  his  wife  Phyllis 
anil  their  four  rhilrirpn. 


Jan  Lo  SNnebaume 

Eric  Huntley  writes:  I first 
met  Martin  Carter,  then  a 
civil  servant  like  myself,  in 
the  early  1950s  at  a number 
of  events  organised  by  the 
Guyana  Peace  Committee 
and  the  First  Congress  of  the 
People’s  Progressive  Party. 
The  1950s  in  Guyana  was  a 
decade  fall  of  hope  and  ex- 
pectation. After  many  years 
of  stagnation,  the  country 
was  given  a new  constitution 
which  included  nniversal 
adult  suffrage. 

At  the  time,  the  name  Mar- 


tin Carter  was  known  to  a 
small  circle  as  that  of  a poet 
He  came  to  public  attention 
after  demonstrating  for  the 
release  of  his  friend  and  PPP 
comrade,  Ron  Westmass.  To 
the  amazement  of  many 
members  of  the  public,  dem- 
onstrators carried  placards 
with  the  audacious  demand 
"Limey  go  Home”,  in  protest 
against  a visit  by  a member 
of  the  British  royal  family. 
From  then  on,  the  battle 
lines  became  drawn.  Martin 
was  catapulted  into  the  polit- 
ical arena  before  he  had  time 
to  wiaics  a name  for  himself 
as  a poet  By  demonstrating 
in  support  of  his  comrade, 
Martin  was  to  display  a qual- 
ity of  solidarity  and  loyalty 
then  and  for  the  rest  of  his 
life. 

Martin  was  selected  to  con- 
test the  seat  at  the  provincial 
town  of  New  Amsterdam  for 
the  PPP.  He  soon  realised 
that  there  was  no  chance  of 
his  winning  and  therefore 
set  about  converting  an  elec- 
tion campaign  into  the 
People’s  University  Square. 
Meetings  at  street  comers 
became  centres  where  Plato 
and  ideas  of  Toussant  Louv- 
re ture  of  Haiti  were  eagerly 
imbibed. 

After  the  elections,  Martin 
was  unemployed  and  took 
care  of  his  first  child,  Keith, 
while  his  wife  Phyllis  went 
out  to  work  as  a muse.  Politi- 
cal discussions  at  his  house 
had  to  take  place  in  between 
the  changing  of  nappies,  an 
unfamiliar  task  in  Guyana 
for  any  young  man. 

The  dismissal  of  the 
People’s  Progressive  Party 
from  office  and  suspension  of 
the  constitution  in  1953  fol- 
lowed by  the  despatch  of 
British  troops,  led  to  Martin, 
myself  and  other  activists 
being  detained.  Prison  life  of- 
fered excellent  opportunities 
not  only  to  improve  one’s 
prowess  at  table  tennis,  but 
also  to  have  discussions  on  a 
wide  range  of  topics.  As  a for- 
mer secretary  to  the  gover- 
nor of  the  prison,  Martin 
knew  the  rules  and  a case 


was  made  for  political  pris- 
oners to  be  exempt  from 
work. 

Martin  was  someone  who 
made  you  feel  that  he  was 
genuinely  interested  in  what 
you  were  saying.  His  habit  of 
elucidating  a point  by  telling 
a story  meant  that  on  leaving 
him  you  took  away  a story 
as  well  as  the  broader  pic- 
ture of  the  subject  in  hand 

Years  later,  speaking  of  the 
impact  of  his  poetry,  and 
reflecting  on  the  words  ’1 


don’t  sleep  to  dream,  but 
dream  to  change  the  world" 
he  explained  that  the  world 
was  not  chnngpghie  in  the  or- 
dinary sense  but  that  if  we 
change  the  way  we  see  the 
world,  the  world  changes 
with  it  His  poetry  of  hope 
had  a tremendous  impact  for 
people  in  Guyana  and 
beyond. 


Martin  Carter,  poet  and  critic, 
bom  June  7. 1927;  died 
December  13, 1997 


LORD  Kissin  of  Camden, 
who  has  died  aged  85.  a 
long-faced  intellectual 
with  a drooping  pre-war 
moustache  and  foreign  accent 
was  one  of  a brace  of  success- 
ful Jewish  entrepreneurs  of 
central  and  east  European  ori- 
gins favoured  by  Harold  Wil- 
son «nd  lagged  by  some  civil 
servants  as  “the  bar  mitzvah 
circuit". 

As  one  {like  Margaret  Mrs 
Thatcher.  Wilson  was  outside 
the  establishment  and  Wilson 
had  a soft  spot  for  Jewish  en- 
trepreneurs, particularly 
those  who  helped  Labour  fi- 
nancially or  buttressed  his 
personal  insecurity. 

Ki«s»n  arrived  in  Britton  in 
1933  as  a 231-year-old  Swiss- 
trained  lawyer,  the  son  of  Rus- 
sian Jewish  parents  and  edu- 
cated in  Dantog  (now  Gdansk).  | 
He  started  in  commodity 
trading  and  in  the  1950s  ac- 
quired  Lewis  & Feat,  a Strug- 1 
giing  trading  house  whose  for- 
tunes be  restored.  . 

By  1973,  he  was  crowning  | 
his  empire  with  Guinness  & 
Mahon,  a "kosher"  merchant 
bank  whose  head.  Charles  Vil- 
iiers,  he  shed  by  persuading 
Wilson  to  name  him  chairman 
of  state-owned  British  SteeL 
As  the  founder,  architect 
and  guiding  spirit  of  the  Guin- 
ness Peat  Group,  it  was  his 
personal  tragedy  that  in  1987 
the  Bank  of  England  sent  in 
company  doctor  Alastair  Mor- 
ton — later  Eurotunnel  chief 
— to  rescue  it  as  chairman. 
Morton  sold  off  its  corporate 
assets  in  the  teeth  of  bitter  op- 
position from  Kissin.  its  main 
shareholder.  In  the  end,  Guin- 
ness Feat  surrendered  to  a 
hostile  takeover  bid  from 
Equiticorp.  a New  Zealand 
holding  company.  Guinness 
Mahon  fen  into  the  hands  of  a 
Japanese  bank. 

The  Morton-Kissin  tussle 
was  not  Kissin’s  first  person- 
ality-policy battle.  In  1978,  Ed- 
mund Den  had  unexpectedly 
resigned  as  Trade  Secretary  in 
Prime  Minister  James  Calla- 
ghan's cabinet,  to  take  over  as 
chairman  and  chief  executive 
of  Guinness  Peat  and  as  Kis- 


Shrewd  operator . . . Kissin 


sin’s  heir  apparent  then  66. 
But  by  1982.  Dell  had  been 
forced  to  resign  because  <tf 
Kissin’s  backseat  driving  he 
was  a man  who  could  not  shed 
Ids  autocratic  habits.  A finan- 
cial journalist  wrote  of  Kissin 
at  the  time:  "He  is  not  the 
man.  nor  was  it  intended  that 
this  should  be  his  lot.  to  Hide 
quietly  into  the  background, 
leaving  Guinness  Feat's  for- 
tunes (and  his  own)  solely  in 
the  hands  of  others." 

Kissin  was  ennobled  by  Har- 
old Wilson  when  he  returned 
to  No  10  in  197J.  for  his  help 
in  financing  the  Labour  lead- 
er’s office  in  opposition. 

A deeply  cultured  man  and 
benefactor  of  the  arts,  he  was 
a director  of  the  Royal  Opera 
House  from  1973  and  1984  and 
first  chairman  of  its  trust  An 
keen  amateur  painter,  him- 
self. he  also  chaired  the  Insti- 
tute of  Contemporary  Arts 
from  1968  to  1975)  and  fre- 
quently sponsored  visiting 
instrumentalists. 

Active  in  the  Lords  from  the 
mid-1980s,  by  then  he  was  sit- 
ting as  a crossbencher,  rather 
than  a Labour  peer. 

As  a long-standing  resident 
of  Frognal  Lane,  Hampstead, 
he  resisted  any  threat  of 
attacks  on  Hampstead  Heath. 

He  leaves  his  wife.  Ruth 
Deborah,  and  a son  and 
daughter. 


Andrew  Roth 


Lord  (Harry)  Kissin,  business- 
man. bom  August  23.  1912;  died 
November  22 1997 


His  poetry  expressed  the  Guyanese 
experience  from  the  early,  exuberant 
optimism  of  pre-independence  to 
disappointment,  doubt  and  anguish  in 
the  early  1 980s  when  the  country  was 
living  under  a virtual  dictatorship 


Harold  Geneen 


Out  to  topple 
Allende 


HAROLD  Geneen.  who 
has  died  of  a heart 
attack  aged  87, 
achieved  lasting  no- 
toriety as  one  of  the  key  play- 
ers in  American  attempts  to 
bring  down  the  Chilean  Popu- 
lar Unity  government  of  Sal- 
vador Allende.  The  British- 
born  accountant  ran  the 
International  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company  (ITT)  in 
the  1960s  and  1970s. 

The  scandal  caused  by  the 
publication  of  the  corpora- 
1 ion's  "secret  documents" 
which  revealed  its  efforts  to 
block  the  election  of  Allende 
in  September  1970,  was  first 
broken  by  the  American  col- 
umnist Jack  Anderson  in 
April  1972.  it  helped  to  fuel 
nationalist  opinion  in  Chile, 
and  elsewhere,  against  Amer- 
ican multinationals. 

Subsequent  inquiries  by 
the  United  States  Senate  into 
multinationals,  chaired  by 
Frank  Church  in  1973,  and 
into  US  intelligence  activities 
in  1975.  uncovered  fresh  reve- 
lations that  added  to  the  scan- 
dal. ITT  never  recovered  from 
the  damage  done  to  its  image; 
Geneen  himself  retired  in 
1977  and  the  conglomerate 
that  he  created  is  effectively 
no  more. 

The  ITT  was  no  ordinary 
corporation.  Under  Geneen’s 
tight  control  as  chairman  and 
chief  executive  from  1959  to 
1977,  it  moved  Car  beyond  the 
provision  of  telephones,  be- 


Jackdaw 


Listless 

WE  CREATE  lists  to  serve 
fundamentally  conservative 
and  capitalist  ethos.  Quanti- 
tative analysis  over  qualita- 
tive; we  can’t  let  a year  pass 
without  making  sure  that  the 
customers  are  reminded  to 

buy  our  old  product,  be  it 

good,  bad  or  just  plain  indif- 
ferent Think  of  the  pleasure 
that  could  be  had  if  we 
moved,  into  the  next  year 
without  reminders  of  what 
trash  has  gone  before?  A year 
without  resolving  to  catch 
up  on  a “new  cool”  that  has 
“^eady  faded  and  turned 
™0ts&.  Memory  has  left  its 

aSSSSSMS? 


coming  the  largest  conglom- 
erate in  the  world  with  more 
than  350  daughter  companies 
in  80  countries.  Geneen’s  ITT 
ran  Sheraton  hotels.  Avis  car 
hire,  insurance,  real  estate, 
publishing,  and  sliced  bread. 
Paradoxically,  the  diversifica- 
tion had  arisen  in  response  to 
the  action  of  several  national- 
ist Latin  American  govern- 
ments in  expropriating  the 
telephone  companies  that,  for 
decades,  had  been  the  ITTs 
principal  raison  d’etre.  These 
companies  were  legendary  for 
the  poor,  underfunded  service 
they  provided. 

In  Chile,  ITT.  along  with 
Anaconda  Copper  Mining, 
Kecmecott  Copper,  Bethlem 
Steel,  and  Anglo-Lautaro, 
sought  to  organise  opposition 
to  Allende's  government. 
These  American  corporations 
controlled  Chile's  mining 
resources,  and  were  sched- 
uled to  be  nationalised  by  the 
Allende  government.  In  Chile, 
Geneen  was  motivated  more 
by  ideological  hatred  of 
socialism  than  by  worry 
about  the  fete  of  the  ITT  sub- 
sidiary. the  Chilean  Tele- 
phone Company. 

Long  before  Salvador 
Allende  was  elected  president 
In  1970.  Geneen  had  author- 
ised ftinding  of  $350,000  for 
the  anti-AUende  cause,  chan- 
nelled to  the  rightwing  candi- 
date Jorge  AlessandrL  When 
this  strategy  felled,  he  offered 
a million  dollars  to  the  Cen- 


plane  of  wild  consumerism. 
"I  gotta  get  around,  get 
around  that!  Gotta  see!  Gotta 
have'"  may  replace  “Auld 
Lang  Syne"  as  a chant  for 
New  Year's  Eve.  . 

Hollywood  has  dictated 
the  pace  of  this  consensus, 
and  most  producers  and  di- 
rectors, whether  they  like  it 
or  not  follow  the  big  budget 
pipedream.  If  it  ain't  a spec- 
tacle, it  don’t  count.  If  you 
don’t  break  even  on  your 
opening  weekend,  you’re 
out  Film  is  now,  indeed  per- 
haps always  was,  an  ideology 
for  supporting  the  status 
quo.  Like  orthodoxies,  it  is 
painful  to  watch  and  terrible 
in  its  ramifications. 

Truce  on  film  fact  and  fiction. 

His  nibs 

THE  dinner  has  been  perfect 
The  gill  Opposite  is  crime  on 
legs,  you’re  wearing  your  top 
whistle  and  you've  eaten  a 
dinner  fit  for  royalty.  Your 
recent  promotion  means  pay- 
ing the  bill  is  no  problem. 

But  when  it  comes  to  flour- 
ishing a signature,  you  use  a 
Bic  biro  chewed  halfway 
down  the  barrel.  You’ve  let 


Harold  Geneen . . . motivated  by  ideological  hatred  of  socialism  photograph:  graham  tuwcr 


trai  Intelligence  Agency  to 
prevent  Allende’s  electoral 
victory  being  ratified  by  the 
Chilean  Congress. 

At  an  ITT  board  meeting  in 
New  York  on  September  9 
1970,  five  days  after  the  Chil- 
ean elections,  Geneen  told 
one  of  his  board  members, 
former  CIA  director  John 
McCone,  that  he  was  pre- 
pared to  offer  company 
money  "for  the  purposes  of 
assisting  any  government 
plan  designed  to  form  a coali- 
tion in  the  Chilean  Congress 
to  stop  Allende.”  McCone 
passed  the  offer  on  to  US 
National  Security  Adviser 
Henry  Kissinger  and  Richard 
Helms,  the  CIA  director. 

Two  days  later,  Kissinger’s 
assistant,  Viron  Vaky.  was 
told  by  ITT  that  Geneen 
wished  "to  come  to  Washing- 
ton to  discuss  ITTs  interest" 
in  preventing  an  Allende  vic- 
tory, adding  that  "we  are  pre- 
pared to  assist  financially  in 
sums  up  to  seven  figures'*. 


yourself  down;  the  comple- 
tion of  the  ensemble  would 
have  been  a fountain  pen, 
but  you  overlooked  it  Why? 

Perhaps  ifs  because  our 
abiding  memories  of  ink  are 
inevitably  of  some  disas- 
trous spillage,  or  the  day 
mum  discovered  that  pock- 
eted ink  cartridge  halfway . 
through  the  wash.  But  ban- 
ish these  childhood  images 
and  you’ll  find  the  world 
of  the  fountain  pen  is  one  of 
intrigue  and  glamour. 

Why  fountain  pens  are  back, 
according  to  GQ. 

Punch  lines 

IT  WAS  a Punch  table  dinner 
in  1921  that  led  to  one  of  the 
great  literary  partnerships  of 
our  time.  The  artist  E H Shep- 
ard was  seated  beside  the 
writer  E V Lucas,  a fellow 
Punch  contributor  but  also 
chairman  of  Methuen.  As 
Shepard  remembered  it  "One 
evening  after  dinner,  he  took 
me  aside  and  said:  "We  have 
been  offered  some  charming 
verses  by  A A Milne.  Would 
you  like  to  illustrate 
them?"  The  verses  were  those 
which,  first  appearing  in 


Yaky’s  caller  told  of  ITTs  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  attitude 
of  the  other  American 
businesses  operating  in  Chile. 
"All  along,  we  have  feared  an 
Allende  victory  and  have 
been  trying  unsuccessfully  to 
get  other  American  compa- 
nies aroused  over  the  fete  of 
their  investments  and  to  join 
us  in  pre-election  efforts." 

On  September  17,  the  ITT 
Santiago  office  reported  Joy- 
folly  that  the  American  am- 
bassador there,  Edward 
Kerry,  had  received  a mes- 
sage from  the  State  Depart- 
ment "giving  him  the  green 
light  to  move  in  the  name  of 
President  Nixon",  and  "to  do 
all  possible,  short  of  a Domin- 
i can -Republic  type  action,  to 
keep  Allende  from  taking 
power". 

These  murky  waters  were 
rendered  murkier  by  the  as- 
sassination of  the  Chilean 
commander-in-chief;  General 
Rene  Schneider,  on  October 
22,  two  days  before  the  Chfl- 


Punch,  eventually  made  up 
When  We  Were  Very  Young. 
Published  In  1924,  two  years 
before  WUmie-The-Pooh.  the 
collection  was  an  Immediate 
success  and  continues  in  print 
more  than  70  years  later. 

Milne  and  Shepard  were  to 
create  a partnership  as  sym- 
bolic as  that  of  Lewis  Carroll 
and  Tenniel,  Dickens  and 
Phiz.  They  worked  closely 
together.  Visiting  the  Milne 
home  at  Hartfield,  East  Sus- 
sex. Shepard  watched  Christo- 
pher Robin  at  tiie  age  of  five 
"making  mud  pies  with  my 
son"  and  exploring  the  forest 
The  Milne  stories  would  have 
doubtlessly  thrived  on  their 
own,  but  Shepard's  illustra- 
tions fixed  their  outward  form 
for  all  time.  In  particular  that 
of  the  endearingly  clumsy 
Pooh  Bear.  Their  economy  of 
line  made  them  ideal  for 
screen,  but  Shepard  was  to  dis- 
miss the  1966  Disney  version 
as  "a  travesty.”  However 
many  children  today  no  doubt 
think  of  winnle-tiie-Fooh  as  a 
Disney  creation. 

Country  Life  on  the  work  of 
EH  Shepard,  which  can  be 
seen  in  the  Shepard  Archive  at 
the  University  of  Surrey. 


1. 


ean  Congress  decided  which 
of  the  presidential  candidates 
to  support  General  Schneider 
was  killed  by  a group  associ- 
ated with  ex-Gene rai  Roberto 
Vlaux  and  an  ultra  rightwing 
organisation,  Patria  y Liber- 
tad.  that  had  received  CIA 
funding.  There  was  no  link 
between  ITT  and  Schneider’s 
assassination  but  papers  do- 
cumenting ITTs  Involvement 
in  the  American  attempt  to 
sabotage  Allende’s  election 
were  published  In  1972.  The 
CIA  claimed  that  it  had  never 
actually  accepted  Geneen' s 
offer  of  money. 

Geneen' s ITT  had  turned  Its 
attention  to  the  economic  de- 
stabilisation of  Allende’s  gov- 
ernment On  September  29. 
1970,  Geneen’s  vice-president 
in  Santiago  listed  steps 
"aimed  at  inducing  economic 
collapse"  that  the  CIA  had 
suggested  might  be  taken  by 
US  Interests,  and  noted  that 
"of  all  the  companies  in- 
volved", the  ITT  "alone  had 


Single  minded 

PEOPLE  have  this  image  of 
monasteries  as  being  half-foil 
of  frustrated  homosexuals, 
but  ifs  just  not  true.  There  are 
traditions  and  rules  in  a mon- 
astery that  help  protect  you 
from  these  things.  You  cant 
visit  another  monk’s  cell  ex- 
cept under  certain  circum- 
stance, After  Compline,  the 
last  service,  you  go  to  your 
"cefl”  or  room  and  pray  there; 


been  responsive  and  had 
understood  the  problem". 

A year  later.  In  September 
1971,  Allende’s  government 
ordered  the  principal  ITT 
company  In  Chile  to  be  na- 
tionalised, because  it  had  not 
“fulfilled  its  obligations. . . of 
flimishtng  efficient  and  mod- 
ern service”. 

That  December,  at  the 
United  Nations  in  New  York, 
Allende  accused  the  ITT  of 
"attempting  to  bring  about 
civil  war  in  my  country... 
That  is  wb at  we  call  imperial- 
ist intervention.”  After  the 
publication  of  the  secret  docu- 
ments" in  1972,  the  Chileans 
refused  to  pay  ITT  compensa- 
tion for  the  nationalisation  of 
its  Chilean  company. 

After  nationalisation,  the 
ITT  campaigned  anew  to  per- 
suade the  US  government  to 
take  economic  action  against 
Chile.  This  action  contributed 
to  the  military  coup  that  de- 
stroyed Allende’s  government 
in  September  1973. 

Geneen  was  born  in 
Bournemouth,  of  a Russian 
Jewish  father  and  an  Italian 
mother,  who  emigrated  to  the 
US  when  Harold  was  a year 
old.  Making  the  traditional 
jump  from  night  school  ac- 
countancy to  the  boardroom, 
he  was  a Republican  conser- 
vative with  the  then  old-fash- 
ioned belief  that  the  US  gov- 
ernment should  be  the 
servant  of  the  country’s  great 
corporations.  His  hands-on 
approach  to  management 
made  him  a role  model  in  the 
1960s,  but  the  tribulations  of 
ITT  in  the  1970s  and  his  in- 
ability to  gauge  the  changing 
mood  in  Washington,  indi- 
cated that  political  finesse 
was  not  part  of  his  armoury. 


Richard  Gott 
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Harold  Sydney  Geneen,  busi- 
nessman, bom  January  22, 1910; 
died  November  21, 1997 


you  don't  go  and  visit  each 
other.  Things  like  that  help 
reduce  temptation.  Certainly 
there  has  been  homosexuality 
among  Orthodox  monks 
when  spiritual  life  gets  di- 
luted. Wearing  black  and  hav- 
ing a lot  of  hair  doesn’t  make 
you  a monk;  it's  how  you  live 
that  makes  you  a monk. 

XL  defines  the  rules  fordoing 
the  holy  Ufe. 

The  breast  part 

HUSH  descends  on  the  ball- 
room of  the  Sheraton  Hotel  in 
Tampa,  Florida.  Necks  are 
craned  for  a better  view,  and 
a man  at  the  back  stands  on 
his  chair  to  take  in  the  whale 
scene:  word  has  got  round 
that  something  special  is 
about  to  happen.  As  the 
music  strikes  up,  Carmen 
appears  out  of  the  crowd  a 
petite  woman  in  a transpar- 
ent blouse  and  a skirt  that  is 
short  on  fabric  and  shorter 
still  on  modesty.  Legs  apart. 
Carmen  mimes  the  moves  to 
themacarena.  thrusting  her 
pelvis  backwards  and  for. 
wards  and  shaking  a very  foil 
bra.  The  76-year-oM  grand- 
mother from  Arizona  is  a big 
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CORRECTIONS  AND  CLARIFICATIONS 


IN  AN  article  headed.  A CED 
that  is  out  of  control  (Com- 
ment, Page  17.  yesterday), 
there  was  a reference  to  the 
former  chief  constable  of  Man- 
chester, John  Anderton.  The 
former  chief  constable  of  the 
Greater  Manchester  police  is 
Sir  James  Anderton. 

ON  THE  Analysis  page  (Page 
15,  December  9).  we  referred  to 
*a  forther  1.5  billion  [cattle] 


Letter 


slaughtered  as  a precaution’* 
In  the  BSE  crisis.  It  should 
have  read,  1.5  million. 

ft  is  the  policy  of  the  Guardian 
to  correct  errors  as  soon  as 
possible.  Readers  may  contact 
the  office  of  the  Readers?  Edi- 
tor, Jan  Mayes,  by  telephoning 
0171  239  9509  between  Ham 
and  5pm.  Monday  to  Friday. 
Fax : 0171-239  9B97.  E-mail 
reader#  guardian.co.uk 


Simon  Pottinger  writes : David 
Lacey’s  obituary  of  Billy 
Bremner  ( December  8)  leaves 
me  saddened.  He  perpetuated 
the  media-created  nonsense 
concerning  the  “cynicism"  of 
the  Leeds  team  of  the  1960s 
and  1970s.  No  single  football- 
ing myth  attaches  itself  so 
strongly  to  any  one  team 
whilst  bearing  so  little  per- 
spective on  reality. 

During  my  teens  watching 
Leeds  we  had  one  captain  — 
Bremner,  in  the  three-year 


Anne  Begg,  Labour  MP,  42; 
Quentin  Blake,  artist,  65; 
Arthur  C Clarke,  science  fic- 
tion writer,  60;  Peter  Cole, 
professor  of  journalism.  Uni- 
versity of  Central  Lancashire. 
52;  Bernard  Crick,  political 
scientist,  68;  Joel  Garner, 
cricketer.  45;  Heather  Hal- 
lett,  QC,  chairman-elect,  the 
Bar  Council,  48;  Jacqui  Lait. 
Conservative  MP,  50;  Uv  011- 
mann,  actress,  59;  Ldeat-Gen 
Sir  Roger  Wheeler,  chief  of 
the  General  Staff,  56. 


hit.  “The  woman  is  sensa- 
tional," says  an  elderly  man, 
who  reveals  himself  to  be  her 
husband,  John. 

Carmen  returns  to  her  seat 
and  ah  octogenarian  admirer 
at  the  next  table  marvels  at 
her  blouse.  “And  my 
breasts.”  says  Carmen. 

“Don't  they  look  wonderful?  • 
But  they’re  false.  I don't 
really  have  my.  It’s  just  that 
my  husband  loves  breasts." 

Clearly  thisisnostuSy 
charity  function.  It  is  the  Get- 
Acquainted  Dance  at  Visions 
1997,  one  of  America’s  annual 
Lifestyle  Conventions,  and 
Carmen  ami  her  husband  are 
among  over  500  mostly  age- 
ing swingers  who  have 
flocked  here  to  indulge  in  a 
little  of  what  they  affection- 
ately describe  as  "respect- 
able non-monogamy”. 

The  oldest  swingers  in  town? 
Marie  Claire. 

Jackdaw  wonts  jewels.  E-mail 
JadtdawfdgiiartUan.co.uk.;fax 
0171-713 4366:  write  Jackdaw. 
The  Guardian,  119Farringdon 
Road.  London  EClR  3ER. 


Hannah  Pool 


period  ray  elder  son  accompa- 
nied me  to  EUand  Road  we 
have  had  a succession,  none 
able  to  demonstrate  a fraction 
of  the  commitment  and  loy- 
alty Billy  did.  1 will  remem- 
ber Billy  Bremner  with  a mix- 
ture of  fondness,  pride  and 
respect  believing  (contrary  to 
the  theme  of  Lacey’s  piece) 
that  football  would  be  a better 
game  today  if  more  of  his 
qualities  and  skills  were  on 
display. 


Death  Notices 

ASWWQWTH,  Mandy.  Bob  WsthoQ 

Aten  DRf  , First  Headmas- 
ter of  iha  British  Schott  or  Brussels.  Died 
on  Bth  December.  1897.  in  Spain  where  he 
nas  been  cremated.  Friends  and  cot- 
'eegues  will  be  welcome  at  a ten  man  in 
remwn&orence  o 1 Alan  at  FartfWighoe  Vil- 
lage Hall.  nr.  BracJdey.  Norm  Harts,  on  2nd 
January  199B.  Details  bom  01295  7 10  336 
(hwi  Harry  Pbn,  much  lovod 
pervier  or  HMon,  lather  ol  Arthur  and 
betowed  eldest  son  or  Jim  end  Hone 
tounter  at  the  Penguin  Cate  Orchestra,  mi 
it  December  1937 

JUJ0S&  John  Andrew,  much  loved  hits- 
temdol  Mirrte)  and  Softer  of  Margaret 
Andrew  Rosemary  and  David,  died  paoce- 
on  1M,  December  iSt! 
23”  **•  ”!?  JtFieral  will  bo  held  at  Christ 
aurch,  Christchurch  Park.  Sulton  at 
M Jltem  on  Monday  22nd  December.  No 
flowers  by  request. 

PlAm.On  tlth  December  1997.  EHza- 
ol  Amslde.  tor- 
merty  of  Sate,  wtto  of. via  tote  Jack  Plana, 
? S‘f®nrt’  'noinenn- 
jw  a Norma,  much  loved  grand  mother  ol 
H»»n  and  Diana  and  great  grandmother  of 

SMITH.  Peary,  Fouat.  atod  peacefully  at 
Ws  h«t».  M outfield  Ram  Brammii.  near 
Stodcuert  on  10th  December  aged  7?  years. 
The  very  tew  brother  of  Robert.  FbmSJ 

plant  coueaor  Semen  and  committal 
jgP.  P"  Thumogy  18th  December  at 
Bi  Sucfcfkjfl  CramnioriuTn,  Flowers  or 


“ TT — . — wffidff.  riuir __ 

Jonn  firtwh* 

THOnre.  Joan  Nonna.  Pnocefuliy  at  the 
Hoyal  Madden  Hospiial  on  11th  December 
Ofoara  long  llftiees  courageously  bourne 
Private  funeral.  Donations  may  be  sent  in 
iSSUES*  ,0  Imperial  cancer 

WALKER.  Handy,  died  peacefully  on  lam 
Dwwmber  a#w  a sudden  in ness  Funeral 
5E*»  * All  Salma  Church.  Cy«ww 
pSonitSrllai*^luL|Cxn!!!!  Frtfl*lr  1901 

-jsrss 

ssEies.* 

In  Memoriam 

PML,  m lowing  memory  of  The  gigton 
Jg"£  alt  our  (ova  Wiliam.  Uuhalte^Sd 

Births 

Tony  and  Theresa  era  doiinhied  to 
M ,S3!> 

THEHAMB.  Alexander  toum  Fraderfek. 

arrived  an  I7W  November  1337  rrn*Ji  to 
delight  el  parents  Richard  enS^rStSh 
and  big  aimer  Hannah. 

9am  atm  3pm  Mon-Frt. 
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change,  pleases  no  room  on 


rd 


Last  week  it  was  single  parents;  this  week  it  is  disabled  people.  In  its  enthusiasm  for  trimming  the  burgeoning  welfare  budget, 
the  Government  is  threatening  cuts  that  would  hit  some  of  the  most  vulnerable.  And  yes,  it  is  the  Conservatives  who  are 
speaking  up  for  the  potential  vitcims.  By  David  Brindle  and  Ewen  MacAskill 


ALAN  Bowarth,  the 
Tory  defector  who 
has  become  a 
Labour  Emplqy- 
mant  Minister,  I 
missed  Harriet  Harman’s 
Commons  performance  yes- 
terday IBs  train  from 
Sheffield  was  late,  and  so  he 
was  neither  in  the  Chamber 
nor  by  his  office  television  to 
watch  the  Social  Security  Sec- 
retary stonewall  every  ones-, 
tion  that  sought  to  discover 
die  Government’s  plans  for 
disability  benefits. 

He  would  not  have  enjoyed 
the  experience.  Howarth  left 
the  Conservative  Party  two 
years  ago  protesting  about  its 
uncaring  attitude  and  treat- 
ment of  the  disadvantaged, 
and  particularly  of  disabled 
people.  Although  a commuted 
Blairite,  in  private  Howarth 
does  feel  queasy  about  cuts  in 
lone-parent  benefits  and, 
potentially  in  disability  bene- 
fits. 

Among  those  Labour  MPS 
who  were  in  attendance,  how- 
ever, there  were  early  signals 
that  the  Government  is  again 
heading  for  trouble  over 
prospective  benefit  cuts.  Har- 
man and  her  colleagues 
refused  to  give  a straight 
answer  to  questions  seeking 
to  establish  if  there  is  to  be  a 
cut  or  means-testing  of  dis- 
ability benefits.  The  Govern- 
ment whips  were  out  in  force 
to  log  the  comments  of  trou- 
ble-makers — those  who  voted, 
last  week  against  cuts  to  lone- 
parent  benefits,  mainly  on  the 
left,  who  gathered  at  the  back 
of  the  Government  benches. 
The  rebels  asked  pointed 
questions,  with  Lynne  Jones 
(Birmingham  Sefly  Oak)  even 
questioning  her  own  leaden 
bow  much  confidence,  she 
asked,  could  there  be  in  Tony 
Blair’s  promise  to  look  after 
the  needy? 

Last  week's  rebels  would 
form  a core  of  a revolt  over  dis- 


ability They  could  expect 
recruits  from  the  ranks  of  MPa  i 
unable  to  handle  the  sight  cf  I 
protesters  in  wheelchairs  and 
crutches  protesting  outside  the 
Commons.  But  even  before  any 
rebellion  takes  shaper  the  Gov- 
ernment wffi  be  forced  on  the 
defensive  this  week;  on  Thurs- 
day a delegation  from  the  All 
Party  Disablement  Group  is 
due  to  meetSarman  to  try  to 

ascertain  ‘H/bat-  Is  - going  on. 
Judging  by  her  recent  perform 
mance,  the  minister  islflady  to 
tell  Lord'  R±x  and  others: 
“Nothing.  But  If  and  wfcm 
there  Is,  you  win.  be  the  first  to 
know.”  Those  present,  who 
knowvery  well  that  something 
is  going  on,  may  find  It  hard  to 
keep  a straight  foce — or  their 
tamper 

IT  IS  no  secret  that 
Baroness  Hollis,  Junior 
Social  Security  Minister 
responsible  for  disability 
benefits,  has  since  foe 
summer  bees  leading  a root- 
and-branch  review  of  foe 
allowances,  which  together 
cost  £2&5  billion.  She  has  par- 
ticipated in  a series  off  semi- 
nars, held  under  Chatham 
House  rules,  at  which  the 
unthinkable  has  been  thought 
and  spoken.  She  has  also 
taken  advice  from  many  lead- 
ing experts  in  the  field. 

What  annoys  disability-sec- 
tor leaders  like  Rtx,  who 
chairs  the  charily  Mesocap,  is 
that  they  strongly  suspect  that 
the  review  is  now  arriving  at 
proposals  — some  of  which 
could  be  Implemented  as  early 
as  next  April  — and  that  they 
have  not  been,  formally  cob- 
suited. 

Over  recent  weeks,  anxiety 
about  the  direction  of  the 
review  has  firmed  first  into 
informed  media  speculation 
and  then,  last  weekend,  into 
reporting  of  a leaked  White- 
hall memorandum  appearing 
to  confirm  the  worst  ferns. 


The  memofl},  believed  to 
have  been  written  by  Ursula 
Brennan,  number  three  offi- 
cial In  the  BSS,  seeks  the  sup- 
port of  other  government 
departments  in  ensuring  that 
Harman  “a  convincing 
story  to  ten”  when  “substan- 
tial savings*’  in  sickness  and 
disability  benefits  are 
tmvefied. 

The  memo  is  ‘crjudafiy 


important  on  two  counts:  it 
confirms  that  ministers  are 
to  shift  large  sums 
from  other  expenditure  head- 
ings into  health  and  educa- 
tion; and  it  confesses  that  a 
“high  proportion  of  the  neces- 
sary savings"  will  have  to 
come  from  gfr4me«c  and  dis- 
ability benefits  because  other 
areas  are  protected  by  mani- 
festo commitments. 


It  would  be  wrong,  though, 
to  imagine  that  Labour  baa 
seised  out  of  the  blue  on  the 
issue  of  disability  benefits. 
Although  foe  Conservatives 
are  now  presenting  them- 
selves as  champions  of  dis- 
abled people,  harsh,  scrutiny 
of  the  test-rising  costs  of  dis- 
ability benefits  started  under 
the  Tory  government,  in  his 
1933  Mais  lecture,  generally 


Incapacity  Benefit; 
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!:;*  Incapacity  Benefit  is  paid  to  those 
unable  to  work  due  to  illness  or 
\ cfeabOfty,  but  who  cannot  claim 
statutory  sick  pay. 

# It  varies  from  £47.50  to  more 
v - than  E82J50  per  week. 
depentSng  on  ape  and 
dependants. 
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0 Payments  are  assessed  on  a 
point-scoring  system:  you  must 
score  15  to  be  treated  as 
Incapable  of  wotk.  “Cannot 
. . walk  up  and  down  one  stair 
scores  15  poinie;  “cannot 
answer  His  telephone  and 
ratiably  taka  a message* 

scores  2;  "cannot  pfe*  up  and 
carry  a 2,5fcg  bag  of  potatoes' 
scores  8. 
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held  to  be  the  start  of  the  cur- 
rent overhaul  of  foe  welfare 
state,  the  then  Social  Security 
Secretary  Peter  Lilley  spoke 
of  the  unsustainable  growth 

nf  hwipfits  upending. 

Noting  that  numbers  claim- 
ing invalidity  benefit  alone 
had  more  than  doubled  since 
1979,  “at  a time  when,  the 
nation’s  health  is  improving”, 
Lilley  warned  that  almost  a 
third  of  the  projected  increase 
in  benefits  costs  to  foe  year 
2000  would  come  from  sick- 
ness and  disability 
allowances. 

Much  of  what  Lilley  said 
then  finds  strong  echoes  in 
what  Labour  ministers  are 
saying  now  Lilley  talked  of 
“the  value  of  making  unem- 
ployment benefits  conditional 
and  providing  active  help  to 
people  to  return  to  work";  he 
warned  of  “foe  prospect  of  an 
Increasing  proportion  of  the 
next  generation  being  reared 
in  dependency”;  and  he  said 
there  was  “no  reason  In  prin- 
ciple why  people  should  not 
(in  addition  to  contributing  to 
others)  opt  to  make  provision 
for  themselves  privately 
rather  than  through  the  state 
system". 

The  problem  facing  Labour 
now,  as  the  Tories  then,  is  that , 
disability  does  not  fit  neatly  i 
into  a pigeon-holed  debate 
about  benefits  and  depen- 1 
I dency  Some  4 million  of  the  | 
65  million  disabled  people  are 
over  age  6S  and  beyond  the 
scope  of  welfare- to-work  pro- 
grammes. Moreover;  evidence 
repeatedly  shows  that  employ- 
ers are  deeply  reluctant  to 
employ  disabled  people:  a 
recent  survey  for  the  Royal 
National  Institute  for  Deaf 
Peoplegq  suggested  that 
employers  regard  a hearing 
impediment  as  a bigger  obsta- 
cle to  getting  a job  than  having 
a criminal  record  or  a history 
of  drug  abuse. 

To  question  why  spending 


on  sickness  and  disability 
benefits  is  rising  when  we  are 
growing  healthier  is  to  over- 
simplify the  issues.  Because 
the  nation  is  ageing,  and  prob- 
ably also  because  it  is  growing 
more  health-conscious,  the 
proportion  of  the  population 
reporting  a “limiting  long- 
standing illness"  has  doubled 
to  22  per  cent  since  1973(3). 

These  complexities,  and  the 
undoubted  sensitivity  of  cuts 
in  this  area,  make  it  likely 
that  the  Government’s  first 
target  will  be  a soft  one  — 
Industrial  Injuries  Benefit, 
the  burden  of  which  could  be 
passed  to  employers  at  an 
eventual  saving  of  £660  mS- 
lionayean 

EYOND  this,  things 
get  much  more 
tricky  The  big-cost , 
benefits  are  Inca- ; 
parity  Benefit, 
claimed  by  2.4  million  people  | 
and  carrying  an  annual  bill  of  j 
£7.7  billion;  Disability  Living 
Allowance  (DLA),  claimed  by 
IS  million  at  a cost  of  £4.4  bil- 
lion a year;  and  Attendance 
Allowance,  paid  to  15  million 
people  over  age  65  at  an 
annual  cost  or  £2.4  billion. 
Cuts  in  rates  or  eligibility  cri- 
teria for  any  of  these  would 
cause  an  outcry 

Means-testing  or  taxing 
such  benefits  would  not.  how- 
ever; conflict  with  foe  ministe- 
rial mantra  that  nobody  in 
real  need  would  lose  ouL  And 
converting  DLA  payments  for 
help  with  care  (as  opposed  to 
mobility)  into  services,  deliv- 
ered by  local  authorities, 
could  also  be  presented  as  a 
non-cut  This  is  said  to  have 
been  foe  most  radical  idea  dis- 
cussed in  the  review. 

It  was  perhaps  revealing 
that  Harman  told  the  Com- 
mons yesterday  that  disabled 
people  had  “not  had  the  right 
support  from  the  mix  of  cash 
and  services  to  enable  them  to 


live  with  independence  and 
dignity”  But  the  Government 
did  show  signs  yesterday  of 
having  learned  from  the  deba- 
cle last  week.  The  aim  now  is 
consultation.  Hannan  and  her 
ministers  will  spend  this 
week  speaking  to  any  worried 
backbenchers,  as  well  as  the 
likes  of  Lords  Rix  and  Ashley 

In  an  attempt  to  placate 
them,  she  and  her  ministers 
will  say  the  Guardian  leak  last 
month  -on-  planned  disability- 
cuts(3|.  and  that  last  week 
from  Ursula  Brennan,  were 
not  policy  Her  problem,  she 
will  say  is  she  cannbt-give  a 
guarantee  on  disability  benefit 
because  there  is  a spending 
review  But  she  can  only  hint 
that  a cut  is  not  on  the  way.  her 
difficulty  is  that  she  cannot 
j rule  one  out  until  foe  summer. 

The  Government's  problem 
is  that  it  is  dealing  with 
reform  of  the  welfare  state  in 
a piecemeal  way.  No  one  yet 
knows  the  objective:  what 
Blair;  Harman  and  Gordon 
Brown  want  foe  welfare  state 
to  look  like  in  10  years’  time. 
The  brood  aim,  as  Brawn  has 
said  repeatedly  is  to  shift  peo- 
ple out  of  dependence  and 
Into  work.  The  difficulty  is  in 
how  that  can  be  practically 
achieved. 

Sources:  (1)  Reported  in  the 
Guardian  on  December  12 1997; 

(29  Survey  for  RNtt)  by  Opinion 
Leader  Research,  Decembers 
1 997:  (3)  General  Household 
Survey  1 996  (ONS):  (4)  Guardian. 
November  21 1997. 

Graphics  sources;  Social 
Security  Statistics  1 997 
(Stationery  Office);  Benefits 
Agency;  GHS:  Disability  A fiance ; 
Rights  Guide  to  Non-Moans - 
Tested  Benefits  (CPAG,  1 997). 
Graphic*:  Steve  Viators. 
RoMonch:  Mark  Espfner. 

David  Brindle  to  the  Guardian's 
social  services  correspondent; 
Ewen  MacAskil  to  chief  political 
correspondent. 
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Contagion  spreads  to  West 


Notebook 


Developed  world 

wakes  up  with 
a dose  of  flu 


Edited  by 
Alex  Brummer 


IT  IS  starting  to  dawn  on 
policymakers  and  the  busi- 
ness world  that  the  crisis  in 


Deals  and  dollars . . . Daewoo's  UK  sales  could  benefit  from  Asia's  weaker  currencies  as  a South  Korean  banker  collects  dollars  for  his  Seoul  safe  photographs:  don  mcwe  and  Reuters 


Far  East  turmoil  could  lift  pressure 
for  higher  British  interest  rates 


Outlook 


Marie  Atkinson  in  Paris 


SIA’S  deepening 
financial  crisis 
could  produce  a 
silver  lining  for 
UK  by  can 
Mm dwelling  out  the 
possible  need  for  higher  taxes 
or  interest  rates  to  keep  infla- 
tion under  control,  the  West's 
leading  economic  think-tank 
said  yesterday. 

Unveiling  its  half-year  Eco- 
nomic Outlook,  the  Organisa- 
tion for  Economic  Coopera- 
tion and  Development  said 
monetary  and  fiscal  policy 
had  already  been  tightened 
sufficiently  to  ensure  a soft 
landing  next  year.  Growth 
was  set  to  slow  from  3.4  per 
cent  in  1997  to  2J!  per  cent  in 
1998  and  inflation  would 
remain  around  the  Govern- 
ment's target  or  2.5  per  cent, 
excluding  mortgage  interest 
payments. 

But  the  Paris-based  organi- 
sation warned  that  the  mo- 


mentum behind  domestic  de- 
mand still  threatened  to  over- 
heat the  economy. 

Rather  than  rely  on  the 
Bank  of  England  to  raise  in- 
terest rates  again  — they 
have  gone  up  five  times  since 
the  election  — the  OECD 
urged  the  Chancellor  to  con- 
sider “fester  achievement  of 
fiscal  objectives".  In  OECD 
code  this  means  higher  taxes 
or  public  spending  cuts. 

Jonathan  Coppell,  of  the 
OECD's  UK  division,  said  that 
a continued  phasing  out  of 
mortgage  tax  relief  — reduced 
to  10  per  cent  in  last  July’s 
budget  — would  he  an  appro- 
priate way  of  restricting  con- 
sumer spending  without  put- 
ting further  upward  pressure 
on  the  exchange  rate  and  pil- 
ing more  pain  on  exporters. 

It  would  also  help  plug  a 
gap  in  the  public  finances, 
which  were  still  too  far  In  the 
red  at  this  stage  of  the  eco- 
nomic cycle.  “Phasing  out 
Miras  is  one  area  that  should 
be  looked  at,"  said  Mr 
Coppell. 

The  OECD  calculates  that 
the  Government  is  sitting  on 


a structural  budget  deficit  — 
one  which  will  not  be  eradi- 
cated by  cyclical  factors  — of 
2 per  cent  of  GDP. 

But  Mr  Coppell  said  that 
the  dampening  effects  on  the 
UK  economy  ofTeduced  eco- 
nomic activity  in  Asia  might 
obviate  the  need  for  a tighter 
macroeconomic  stance  alto- 
gether . 

“The  Asian  crisis  could  act 
as  a counterbalance  to  the 


Prospects  for  the 
UK  economy 
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Growth  Unempioy-  Current 
mart  account 
Scarcer  oecn  deficit 


risks  of  overheating  that  we 
Identify  in.  the  UK  economy,” 
said  Mr  CoppelL  "To  that  ex- 
tent, it  could  ease  the  pres- 
sure to  tighten  monetary  and 
fiscal  policy  any  further  next 
year." 

While  the  OECD  expects 
next  year’s  slowdown  to  keep 
inflation  on  target,  it  warns 
that  a shortage  of  labour  and 
capacity  in  goods  markets 
means  that  unemployment  is 
unlikely  to  fell  much  ftuther 
from  the  current  level  of 
around  7 per  cent  of  the  work- 
ing population,  as  measured 
by  the  Labour  Force  Survey. 

It  welcomes  the  Govern- 
ment’s Welfare  to  Work  pro- 
gramme, which  it  says  should 
“improve  the  functioning  of 
the  labour  market". 

But  Mr  Coppell  said  it  was 
unlikely  that  the  extra  work- 
ers which  the  scheme  was  ex- 
pected to  bring  on  tap  would 
increase  the  economy’s  safe 
growth  rate  in  the  near 
future. 

Any  pay-off  in  terms  of 
faster  non-inflationary 
growth  would  come  through 
in  1999,  he  said. 


Asia  demands 
more  help  to 
tackle  crisis 


Markets 


Nlclc  Cummlng-Bruce  In 
Kuala  Lumpur,  Jonathan 
Watts  fat  Tokyo  and 

Andrew  Higgins  In  Seoul 


OUTH-EAST  Asian  lead- 
W^ers  yesterday  demanded 
^^more  help  from  Europe, 
the  US  and  Japan  in  an  at- 
tempt to  stem  the  tide  of  tur- 
bulence that  has  swept  the 
region's  financial  markets 
since  the  summer. 

The  heads  of  state  of  the 
nine  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  South-East  Asian 
Nations  said  that  a series  of 
rescue  packages  pot  together 
by  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund  had  felled  to  res- 
tore confidence  to  panicky 
currency  and  stock  markets. 

They  called  for  “greater 
national,  regional  and  inter- 
national efforts,  including  by 
the  major  economies  such  as 
the  European  Union,  Japan 
and  the  United  States,  and  In- 
ternational financial  institu- 
tions, to  overcome  this  situa- 
tion as  soon  as  possible-" 

The  Asean  appeal  came 
amid  Increasing  evidence 
that  the  turmoil  throughout 
Asia  will  dampen  economic 
growth  across  the  globe. 
There  are  also  increasing 
worries  that  Asian  countries 
efforts  to  export  their  way  out 
of  their  difficulties  will  in- 
crease global  trade  tensions. 

The  atmosphere  of  gloom 
was  deepened  by  a Bank  of 
Japan  survey  showing  feat 
the  Japanese  economy  Is  hov- 
ering on  the  brink  of  reces- 
sion. That  sent  the  yen  to  a 
flve-and-a-half  year  low 
against  the  dollar,  adding  to 
concerns  about  cheap  exports 
from  Japan. 

Bank  of  Japan  officials  at- 
tributed the  poor  figures  to 
the  economic  downturn  that 
followed  a consumption  tax 


Fears  grow  of  full-scale  trade  war 


Industry 


David  Gow 


FORD  chief  executive 
Ale-x  Trotman  yester- 
day sent  shivers 
through  the  western  car  in- 
dustry when  he  warned  that 
troubled  Aslan  firms  would 
use  their  weaker  currencies 
to  unleash  an  unprece- 
dented export  drive. 

Mr  Trotman  touched  the 
tip  of  the  iceberg.  At  worst, 
experts  say,  the  drive  by  in- 
debted Asian  firms  to  earn 
dollars  from  overseas  sales 
will  boost  protectionist  ten- 
dencies In  the  US  Congress 


and  unleash  a full-scale 
trade  war. 

While  the  UK  earns  only 
2 per  cent  of  its  annual 
global  trade  of  £300  billion 
from  the  stricken  econo- 
mies of  Korea,  Malaysia, 
Thailand  and  Indonesia, 
cheaper  goods  from  these 
countries  will  hit  British 
tirms  across  the  board. 

It  is  not  cars,  consumer 
electronics,  white  goods, 
steel  and  textiles  that  will 
be  besieged  by  cheaper  Far 
East  imports. 

Ian  Campbell,  director- 
general  of  the  Institute  of 
Export,  said  phenomenal 
growth  in  the  region  had 
boosted  UK  exports  of  luxu- 
ries like  cosmetics,  jewel- 


lery. smoked  salmon  and 
whisky.  “Everybody  had 
been  looking  to  the  region 
to  supply  the  next  10  to  15 
years  of  growth.” 

Chemicals  and  pharma- 
ceuticals produced  by  firms 
like  Glaxo  Welcome  will 
also  suffer.  And  hi-tech 
components  supplied  by  do- 
mestic and  foreign  firms 
based  here  will  find  Far 
East  markets  closed. 

Razeen  Sally,  of  the  Lon- 
don School  of  Economics, 
said  the  worst-case  sce- 
nario was  that  Korea  would 
default  on  Its  debts  and  the 
Asian  contagion  would 
spread  across  the  world. 
On  balance,  he  thought  the 
contagion  would  be  con- 


tained, but  could  make  US 
politics  more  protectionist 
— and,  in  the  key  sector  of 
semi-conductors,  lead  to  a 
glut  of  cheap  chips. 

Ian  Peters,  deputy  direc- 
tor general  of  fee  British 
Chambers  of  Commerce, 
said:  “These  firms  will  be 
doing  everything  in  their 
power  to  absorb  as  much  of 
their  output  as  possible  in 
their  home  markets  and  ex- 
port fee  rest  to  fee  west.” 

If  Asian  firms  rein  back 
their  investments  In  the 
UK,  smetiw  businesses  sup- 
plying them  will  be  hit 
hard  — a downturn  already 
felt  by  companies  hoping  to 
supply  Hyundai  in  Scotland 
and  Samsung  in  Newcastle. 


rise  in  April,  a recent  series 
of  collapses  of  banks  and  bro- 
kerages, and  the  ongoing  fi- 
nancial turmoil  in  Asia. 

Commenting  on  the  survey, 
Masayuki  Matsushima,  head 
of  the  central  bank’s  research 
and  statistics  department, 
hinted  that  the  bank  was 
close  to  acknowledging  the 
economy  had  stalled. 

More  worryingly,  the  tan- 
kan  economic  forecast  offered 
little  hope  for  the  fixture  as 
both  manufacturers  and  non- 
manufacturers predicted 
even  worse  results  in  the  next 
survey. 

The  only  brighter  note  was 
provided  by  South  Korea 
where,  after  a stampede  to 
dump  stocks  and  currency 
and  a rush  to  buy  rice  and 
other  basics,  financial  mar- 
kets rose  sharply  as  fears 
eased  that  a controversial 
IMF  bail-out  might  not  be 
enough  to  pull  the  country 
back  from  debt  default. 

But  though  Seoul  saw  a re- 
cord rally  other  Asian  mar- 
kets slumped.  The  most  seri- 
ous casualty  was  n»»  Indones- 
ian rupiah  which  fell  by  12 
per  cent  to  5,700  to  the  dollar, 
its  lowest  since  exchange 
rules  were  relaxed  in  1971. 

Lifting  spirits  in  South 
Korea,  by  far  the  most  impor- 
tant economy  so  far  ravaged 
by  weeks  of  economic  tur- 
moil, were  pledges  to  abide  by 
a stringent  set  of  conditions 
set  by  the  International  Mon- 
etary Fund  in  return  for  a 
$57 billion  rescue  package. 
With  a presidential  election 
in  two  days,  a trio  of  candi- 
dates have  all  now  promised 
to  support  the  deal 

The  government  also  of- 
fered reassurances  and  prom- 
ised to  repay  $10  billion  in  for- 
eign debt  by  fee  end  of  the 
month.  There  has  been  much 
Alarm  that  South  Korea  might 
not  cough  up  in  time  and  trig- 
ger a global  chain-reaction 
crisis  of  confidence. 


fee  Asia-Pacific  region  is  not 
some  isolated  event  from 
which  the  richer  economies 
can  Insulate  themselves  but  a 
potentially  cataldysmic  de- 
velopment 

The  Initial  forecasts  from 
fee  International  Monetary 
Fund  ofa  minor  blip  in  global 
trade  and  output,  which 
might  not  even  be  noticed  be- 
cause of  the  strength  of  the 
US.  European  and  other  econ- 
omies. increasingly  are  look- 
ing too  complacent. 

The  new  world  economic 
outlook  report  from  the 
Organisation  for  Economic 
Co-operation  and  Develop- 
ment, based  on  developments 
up  to  November  10,  suggests  a 
far  more  serious  reaction, 
with  growth  among  fee  devel- 
oped countries  represented 
on  the  OECD  reduced  from 
Sper  cent  to  2.7 per  cent  this 
year  and,  more  dramatically, 
to  1.7  per  cent  from  2.9  per 
cent  in  1998.  But  this  may  be 
just  the  start  of  the  downward 
revisions.  The  most  serious 
developments  in  fee  Asia  cri- 
sis have  come  since  Novem- 
ber 10,  wife  the  IMF  moving 
into  Korea  with  a $57  billion 
support  operation  and  the  ex- 
posure, after  the  Yamalchi 
collapse,  of  the  fundamental 
weaknesses  afflicting  the  Jap- 
anese banking  system.  The 
latter,  in  particular,  is  seen 
by  authorities  across  the 
world  as  fee  critical  test  in 
1998  for  the  western 
economies. 

Multinational  businesses 
are  beginning  to  feel  the 
strains  imposed  by  the  Far 
Eastern  crisis.  Ford  Motor 
chief  executive  officer  Alex 
Trotman,  In  his  annual 
review  of  operations,  noted 
that  the  Far  East  crisis  would 
create  a “major  problem”  for 
western  carmakers,  wife  the 
South  Koreans,  among  others, 
flooding  overseas  markets 
wife  vehicles  to  make  up  for 
slumping  domestic  sales. 

British  retailers,  such  as 
Marks  & Spencer,  with  devel- 
oped Far  Eastern  businesses 
are  also  seeing  serious  diffi- 
culties developing  in  fran- 
chise operations  in  the 
region. 

The  backwash  from  the 
Asian  crisis  comes  at  a partic- 
ularly delicate  time  for  fee 
UK  economy  — after  a rela- 
tively healthy  period  of 
growth.  There  are  signs  al- 
ready that  the  strong  growth 
in  sales  in  Britain’s  retail  sec- 
tor is  petering  out  although  it 
will  receive  the  usual  Christ- 
mas boost  Behind  this  mod- 
eration is  the  impact  of  the 
five  quarter-point  rises  In 
base  rates  since  fee  election 
in  May,  with  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land's new  monetary  policy 
committee  anxious  to  regain 
fee  ground  lost  in  the  battle 
against  inflation  by  Kenneth 
Clarke's  staffing  in  the  early 
months  of  the  year. 


The  other  unexpected 
downer  is  fee  exchange  rate. 
The  authorities  had  expected 
that  as  interest  rates  rose, 
meeting  market  expectations, 
sterling  would  begin  to 
retreat  from  its  peaks.  Al- 
though this  occurred  In  the 
summer,  fee  pound  has  bene- 
fited more  recently  from  the 
“safe  haven"  effect  erf  Brit- 
ain’s stance  on  European  eco- 
nomic and  monetary  union. 
The  combined  result  of  the 
stronger-than-expected 
pound,  relatively  high  inter- 
est rates,  fee  unknowns  of  the 
Far  East  crisis  os  well  as  the 
fiscal  tightening  in  Gordon 
Brown's  first  budget  is  to  sup- 
press demand  more  severely 
than  has  been  appreciated 
generally.  The  nest  year 
looks  like  being  a great  deal 
rougher  than  the  one  from 
which  fee  UK  is  emerging. 


Market  bankers 


BUT  do  not  sell  those 
banking  shares  yet  — 
they  have  further  to  go. 
That  is  the  message  from 
Legal  & General,  which  man- 
ages funds  of  £55  billion  and 
has  published  its  thoughts  on 
the  market 

Flying  cheerily  in  fee  face 
of  doomsters  peering  anx- 
iously towards  the  Far  East 
L&G  is  optimistic  about  pros- 
pects for  the  UK  stock  market 
in  1998,  arguing  that  equities 
now  look  attractive  when 
compared  wife  gilts. 

Keeping  its  eye  on  what  it 
calls  "the  e word"  (earnings), 
the  L&G  team  says  banks  are 
the  safest  bet  for  guaranteed 
earnings  and  dividends 
growth. 

L&G  adds  that  the  prospect 
of  further  consolidation  in  the 
financial  services  sector  after 
the  SBC-UBS  deal,  possibly 
bringing  several  composite 
insurers  into  fee  frame,  also 
makes  banking  shares  attrac- 
tive. 

Maybe.  But  HSBC  still 
looks  risky  until  the  market 
has  shaken  off  its  Asian  flu 
and,  in  the  absence  of  corpo- 
rate action,  Barclays  and 
NatWest  are  hardly  one-way 
bets.  Lloyds-TSB,  on  fee  other 
band,  does  remain  an  attrac- 
tive prospect 


Auction  power 


WHY  has  SBC  Warburg 
emerged  as  a buyer 
for  Christie's?  The  ex- 
planation lies  in  the  changing 
shape  of  the  art  market  Auc- 
tion houses  are  increasingly 
required  to  offer  a guaranteed 
return  to  sellers,  as  was  the 
case  when  Christie's  sold  the 
Gam  collection  of  modem  art 
in  November.  In  stock  market 
parlance  this  is  the  equiva- 
lent of  a “bought  deal”,  under 
which  fee  market-maker  car- 
ries fee  risk  for  the  client  fee 
seller. 

It  was  fee  high  risks  of  such 
operations  that  forced  Brit- 
ain's most  successful  stock- 
broker, Smith  New  Court, 
into  the  arms  of  Merrill 
Lynch.  Under  fee  tutelage  of 
SBC  Warburg,  supported  by  a 
group  of  rich  investors  (in- 
cluding. no  doubt  Joe  Lewis), 
Christie’s  — which  has  estab- 
lished a lead  over  Sotheby’s 
in  turnover  terms  — may  be 
able  to  push  home  Us  advan- 
tage wife  more  secure  capital 
backing. 


Bingo  win  added  to  war  chest  Drinks  chief  gets  43pc  pay  top-up 


lan  King 


Bass,  the  pubs,  brewing 
and  hotel  group, 
cleared  the  decks  for  a 
large  acquisition  or  share 
buy-back  yesterday  when  it 
sold  its  Gala  bingo  operation 
for  £279  million  to  a manage- 
ment team. 

The  company,  which 
recently  admitted  It  had  a po- 
tential war  chest  of  up  to 
£2  billion  to  spend  on  the 
right  deal,  said  it  would  make 
a profit  of  £12  million  on  the 
sale,  which  would  be  used  to 
pay  off  debt 

But  speculation  mounted 
that  fee  Gala  deal  would  give 
Bass  more  time  to  pursue  ac- 
quisitions. Top  of  the  list  is 


an  expansion  of  Holiday  Inn, 
particularly  In  fee  Far  East, 
though  some  analysts  have 
also  pinpointed  Greenails,  the 
struggling  north-west  pubs 
operator,  whose  annual 
results  are  due  today,  as  a 
possible  bid  candidate. 

There  has  also  been  specu- 
lation feat  Bass  is  about  to 
sell  some  or  all  of  its  1,400  ten- 
anted pubs,  possibly  to  fee 
Japanese  bank  Nomura, 
which  recently  snapped  up 
the  Inntrepreneur  pub  busi- 
ness for  £1.2  billion  from 
GrandMetand  Foster's. 

One  analyst  said  Bass  chair- 
man Sir  Ian  Prosser  “plays  his 
cards  close  to  his  chest  at  the 
best  of  times,  but  at  their 
results  briefing  recently,  we  all 
frit  there  was  something  going 


on.  They're  definitely  about  to 
buy  something." 

Bass  has  been  involved  in 
fee  bingo  business  since  it 
bought  Coral  the  betting  and 
gaming  chain,  in  1981.  Gala 
was  formed  in  1991  when  Bass 
merged  that  operation  with 
some  more  bingo  clubs 
bought  from  Granada.  How- 
ever, Gala  has  been  hit  by  fe- 
rocious competition  from  the 
National  Lottery  and  by  rival 
operators,  like  Rank,  which 
has  concentrated  on  opening 
out-of-town  bingo  dubs. 

The  buy-in  team,  which  has 
been  backed  by  venture  capi- 
talists PPM  Ventures,  Is 
headed  by  John  Kelly,  fee  For- 
mer boss  at  Mecca  bingo, 
while  the  non-executive 
chairman  is  Nat  Solomon, 


previously  chairman  of  the 
Pleasurama  leisure  chain  and 
Tottenham  Hotspur. 

Announcing  the  deal,  Mr 
Kelly  said:  “Since  fee  initial 
impact  of  the  National  Lot- 
tery and  scratchcards,  bingo 
admissions  have  improved 
and  are  gradually  recovering, 
due  to  the  influence  of  deregu- 
lation and  improvement  in 
the  quality  of  dubs.” 

• Whitbread,  one  of  Bass's 
main  rivals,  has  sold  62  of  Its 
pubs  in  fee  north  of  England 
to  Avebury  Taverns,  the  inde- 
pendent pub  operator,  for  an 
undisclosed  sum.  Whitbread, 
which  has  a leased  estate  of 
over  pubs,  said  the  sale 
was  part  of  a review  of  Its  es- 
tate. Whitbread  shares  gained 
16pto  879p. 


Ian  King 


TONY  Bales,  tiie  embat- 
tled chief  executive  of 
pubs  and  spirits  group 
Allied  Domecq,  received  a 
43  per  cent  pay  increase  dur- 
ing fee  last  financial  year, 
taking  his  total  parka gg  to 
£594,000. 

Mr  Hales,  who  has  borne 
the  brunt  of  criticism  in  the 
City  for  Allied’s  lacklustre 
performance,  also  received  a 
performance-related  bonus  of 
£154,000. 

Allied's  annual  report  pub- 
lished yesterday,  shows  that 
Mr  Hales  was  granted  almost 
100,000  share  options  during 
the  period.  On  last  night's 
share  price  of  536'/ap,  up  9VSp, 


that  would  net  him  a profit  of 
more  than  £100.000. 

Mr  Hales  has  been  accused 
of  presiding  over  four  years  of 
disappointing  Allied  perfor- 
mance. 

In  particular,  he  was  criti- 
cised for  buying  the  Spanish 
spirits  group  Pedro  Domecq 
shortly  before  the  key  Mexi- 
can economy  collapsed. 

There  have  been  calls  in 
some  quarters  for  Allied, 
which  owns  such  brands  as 
Baskm-Robbins,  Dunkin'  Do- 
nuts ar>d  Baliantine’s  whisky, 
to  demerge. 

Mr  Hales’s  position  has 
been  bolstered,  however,' 
more  recently  by  the  appoint- 
ment last  year  of  the  more 
respected  Sir  Christopher 
i Hogg  as  chairman.  Sir  Chris- 


topher is  seal  as  having  acted  j 
as  a “lightning  conductor”  for  ! 
Mr  Hales. 

Allied’s  recent  full-year 
results  were  received  calmly 
by  the  City  after  Sir  Christo- ! 
pher  appeared  to  Increase  fee 
prospers  for  a break-up  of 
fee  group. 

Allied  was  tipped  yesterday  : 
as  one  of  the  likeliest  buyers 
for  Dewar’s  whisky,  which 
Guinness  and  Gram!  Metro- 
politan must  sell  as  a condi- 


tion of  their  record  £21  billion 
merger. 

The  US  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission said  the  merger  could 
go  ahead,  as  it  Is  scheduled  to 
tomorrow  under  the  Diageo 
name.  If  the  pair  also  sold  the 
Bombay  Original  and  Bom- 
bay Sapphire  gin  brands 
within  the  next  six  months. 

_ Seagram  is  also  seen  as  a 
likely  bidder  for  Dewar's, 
which  is  expected  to  fetch  up 
to  £600  million. 


TOURIST  RATES  — BANK  SELLS 


Australia  £44 
Austria  20-01 
Belgium  58.68 
Canada  2.282 
Cyprus  0.838 
Denmark  10.90 
Finland  8.668 


France  9.501 
Germany  2.843 
Greece  449.81 
Hong  Kong  12.40 
Indie  85.34 
Ireland  1.094 
Israel  5.84 


Italy  2,809 
Man  0.6Z7 
Netherlands  3.192 
New  Zealand  2.71 
Norway  11.68 
Portugal  289-54 
Saudi  Arabia  8-07 


Singapore  2.89 

South  Africa  734 
Spain  238.37 
Sweden  12.55 
Switzerland  2299 
Turkey  318^50 
USA  1.809 
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Cowboys 
have  shot 
their  bolt 


Mark  Tran  hi  New  York 


" xi't  Ssofsb?. 
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THE  Dallas  Cowboys 
failed  to  reach  the 
play-offa  for  the  first 
time  since  1990  after 
losing  31-24  to  the  Cincinnati 
Bengals  on  Sunday. 

It  was  a far  cry  from  the 
start  of  the  season  when  the 
Cowboys  crushed  the  Pitts- 
burgh S teeters  and  won  three 
of  their  first  four  gyr*"***- 
While  Dallas’s  form  dipped. 
Pittsburgh's  improved  and. 
inspired  by  their  brilliant 
quarterback  Kordell  Stewart, 
they  reached  the  play-offs. 

Dallas  spent  a lot  erf  money 
to  keep  their  stars  — Troy 
Aikman,  Em  mitt  Smith, 
Michael  Irvin  and  Deion 
Sanders  — but  released  many 
less  well-known  yet  valuable 
players.  The  lack  erf  depth 
took  its  toll  because,  after 
their  early  ran,  they  suffered 
eight  defeats  in  II  games. 

They  had  trouble  scoring 
after  reaching  their  oppo- 
nents’ 20.  Smith  srin  en- 
joyed a 1,000-yard  season  but 
Irvin  no  longer  terrorises  de- 
fences without  the  added 
receiving  threat  of  the  tight- 
end  Jay  Novacek,  who  retired 
at  the  end  of  last  season. 

The  defeat  by  the  Bengals, 
who  are  also  out  of  play-off 
contention,  was  a microcosm 
of  their  season:  a fast  start  fol- 
lowed by  a loss  of  momentum. 

Dallas  took  a 10-0  lead  in 
the  first  quarter  as  Smith 
rushed  for  56  yards,  Irvin 
caught  six  passes  for  69  yards 
and  Aikman  completed  eight 
out  of  13  passes. 

But  Boomer  Esiason  led  the 
Bengals  back.  A 48-yard 
touchdown  pass  to  Damay 
Scott  put  the  Bengals  17-10  up 
at  the  half  and  they  went  far- 
ther ahead  when  Corey  Dillon 
powered  in  for  a 14-yard  TD 
and  Esiason  threw  his  second 


TD- pass,  34  yards  to  David 
Dunn.  Aikman  narrowed  the 
gap  by  throwing  for  a pair  of 

fourth-quarter  TDs  but  hopes 
of  recovery  were  dashed 
when  he  had  a pass  Inter- 
cepted and  then  sent  a way- 
ward throw  into  the  end  zone. 

“This  game  was  like  our 
season,’*  said  the  Dallas 
safety  BUL  Bates.  "We  fought 

OUT  tailq  (iff  matte  (OO  many 
TTiisfalpWr  and  /?amp.np  yhmt w 

The  Cowboys  win  finish 
with  a losing  record  for  the 
first  time  since  1990  and  their 
coach  Barry  Switzer  will  al- 
most certainly  lose  his  job. 

The  Tampa  Bay  Bucca- 
neers, despite  being  beaten 
31-0  by  the  much-improved 
New  York  Jets,  readied  the 
play-ofis  as  a wild  card  after 
the  Green  Bay  Packers,  peak- 
ing at  the  right  time,  defeated 
the  OrnjUna  panthers  31-10. 

The  Jets  can  also  reach  the 
play-offis  if  they  win  their  last 
match.  That  would  complete 
an  astonishing  transforma- 
tion: their  maoii  Rin  parcells 
has  taken  only  a year  to  turn 
a team  with  a 1-15  record  Into 
play-off  contenders. 

Their  final  opponents,  the 
Detroit  Lions,  edged  out  the 
Minnesota  Vikings  14-13  after 
another  superlative  perfor- 
mance from  their  running 
back  Barry  Sanders,  who  is 
now  131  yards  short  of  2,000 
for  the  season. 

The  teams  in  the  play-offs 
so  Car  are  the  SteeLers,  the 
Jacksonville  Jaguars,  the 
Kansas  City  Chiefo  and  the 
Denver  Broncos  from  the 
American  Conference  and  the 
Buccaneers,  the  Packers,  the 
New  York  Giants  and  the  San 
Francisco  49ers  from  the 
National,  moved  closer  to 
gaining  home  advantage  In 
the  Conference  play-offs  and 
to  taking  the  AFC  West  title 
by  beating  the  San  Diego 
Chargers  29-7. 


Super  Charger...  San  Diego’s  Eric  Mietcalfleaves  Kansas's  Dan  Williams  trailing  on  his  way  to  a touchdown  jedjacobsohn 
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Racing 

Stait  strikes  out 
at  Cheltenham 
after  fifth  death 


Hon  Cox 


WHEN  Mentmore 

Towers  took  a fatal 
fall  at  the  second- 
last  hurdle  in  the  final  race 
at  Cheltenham  last  Friday, 

he  became  the  latest  grim 
statistic  in  an  unhappy 
chapter  of  accidents  for  the 
Jenny  Pitman  stable. 

“We  have  now  lost  five 
horses  at  that  downhill 
hurdle  in  the  past  10 
years.”  said  David  Stait, 
Mrs  Pitman’s  husband  and 
assistant  yesterday - 
“Cheltenham  really 
should  have  a look  at  re-slt- 
ing  the  flight,**  he  added. 

But  Philip  Arkwright, 
clerk  of  the  course  at  Chel- 
tenham. defended  the  posi- 
tioning of  the  hurdle,  say- 
ing he  was  “perfectly 
happy”  with  Its  placing. 

Stait  maintains  that 
horses  are  distracted  on  the 
downhill  run  to  the  night. 
“They  altered  the  fence 
there  and  they  should  do 
something  about  the  hurdle 
as  that  Is  why  people  don't 
like  running  novices 
there.”  he  said. 

Arkwright  countered  by 
saying  that  Cheltenham, 
and  other  undulating 
courses,  face  a challenge  in 
siting  obstacles. 

“We  are  farther 
restricted  these  days  by  the 
necessity  of  allowing  for 
the  bypassing  of  obstacles, 
bnt  I am  perfectly  happy 
that  the  hurdles  are  In  the 
best  possible  position.” 
Brian  Harding,  the  condi- 
tional rider  attached  to 
Gordon  Richards’s  Greys- 
toke  stable,  will  be  looking 
for  a clear  round  at  Mussel- 
burgh today  when  he 
returns  from  a year  on  the 
sidelines  after  sustaining 
head  Injuries. 

A mandatory  period  of  12 
months  off  was  imposed  by 
the  Jockey  Club  because 


Harding  was  thought  to 
have  suffered  an  epileptic 
fit  as  a result  of  the  falL 

Tests  taken  at  Liverpool's 
Walton  Hospital  contra- 
dicted the  Jockey  Club 
view,  but  the  ruling  stood. 

However,  It  was  admitted 
tbnt  Harding  had  been  "the 
victim  of  some  mkcotnnu- 
nlcatlon”  in  the  weeks 
following  the  accident  and 
promised  to  make  improve- 
ments in  that  area. 

Whether  Del  I ah  t fool  is 
good  enough  to  provide 
Harding  with  a winner  on 
his  return  remains  to  be 
seen.  A tentative  vote  goes 
to  Really  Useful  (1.50).  the 
mount  of  Paul  Carberry. 

One  conditional  rider 
making  a name  for  himself, 
for  the  right  reasons,  at 
present  is  Xavier  Atzpuru. 
He  showed  a lot  of  enter- 
prise to  win  on  Thrower  at 
Hay  dock  last  Saturday  and 
went  on  to  complete  a 
double  at  the  Lancashire 
track. 

At  Hereford  today.  Alz- 
pnru  Is  able  to  claim  a 
handy  6lb  on  Studio  Thirty 
(3.40)  In  the  Cloves  Condi- 
tional Jockeys*  Hurdle  be- 
cause he  is  riding  for  hla 
retained  stable. 

Studio  Thirty,  now  with 
Robin  Dlckln,  disappointed 
after  showing  ability  on  his 
first  two  starts  over  hur- 
dles last  season  for  another 
trainer. 

But  he  ran  well  for 
Dlckln  on  the  Plat  earlier 
this  year,  and  in  a race  a a 
ordinary  as  this  Studio 
Thirty  looks  capable  of  pop- 
ping up  at  rewarding  odds. 

At  Folkestone,  Angelo's 
Double  (2.00)  should  get  his 
chasing  career  back  on 
track.  He  was  clear  when 
he  feU  two  out  at  Newbury 
last  season,  and  injured  his 
back  when  well  beaten  next 
time.  A recent  spin  over 
hurdles  will  have  shar- 
pened him  up. 
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Folkestone  Jackpot  card  with  guide  to  the  form 
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Results 


MARY  RBVBLBY,  the  Salt- 
bum  trainer,  and  her  stable 
jockey  Pater  Niven  landed  a 
217-1  double  at  Newcastle  yes- 
terday with  Noble  Norman 
(66-1)  and  Alpine  Panther 

/g_4). 

Noble  Norman,  unplaced  in 
his  three  previous  outings, 
had  little  to  recommend  him, 
but  the  former  pointer  belied 
his  odds  with  a battling  pea> 
formance  in  the  FoJyOooraaa 
Newcastle  Flooring  Novice 
Hurdle,  beating  his  more  fan- 
cied stablecompanion  Tams 
River  by  a neck. 
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Champions  Cup 


The  Guardian 


Tuesday  December  161907 


Mike  Sefvey  in  Sharjah  sees  Pakistan’s  star  dimmed  as  Adam  Hollioake’s  unchanged  young  team  charge  into  the  final 

Same  old  brilliant  new  England 


Adam  hollioake’s 
vibrant  and  resilient 
England  qualified  for 
the  final  of  the  Cham- 
pions Cup  with  an  eight-run 
victory  over  Pakistan  in  a 
pulsating  match  under  lights 
yesterday. 

England  came  here  lor  ex- 
perience first  and  foremost 
but  have  won  all  three  quali- 
fying matches  and  exceeded 
expectations.  They  wilt  know 
their  opponents  this  evening 
after  West  Indies  have  played 
Tnrtin  arid  the  mathematicians 


have  had  their  turn. 

Fielding  the  same  XI  for  the 
third  match  running.  Eng- 
land were  forced  to  dig  deeper 
for  victory  than  at  any  time 
in  the  previous  two  games. 

Alec  Stewart  (48)  and  Alis- 
tair Brown  (41)  had  _ given. 
thorn  a fine  start  with  an 
opening  stand  of  71  in  13 
overs.  But  the  Innings  was 
then  stifled  by  the  spin  of  Saq- 
laln  Mushtaq  (four  for  26). 
Manzoor  Akhtar  (four  for  50) 
and  Mushtaq  Ahmed  despite 
Graeme  Hick’s  40. 

Even  on  a wearing  pitch  in 
its  third  match,  all  involving 
England,  a total  of  215  for 
nine  ought  not  to  have  pro- 
vided the  stillest  of  targets  for 
so  dynamic  a batting  side  as 
Pakistan,  despite  the  absence 
of  the  injured  Tnmmam. 

England  in  turn  experi- 
enced the  ecstacy  of  seeing 
Dougie  Brown  knock  back 
Shahid  Afidi's  off  stump  with 
his  second  ball  and  Dean 
Headley  do  the  same  to  Aamir 
Sohall  with  his  first,  and  then 
the  agony  of  a scintillating 
third-wicket  partnership  of  97 
In  20  overs  between  Saeed  An- 
war and  fjaz  Ahmed. 

Once  again  the  bowlers,  led 
by  Mark  Bniham  and  sup- 
ported by  quality  fielding, 
fought  back.  Ealham  survived 
a murderous  assault  from  An- 
war, which  saw  16  come  from 
his  second  over,  to  bowl  his 
last  eight  overs  for  only  29 
runs.  He  also  took  the  vital 
wicket  Of  Ijaz  for  41,  the  ball 
after  Robert  Croft  had  bowled 
Anwar  for  54. 

By  now  Pakistan  bad  de- 
cided to  forget  the  mathemat- 
ics and  just  ensure  they  won 
the  match.  But  when  Croft 
bowled  Akhtar  Sarfraz  and 
Matthew  Fleming  dismissed 
the  dangerous  Mom  Khan  in 
his  first  over,  even  that  began 
to  look  beyond  them.-  — 

They  were  40  runs  short  at 
the  44-over  cut-off  point  — a 
Pakistan  win  inside  that 
mark  might,  by  virtue  of 
overall  net  run-rate,  have  pre- 
vented England  from  qualify- 
ing — and  then  lost  Wasim 
Akram  to  a brilliant  bound- 
ary catch  by  Dougie  Brown, 
followed  by  their  last  recog- 
nised batsman  Manzoor,  the 


gaffpiilg  sfrafgwu»nt . . . foe  Bngland  npqiw  WMc  KniglrttlmwBt  down  fte  gaimtlet  with  an  early  boundary  as  Pakistan's  Main  Khan  looks  on  mnwalde 


Man  of  the  Match,  who  was 
run  out  by  Nick  Knight  for  44. 

With  two  overs  left  Paki- 
stan required  18  with  two 
wickets  in  hand.  Eight  came 
from  Hollioake's  first  four  de- 
liveries but  on  the  fifth  Azhar 
Mahmood  skied  the  ball  into 
the  lights;  Stewart  made  the 
catch  and  went  on  a jig  of  joy. 
Then  the  wicketkeeper 
pounced  again,  throwing 
down  the  stumps  when  Saq- 
lain  moved  out  of  the  crease 
after  Hollioake's  final  ball 
had  struck  him  on  the  pad; 

There  was  little  doubt  that 
at  some  stage  spinners  would 
he  able  to  get  to  work  on  a 
surface  that  had  been  devoid 
of  grass  before  the  tourna- 
ment began.  Had  Pakistan  not 
been  packed  with  left- 


handers, England  might  have 
played  a second  spinner. 

Stewart  and  Alistair  Brown 
took  their  toll  of  the  Pakistan 
seamers.  and  of  Wasim  In  par- 
ticular, but  during  the  37 
overs  from  the  Introduction 
of  Saqlain  Mushtaq' s off-spin 
to  the  end  of  the  innings  the 
inadequacies  of  English  tech- 
niques against  the  turning 
ball  were  laid  bare  again. 

Saqlain’s  third  hall  began 
the  dealing,  Brown  popping  a 
gentle  catch  from  bat  and  pad 
to  MO  in  Khan,  who  trotted 
round  from  behind  the 
stumps  to  bag  it 

The  arrival  of  Manzoor  and 
his  leg-spin  proved  damaging. 
Stewart  felled  to  spot  the 
googly  as  be  made  room  to 
drive  through  the  off  side  to 


rearii  his  half-century  and  was 
bowled.  Manzoor  then  bowled 
Knight  and  Hick,  the  latter  be- 
hind his  legs  sweeping,  and 
later  bad  HnTlinflke  mnght  on 
the  squareleg  boundary. 

In  between,  Graham 
Thorpe  was  run  out  After 
responding  to  Hick’s  call  for 
runs  to  long-on,  he  turned  for 
a second,  stopped,  but  felled 
to  realise  he  was  further  out 
of  his  ground  than  he  thought 
andlzaz’s  throw  did  file  rest 

Saqlain  then  teased  the 
lower  order,  causing  Ealham 
and  Fleming  to  lob  successive 
return  catches  from  leading 
edges.  Dougie  Brown  pre- 
vented the  hat-trick,  but 
Croft  holed  out  to  long  on  to 
give  Saqlain  his  fourth 
wicket 


Scoreboard 


A 0 Brown  c Main  Khan 

b Saqlain  IKshtaq  _ — — _ « 

fAJ  Stewart  b Manzoor  Akhtar *7 

NV  Knight  b Manzoor  Akhtar 18 

Q A Hlcab  Manzoor  Akhtar 40 

G P Thorps  run  out  — 8 

-»A  J HoffioaJco  c Shahid  AHdl 

b Manzoor  Akhtar  — IT 

M A Ealham  c B b SaqEatai  Uoahtaq  _ « 

D R Brawn  not  out ' — — 'IS 

M V Renting  c A b Saqlain  Mushtaq  _ O 
R D B Croft  o IJez  Ahmed 

OSaqta/n  Mushtaq - 

DW  Headley  not  out 

Extras  (M.  Ib4.  W7.  nbtj  


6 

« 

IS 

. *1H 


Total  (lor 8. Movers] 

M el  wicket*  71. 10B.  121. 128. 168. 
180,  IBS,  185.  203. 

■unfcac  Waste!  Akram  6-1-34-0:  Azhar 
Mahmood  7-1-3V0;  Soqtahi  Mushtaq 
10-1-06-4;  Mushtaq  Ahmed  ItMMS-tt 
Manzoor  Akhtar  10-O-5O-*:  Shahid  AtrW 
7-0-26-0. 


PAKISTAN 

Aamir  SahaH  b Headley  „. 
Shahid  Afrtdt  b D R Brawn . 
Saead  Anwar  b Croft 


qaz  Ahmed  c Craft  bEafttam  . 

Akhtar  Sartmz  b Croft 

Manzoor  Akhtar  run  out 


1 

— o 

64 

...  41 

„ 20 


tMoln  Khan c Knight  b Fleming lo 

-Waakn  Akram  c DR  Brawn 

bHoMoahe  — _ — ; 4 

Azhar  Mahmood  C Stewart 
. bHoiDoake  ■ 

Saqlain  Mushtaq  run  out 
Mushtaq  Ahmed  not  out 
Extras  (is,  wS,  nb2) 

Total  <48  overs) 

Ml  of  wfckatw  1, 5, 88. 89. 134. 132.177. 
165.207. 

Bowftwg:  D R Brown  3-0-29-1 ; HeatSey 
8-0-33-1:  Ealham  UM-te-1:  Craft 
10-1-39-2:  HoIHoMk  10-0-35-2  Remlng 
6-0-27-1. 

K TFrands  end  8 A Bucfcnor. 
itVeVitnww. 


Club  chairman  says  Headingley  is  too  expensive 

£1  Om  deters  Yorkshire 


David  Hopps 


Yorkshire  would  be 
saddled  with  a £1Q  mil- 
lion loan,  and  likely 
annual  losses  of  £140.000,  if 
they  agreed  to  acquire  Hea- 
dlngley  cricket  ground,  ac- 
cording to  the  county's  out- 
going president  Sir  Lawrence 
Byfonl 

Headinglcy's  owner,  the 
property  developer  Paul  Cad- 
dick,  has  offered  to  sell  the 
cricket  side  of  the  operation 
to  the  club  in  an  attempt  to 
persuade  them  to  abandon 
ambitious  plans  to  move  to  a 
new  stadium  on  the  outskirts 
of  Wakefield. 

But  unless  Leeds  City 


Council,  replete  with  binds 
from  the  sale  of  Elland  Road, 
is  prepared  to  support  York- 
shire with  a sizeable  financial 
contribution,  the  club  are  un- 
likely to  be  tempted  by  the 
offer. 

Negotiations  between  the 
parties  were  acrimoniously 
abandoned  a fortnight  ago, 
and  Sir  Lawrence,  72,  due  to 
retire  at  next  year's  annual 
meeting,  offered  little  pros- 
pect of  a satisfactory  outcome 
In  a letter  to  members. 

He  suggested  that  the  Sports 
Council  was  "unlikely”  to  ap- 
prove funding  for  the  pur- 
chase of  an  existing  facility, 
and  complained  that  Caddick 
expected  Yorkshire  to  meet  an 
estimated  £500,000  bill  for  a 


feasibility  study  into  Heading- 
ley’s  redevelopment  plans. 

Sir  Lawrence  has  champi- 
oned Yorkshire’s  move  from 
Headingley,  but  his  ambitions 
were  blocked  when  Caddick 
Issued  a £17  million  writ  for 
breach  of  contract 

Sir  Lawrence  insisted:  “The 
Headingley  option  indicates 
that  the  club  would  meed  to 
undertake  loans  of  around 
£10  million,  which  would  lead 
to  a probable  annual  deficit  of 
£140.000.  These  issues  will  need 
to  be  addressed  more  closely.” 
• Warwickshire’s  chief  exec- 
utive Dennis  Amiss  has  writ- 
ten to  their  15,000  members  in 
an  attempt  to  quell  unrest  at 
the  appointment  of  Brian  Lara 
as  captain  for  next  summer. 


Women’s  World  Cup 


Australians  looming  large 


Cath  Harris  in  Pune 


Ice  Hockey 

Steeler  alleged  to  have  hit  linesman  in  Sheffield  brawi 


SHEFFIELD’S  Canadian  de- 
fenceman Corey  Beaulieu 
is  alleged  to  have  struck  a 
linesman,  Paul  Staniforth,  on 
the  head  and  shoulders, 
writes  Vic  Batchelder.  The  in- 
cident occurred  in  a third- 


period  brawl  during  the  S teet- 
ers' home  Super  league  game 
against  Nottingham  Panthers 

on  Sunday. 

The  claim  was  made  by 
Nico  Toemen,  the  British  Ice 
Hockey  Association's  techni- 
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cal  director  who  is  respon- 
sible for  recruiting  and  train- 
ing match  officials. 

He  was  at  the  game,  won  by 
the  Panthers  5-0,  and  said 
later  “I  want  a meeting  with 
Superleague  to  talk  about  pro- 
tection of  officials.  This  is  the 
third  instance  of  an  official 
being  manhandled  by  players 
in  a very  short  period.” 

Su  perieague  officials  are  is 
Investigating  the  violence, 
which  resulted  In  Beaulieu 
and  six  other  players  being 
sent  off. 

Rob  McCalg  of  Newcastle 
Cobras  has  been  fined  £^000 
and  banned  until  April  15, 
two  weeks  after  the  domestic 
season  ends,  for  biting  the 
arm  of  a linesman  who  tried 
to  break  up  a fight  involving 
the  defenceman.  Richard  Bo- 
prey,  Superleague’s  director 
of  sport,  said  the  BIHA  had 
endorsed  the  decision,  which 
will  prevent  McCaig  playing 
anywhere. 

Boprey  echoed  Toemen’s 
concern  about  protecting  afifi- 
aals,  particularly  in  situations 
such  as  Sunday's.  “In  North 
America,  any  time  a tight  hap- 
pens and  players  do  not  go  to 
their  bench  the  coadh  is  fined. 
If  players  leave  the  bench, 
coaches  are  also  accountable. 
We  need  to  emulate  that  here.” 


l4 


ENGLAND’S  women 
can  hardly  wait  to  take 
on  Australia  in  the 
ffiatnh  that  should  decide 
the  winner  of  Pool  A in  this 
World  Cup  in  India.  They 
play  a weak  Ireland  today 
in  their  fourth  group  game 
and  shonld  wninfain  their 
three-point  lead  over  Aus- 
tralia going  into  Thurs- 
day’s tie. 

England  and  Australia 
have  not  met  since  the  1993 
World  Cup,  when  England 
won  and  went  on  to  take 
their  second  title.  Australia 
have  won  three  World 
Cops. 


Chess 


Here  thus  far  England 


Britons  give 
Russians  run 
for  the  money 


Leonard  Barden 


4%NLY  Russia  had  more 
^/players  than  England 
through  to  the  third  round 
of  Side's  £3  million  knock- 
ont  world  championship 
after  the  grandmaster  trio 
of  Michael  Adams,  Nigel 
Short  and  Matthew  Sadler 
ensured  at  least  £15,000 
apiece  with  solid  victories 
in  Groningen. 

The  United  States  world 
twain  championship  squad 
got  only  one  player  through, 
and  Mg  names  such  as  Vassi- 
ly- Ivanchuk,  Vesetin  Topa- 
lov and  Judil  Polgar  have 
been  ousted. 

Adams,  the  British  No.  l, 
carried  his  good  form  into 
Tils  third-round  mfni-matnli 

when  he  defeated  Russia’s 
Sergei  Hvflrov  in  theopen- 
inggame. 

Short  drew  five  times 
with  Viktor  Korchnoi  be- 
fore eliminating  the  SWifiS 
in  only  27  moves  in  a speed 
chess  tie-break,  then  took 
another  27  to  go  1-0  up  in 
his  third-round  match  with 
Russia’s  Andrei  Sokolov. 


have  batted  superbly,  scor- 
ing 771  runs,  but  their 
fielding  and  bowling  have 
been  less  impressive.  They 
have  felled  to  dismiss  any 
of  the  three  opposing  sides 
Including  Pakistan,  who 
against  Australia  managed 
only  27  runs. 

Australia's  opening  game 
against  Ireland  was  rained 
off  but  they  took  only  28.5 
overs  to  beat  South  Africa 
and  trounced  Pakistan  so 
swiftly  that  they  were  able 
to  watch  part  of  England's 
match  with  Denmark  later 
in  the  day. 

“People  are  thinking 
about  Australia  already,” 
said  England’s  captain  Ka- 


Sport  in  brief 


Rugby  Union 

Cardiff’s  Wales  captain  Gwyn 
Jones  is  to  undergo  surgery 
today  after  damaging  his 
spinal  cord  against  Swansea 
on  Saturday,  writes  Foul  Bees. 
The  25-year-old  flanker,  who 
has  no  movement  in  his  arms 
or  Lef£  and  whose  injury  was 
described  by  his  neuro- 
surgeon as  very  serious,  win. 
have  fee  operation  at  ihe  Uni- 
versity Hospital  of  Wales. 

Cricket 

The  Scottish  Cricket  Union 
has  formed  a National  League 
in  an  attempt  to  build  on  the 
Scots'  success  in  qualifying 
for  the  World  Cop.  Next  sea- 
son the  31  clubs  involved  win 
play  in  three  qualifying  con- 
ferences based  on  1997  local- 
league  positions  but  this  will 
become  three  divisions  with 
promotion  and  relegation  in 
1999. 

Ihe  former  Australia  cap- 
tain and  coach  Bob  Simpson 
yesterday  denied  he  has  been 
hired  to  assist  India’s  1999 
World  Cup  campaign..  “I  had 
discussions  when  I was  in  In- 
dia recently,”  he  said,  “but  1 
haven’t  been  officially  in- 
formed. nor  do  I know  any- 
thing about  the  appointment" 

Boxing 

The  British  board  yesterday 
turned  down  a demand  to 


ren  Smithies.  “It  is  fever 
pitch  in  the  camp.  Every- 
one wants  to  get  out  there 
and  play  them,  and  several 
think  the  trophy  will  be  be- 
tween us  and  them.” 

Smithies  has  gleaned 
some  information  on  Aus- 
tralia from  the  Sooth  Af- 
rica batswoman  Linda  Oliv- 
ier and  knows  that  England 
must  improve  before 
Thursday.  “We  are  bowling 
a Lot  more  extras  than  we 
should  be,”  she  said. 

“Australia's  openers  are 
quick  but  playable;  faster 
bowling  is  easier  to  pickup 
anyway  because  you  use 
the  pace  of  the  balL  Linda 
also  said  we  have  got  to 
sharpen  up  our  fielding.” 


order  a title  rematch  for  Jon 
Jo  Irwin,  the  challenger 
beaten  by  the  British  feather- 
weight champion  Paul  Ingle 
who  later  admitted  using  the 
banned  diuretic  Frusemide 
and  was  fined  £2JXX). 

The  former  Commonwealth 
champion's  trainer  John 
Rushton  told  the  board  that 
Ingle  had  won  the  October 
fight  in  Sheffield  “unfairly 
and  under  false  pretences”. 
But  the  board's  secretary 
John  Morris  declared  the 
drug  was  not  performance- 
enhancing  and  said:  “Action 
has  beer  taken  and  the  penal- 
ty has  been  announced." 

Ingle  is  due  to  defend  his 
title  against  the  former  world 
champion  Duke  McKenzie  in' 
Hun  on  January  3L 

A bads  injury  has  caused 
Sheffield’s  European  cruiser- 
weight  champion  Johnny  Nel- 
son to  pull  oat  of  a title  de- 
fence with  the  Ukrainian 
Alexander  Gurov  scheduled 
for  tonight  in  Dunkirk. 

Sports  Awards 

Greg  Rusedski  and  Denise 
Lewis  have  beat  voted  Sports- 
man and  Sportswoman  of  the 
Year  by  the  British  sports 
journalists’  association.  It 
rounded  off. a four-day  hat- 
trick  for  the  Canadlan-bom 
tennis  player,  after  foe  BBC 
Sports  Personality  award  and 
the  LTA’s  1997  accolade.  The 
heptathlete  Lewis  beat  off  the 
challenge  of  the  judo  player 
Kate  Howey. 


Jones  tragedy 
puts  game  in 
sobering  light 


JL  NDherelwssfhink- 

#\  tog  half-centuries 
were  for  the  cricket 
# mseason.  Bath,  Wasps 
and  Sale  also  conceded  50 
points  at  the  weekend,  seat 
least  we  were  in  good  com- 
pany, but  at  London  Irish  we 
were  desolate  after  our  beat- 
ing by  Northampton.  - 

It was  extremely  disap- 
pointing; not  tragic,  though.  I 
got  home  and  heard  about  the 
injury  to  Wales's  captain 
Gwyn  Jones,  then  I looked 
around  and  saw  my  two  kids 
and  soon,  deflated  though  I 
was,  1 became  annoyed  that  I 
had  been  so  upset  about  a 
game  of  rugby. 

The  Jones  affair  put  my 
problems  in  perspective  hut  I 
think  if  m1«i  highlighted  a 
growing  problem  in  the  pro-  - 
Sessional  game.  More  and 
more  guys  seem  to  be  picking 
up  serious  injuries  as  the 
game  becomes  more  intense. 

Jeremy  Davidson  has  had  a 
dangerous  knee  Injury  and  the 
former  England  lock  Richard 
West  underwent  neck  surgery 
last  week  and  may  be  out  for 
tie  rest  of  the  season.  Ken 
O'Connell,  our  flanker,  has  a 
shoulder  which  pops  In  and 
out  more  times  than  Nigel 
Kennedy's  right  elbow. 

When  I started  scrummag- 
ing in  the  Courage  league 
eight  years  ago  that  phase  of 
the  game  was  a lot  easier.  Now 
the  pressure  on  front  rows  has 
doubled  and  the  scrummage  is 
extremely  competitive.  Mod- 
em flankers  pack  down  untfl 
the  ball  is  released,  increasing 
the  pressure  in  the  scrums 
and  making  the  front  row  a 
dangerous  place  to  earn  a 
living. 

There  are  also  a lot  more 
tricks  in  the  front  row  now 
and  I have  found  myselfln 
dangerous  positions.  When  I 
first  played  in  the  league, 
tight-head  props  were  encour- 
aged to  bore  in  and  disrupt 
scrums.  Top-class  referees 
then  became  more  aware  and 
we  had  straight-pushing 
props.  Now  front-rows  are 
honing  techniques  that  verge 
on  the  illegal. 

When  Ireland  played  to 
New  Zealand  last  summer  we 
an  wore  shoulder-pads,  which 
are  legal  in  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere but  not  here.  We  prac- 
tise in  them  but  are  not 
allowed  toplay  in  them.  Some 
referees  will  allow  them,  some 
won't 

The  whole  enftarement  pro- 
cedures are  a joke.  I can  see  a 
legal  conflict  looming  because 
they  are  not  allowed  in  dub 
games  but  are  allowed  in  in- 
ternationals. If  someone  is 
badly  injured  in  a club  game  it 
could  open  a can  of  worms. 

The  same  applies  to  head- 
gear,  another  grey  area.  Flay- 
ers are  getting  fitter  and  stron- 


ger with  somuch  Intense  work 
in  the  gym.  People  such  as  Wil- 
lie Duggan  and  Moss  Keane 
were  considered  giants  of  the 
scrum  in  Ireland  years  ago  jut 

they  are  scrawny  compared 

with  th  e Rodbers  and  Dallag- 
lios  of  the  modem  game.  And 
that  is  all  down  to  professional 
fitness  techniques. 

Likewise,  offensive  tackling 
toifi  been  adapted  from  rugby 
league,  where  the  target  areas 

are  between  hip  and  head.  The 

intention  is  no  longer  just  to 
stop  the  player  but  to  dislodge 
the  ball— or,  not  to  put  too 
fine  a point  on  It,  to  drive  the 
ball-carrier  into  the  middle  of 
next  week. 

The  Jones  affair  has  cer- 
tainly brought  home  foe  dan- 
gers of  modern  rugby  and 

these  have  been  a sobering  few 
days  for  me. 

As  I said,  losing  to  North- 
ampton was  a hitter  experi- 
ence. With  the  new  laws  and 
foe  way  the  game  is  played 
you  can  soon  find  yourself  20 
points  adrift  if  you  make  a 
couple  of  errors.  Northamp- 
ton were  not  brilliant  but  very 
effective  at  playing  the  gome 
we  wanted  to  play,  moving  the 
ball  wide  and  at  pace. 

Someone  said  that  perhaps 
they  wanted  to  win  more  than 
we  did  hut  that  is  not  true.  We 
were  simply  bad,  and  we  have 
edged  back  Into  mediocrity 
and  danger. 

THE  worst  thing  about 

the  professional  game  fa 
keeping  your  spirits  up 
after  defeats  like  this.  In 
the  did  days  you  could  say , *Oh 
well,  well  play  bettor  next 
week,’  shrug  off  the  defeat 
with  a few  pints  and  go  back  to 
the  office,  school  or  whatever 

on  Monday  morning. 

Now  defeat  can  no  longer  be 
shrugged  ML  When  you  are  at 
the  basement  end  of  the 
league  you  have  to  think  of  the 
financial  consequences.  You 
ha  veto  mix  afterwards,  sign 
autographs  and  raise  a smile 
even  while  you  are  feeling  per- 
sonally responsible  when  sup- 
porters tell  you  how  disap- 
pointed they  are. 

Next  weekend  we  will  be 
playing  a friendly  against 
Bristol  because  seven  of  our 
players  are  in  foe  Ireland 
squad  to  play  Italy  in  Bologna, 
where  Reggie  Corrigan,  a 
young  loose-head,  will  be 
making  his  first  senior  start 
Italy  have  beaten  us  on  foe 
last  two  occasions  and 
whether  we  like  it  or  not  they 
are  in  the  same  category  as 
Ireland.  Scotland  and  Wales 
now.  Defeat  for  a third  time 
would  be  hard  to  swallow  and 
would  spoil  a few  Christmases 
in  Ireland,  but  it  would  not  be 
a tragedy . A tragedy  is  what 
happened  to  Gwyn  Jones  in 
Wales. 


Dixon  is  defiant 
underpressure 


RICHIE  DIXON,  foe  Scot- 
land coach,  yesterday 
insisted  he  had  no  in- 
tention of  resigning,  despite 
mounting  pressure  on  the 
Scottish  Rugby  Union  to 
replace  him. 

The  recent  heavy  defeats  by 
South  Africa  and  Australia  at 
Morrayfield  have  triggered  a 
whispering  campaign  aimed 
at  fordng-hls  removal  before 

the  Five  Nations  Champion- 
ship in  February. 

Some  former  Internationals 
have  suggested  that  the  SRU 
director  of  rugby  Jim  Telfer 
should  take  over  as  coach, 
although  he  has  not  thrown 
his  hat  into  the  ring.  Having 
helped  coach  the  Lions  in  the 
summer  triumph  In  South  Af- 
rica, he  has  impeccable  cre- 
dentials but  at  57  he  may  pre- 
fer the  relative  security  of  the 
post  he  has  held  for  four 
years. 

Dixon,  who  has  often 
sought  the  advice  of  Telfer 
and  the  former  Scotland 
coach  lan  MeGeechan,  de- 
clared he  was  “comfortable 
with  the  situation”  after  con- 
sulting SRU  colleagues.  But 


next  month's  international 
Bologna  is  likely  to  be  the  1 
znus  test  for  him:  if  his  si 
lose  to  Italy  — who  defeated 
Scottish  XV  last  year  — t 
writing  will  almost  certain 
be  on  the  watt. 

To  an  extent  Dixon  is  ti 
victim  of  the  accelerate 
standards  in  the  soothe 
hemisphere  which  have  « 
posed  European  teams.  So 
tish  critics  believing  a scat 
goat  is  required  for  tv 
humiliating  setbacks  ha' 
overlooked  the  that  So 
land,  the  odd  upset  apa 
have  failed  against  tl 
Springboks  and  Wallabi 
since  the  Sixties. 

If  Dixon  is  still  coach  whi 
the  Five  Nations  begins,  j 
may  wen  regard  the  gat 
against  Ireland  In  Dublin  as 
potential  lifeline:  the  See 
have  not  lost  to  them  at  hot 
or  away  since  1988.  Scotianc 
record  against  Wales  ai 
France  has  also  exceeded  ? 
pectations  in  the  Nineties,  f 
which  Dixon  may  take  a fa 
amount  of  credit 

Fairness,  though,  tends  n 
to  bear  much  on  the  fete 
national  coaches  — as  En 
land's  Jack  Rowell  discover 
in  the  summer. 


Clohessy  back  in  from  cold 


THE  16-cap  Munster  prop 
Peter  Clohessy  win.  play 
for  Ireland  against  Italy  in  Bo- 
logna on  Saturday,  his  first  In- 
ternational since  being  sent 
off  for  stamping  on  Olivier 
Ronmat  of  France  to  1996.  He 
replaces  the  tight-head  Paul 
Wallace,  who  has  a calf  Injury. 

Kevin  Maggs  of  Bristol 
moves  infrom  left-wing  to  cen- 
tre for  Rob  Henderson,  who 
has  a groin  strain,  and  Mose- 
ley's Darragh  O'Mahony  is 
recalled  on  the  wing.  David  Er- 


skine  leaves  the  t 
replace  the  Injured  I 
Kieron  Dawson,  and 
dub-mate  Dylan  O’G 


from  internationals 

World  Cup  Sevens, 
tain  Australia  insev 
naments  in  Argetr 
Uruguay  next  month. 

An  X-ray  on  Kh 
Garath  Archer  y< 
revealed  severe  hntis 
broken  collar-bone  as 
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Saints 
down  to 
the  Wire 
for  top 
forward 

Andy  Wilson 


ST  HELENS  have 

emerged  as  Wigan's 
major  rivals  to  sign  Paul 
Sculthorpe  from  Warrington, 
after  tabling  a player-plus- 
money  offer  over  the  weekend. 

Warrington  have  rejected 
bids  exceeding  £200,000  from 
both  Wigan  and  London 
Broncos  for  the  20-5-Ear -old  In- 
ternational forward  but  Saints, 
who  have  recently  received 
more  than  £400,000  from  sell- 
ing players,  are  believed  to 
have  offered  the  international 
utility  player  Earle  Hammond 
plus  a six-figure  sum. 

Peter  Higham.  the  Warring- 
ton chairman,  refused  to  com- 
ment on  which  players  had 
been  offered  but  said:  “We 
would  hope  to  have  a deal 
done  before  the  end  of  the 
week,  maybe  even  within  the 
□ext  24  hours." 

Wigan  apparently  have 
money  to  bum  since  being 
taken  over  last  autumn,  the 
new  regime  having  re-signed 
Jason  Robinson  and  Denis 
Betts  and  added  three  Austra- 
lians — Tony  Mestrov.  Robbie 
McCormack  and  Mark  Bell  — 
to  their  squad. 

They  have  also  been  linked 
with  three  Australian  interna- 
tional centres  in  Terry  HH1. 
Anthony  Mundine  and  Paul 
MacGregor,  although  it  is  hard 
to  see  how  they  could  afford  to 
sign  any  of  those,  or  Scul- 
thorpe. and  remain  under  the 
newly  imposed  salary  cap. 
prom  January,  clubs  will  be 
restricted  to  spending  no  more 
than  half  their  projected  in- 
come on  players'  wages. 

Warrington  expect  to  make 
Michael  Eagar.  a centre,  their 
fourth  Australian  signing  of 
the  close  season.  He  played  for 
South  Queensland  Crushers 
last  season. 

Halifax  are  on  the  verge  of 
signing  Damian  Gibson,  an 
Australian  who  impressed  at 
full-back  for  Leeds  last  sum- 
mer. They  also  hope  to  ex- 
change their  highly  rated  22- 
year-old  booker  Paul  Rowley 
for  Leeds's  stand-off  Graham 
Holroyd  and  a money 
adjustment 

• Sir  Rodney  Walker,  the 
Rugby  Football  League  chair- 
man, will  report  a "serious  in- 
tent” from  Leicester  City  FC's 
parent  company,  which  he  also 
chairs,  to  apply  for  a 1399 
Super  League  franchise  when 
he  addresses  the  franchising 
committee  on  Monday. 


Oldham  take 
legal  advice 
over  omission 
from  cup 

THE  directors  of  the  now 
Oldham  club,  admitted  to 
the  Rugby  Foorball  League  as 
an  associate  member  this 
month,  will  today  take  legal 
advice  after  discovering  that 
the  club  will  not  be  in  the 
draw  for  the  third  round  of 
the  Challenge  Cup  early  next 
year,  /prizes  Andy  Wilson. 

In  the  application  to  join  the 
League  in  place  of  Oldham 
Bears,  who  were  liquidated  in 
October  after  being  relegated 
from  the  Super  League,  the 
new  consortium  accepted  that 
their  team  would  start  from 
the  bottom  — in  the  newly 
formed,  eight-team  Second 
Division  — and  receive  no 
share  of  the  game's  contract 
with  News  Corporation. 

However,  they  were 
•stunned  yesterday  when  Neil 
TunmcliflV,  deputising  for  the 
RFL  chief  executive  Maurice 
Lindsay,  who  is  on  holiday, 
confirmed  that  Oldham  had 
no  place  in  the  game's  knock- 
out competition. 

"Decisions  about  the  cup 
were  made  at  a time  when 
there  was  still  uncertainty 
about  whether  a new  club 
would  be  starting  up  in  Old- 
ham." said  Tunnirliffe. 

However.  Christopher 
Hamilton,  the  Oldham  chair- 
man. claims  that  playing  in 
the  cup  formed  a part  of  the 
business  plan  accepted  by  the 
League's  board  of  directors. 

There  is  lirtle  roam  for  ma- 
noeuvre as  the  cup  has  kicked 
off.  with  22  all-amateur 
second  round  ties  to  be  played 
this  weekend.  The  winners  of 
those  matches  will  be  joined 

in  the  third  round  by  18  pro- 
fessional clubs  — the  whole  of 
the  First  and  Second  Div- 
isions. apart  from  Oldham  — 
to  produce  20  teams  qualify- 
ing for  the  fourth  round  when 
the  12  Super  League  clubs 
enter  the  competition. 

The  obvious  compromise 
would  see  one  of  this  week- 
end’s winners  playing  off 
against  Oldham  before  the 
third  round  Alternatively  Old- 
ham could  take  the  place  of 
Butley  iT  a winding-up  order 
brought  by  the  Bulldogs'  for- 
mer chairman  Trevor  Hobson 
is  successful.  Hobson,  ousted 
two  months  ago,  bos  issued  a 
statutory  demand  for  £11.750  in 
personal  loans,  and  claims  tn 
be  owed  £H5.000. 


Football 


Bad  Company 
man  moves  for 

Portsmouth 


Pat  Spinas 


BRIAN  HOWE,  former 
lead  singer  with  the 
rock  group  Bad 
Company,  Is  to  have 
taTfrc  with  the  Portsmouth  di- 
rector Martin  Gregory  this 
week.  He  Is  eager  to  buy  a 
stake  in  the  dub  he  watched 
from  the  terraces  at  Fratton 
Park  in  his  boyhood  and 
niflima  to  have  the  additional 
financial  backing  of  Vince 
Wnianin.  an  American  prop- 
erty tycoon. 

“Vince  is  very  interested  in 
doing  a deal,  primarily  In 
bunding  a new  stadium  for 
Pompey.  We  are  ready  to  sit 
down  with  the  owners  of 
Portsmouth  Football  Club 
and  decide  if  the  price  is 
right,*'  said  Howe,  whose 
parents  still  live  in  Ports- 
mouth and  who  recently  flew 
back  from  his  home  in  Flor- 
ida to  spend  a week  in 
Britain. 

On  Saturday  Howe  watched 
Pompey  go  down  2-0  to  Ips- 
wich at  Portman  Road,  their 
lith  defeat  In  21  First  Div- 
ision matches. 

Asked  how  much  he  thought 
the  dub  was  worth,  he  smil- 
ingly replied  that  he  had  two 
pounds  in  his  pocket.  Yet  to 
fulfil  his  boyhood  dream 
would  need  far  more  money 
than  that  The  sale  of  Lee 
Bradbury  and  Dean  Burton 
may  have  raised  £5  million 
but  it  comes  in  instalments, 
and  Portsmouth's  last  pub- 
lished accounts  showed  a loss 
of  £80,000  a week. 

Wolanln,  who  made  his  for- 
tune building  sports  stadiums 
In  the  United  States,  has 
made  a provisional  appoint- 
ment with  Gregory  in  Paris 
next  month,  but  the  problem 
he  and  Howe  face  is  to  estab- 
lish the  ownership  status  of 
Terry  Venables. 

The  former  England  coach, 
now  in  Saudi  Arabia  with  the 
Australian  national  side  for 
the  Confederations  Cup  tour- 


Stadium  of  delight . . . finishing  touches  are  made  to  the  new  80,000-capacity  Stade  de  France  which  hosts  the  opening  World  Cop  game  an  June  10  sennsmtth 

Hoddle  lines  up  hosts  for  dress  rehearsal 


ENGLAND’S  final  prepa- 
rations for  next 
summer's  World  Cup 
may  well  be  undertaken  in 
a prestigious  four-country 
tournament  in  Morocco. 

Glenn  Hoddle’s  side  are 
one  of  three  under  consid- 
eration to  fill  the  final 
place  in  the  Hassan  n Cup, 
which  is  to  be  staged  from 
May  27-29.  France  and  Bel- 
gium have  already  con- 
firmed they  will  take  part. 


as  will  the  host  country, 
who  were  placed  in  Scot- 
land’s giu up  for  the  HurIs 
in  France. 

The  other  two  countries 
under  consideration  for 
the  place  are  Argentina  and 
Paraguay. 

Hoddle  has  made  no 
secret  of  his  desire  to  ar- 
range a series  of  testing 
friendlies  before  his  22- 
man  squad  depart  for 
France  in  late  May. 

“This  is  an  option  we  are 
looking  at  very  closely,  al- 
though nothing  has  been 


decided  yet,”  said  Steve 
Double,  the  Football 
Association  spokesman. 

Bolton's  manager  Colin 
Todd  yesterday  sounded  off 
at  South  Africa’s  coach 
Clive  Barker  for  not  allow- 
ing Mark  Fish  to  return  for 
the  match  with  Derby  on 
Sunday  after  a friendly  ap- 
pearance for  his  country  In 
Johannesburg.  Instead  Fish 
went  to  Riyadh  for  South  Af-  ■ 
rlca’s  drawn  mah*  with  the 
Czech  Republic  in  the  Con- 
federations Cup. 

“Mark  was  supposed  to 


come  bade  with  [Lucas]  Ra- 
debe  and  [Eric]  Tinkler, 
who  played  for  their  clubs 
on  Saturday,”  said  Todd. 
“But  the  South  Africa  man- 
ager reneged  on  the  agree- 
ment, which  was  disap- 
pointing. We’ve  the 
problem  again  in  February 
with  file  African  Nations 
Cup,  but  well  cross  that 
bridge  when  we  come  to  it” 
Yesterday  a first-minute 
goal  from  the  United  Arab 
Emirates*  Mubarak  Suhail 
condemned  South  Africa  to 
a 1-0  defeat 


The  29-year-old  striker 
Maurizio  Ganz  has  moved 
from  Internazionale  to 
Milan  who.  In  return,  have 
agreed  to  give  up  their 
light  to  acquire  the  winger 
Francesco  Moriero  at  the 
end  of  the  season. 

A group  of  29  Euro  MPs 
yesterday  called  on  the 
European  Commission  to 
make  a statement  about 
Uefa’8  decision  to  take 
away  the  Ue£a  Cup  place 
previously  an  offer  to  the 
winners  of  the  Coca-Cola 
Cup  in  England. 


nament.  still  claims  to  own  a 
51  per  cent  stake  in  the  club. 
Yesterday  Gregory  insisted 

that  his  family  owned  96  per 
cent  of  Portsmouth  stock.  The 
Gregory  family  claim  that  no 
share  transfer  has  taken  place 
and  that  Venables's  notorious 
£1  purchase  of  a controlling 
interest  is  invalid  because  he 
did  not  fulfil  the  conditions  of 
that  deal,  which  called  for 
him  to  take  an  active  role  in 
mashing  and  use  his  best 
efforts  to  attract  investment 
into  tbe  club. 

“Since  September  I have 
tried  to  get  in  touch  with  Mr 
Venables  through  e-mail  and 
by  leaving  telephone  mes- 
sages, but  so  far  with  no  res- 
ponse." said  Howe.  “At  that 
stage  I believed,  as  everyone 
did,  that  he  had  bought  the 
controlling  interest  for  £1. 

“I  find  Mr  Gregory  much 
easier  to  talk  to.  1 hope  to  be 
able  to  speak  to  him  at  length 
this  week  and  set  up  a meeting 
involving  Vince  in  Paris  next 
week  if  they  are  still  keen." 

Gregory,  who  unlike  bis 
father  Jim  is  no  football  fan. 
plans  to  leave  for  a skiing 
holiday  in  France  this  week- 
end and  is  anxious  to  resolve 
the  problems  with  Venables 
before  then. 

Thai  seems  most  unlikely, 
for  Venables  is  in  no  hurry. 
He  has  a job  to  finish  in  Saudi 
Arabia  and  says  he  will  not 
discuss  Portsmouth,  of  whom 
he- remains  chairman,  until 
he  returns  on  Christmas  Eve. 
By  then  Howe  will  be  back  in 
Florida  and  Gregory  on  the 
ski  slopes. 

Meanwhile  Portsmouth’s 
team  manager  Terry  Fen- 
wick, a Venables  supporter,  is 
Warning  the  continuing  un- 
certainty over  the  club's 
fixture  for  the  run  of  poor 
results  which  leave  them 
second  from  bottom. 

“Everything  that  is  associ- 
ated with  Terry  Venables  gets 
maximum  exposure.”  he  said, 
“and  the  players  don't  need 
that  at  the  moment.” 


Dailly  injury  leaves  Bolton  defence  in  tatters 


Russell  Thomas 

Derby  county,  who 
have  conceded  12  goals 
in  their  last  three  away 
games,  may  be  without  three 
central  defenders  at  Newcas- 
tle tomorrow  night  after 
learning  that  Christian  Dailly 
broke  his  jaw  in  two  places  at 
Bolton. 

The  Scotland  defender 
underwent  surgery  yesterday 
after  X-rays  revealed  the 
double  fracture.  He  was  in- 
jured late  in  Sunday’s  3-3 
draw  when  challenged  by  Bed- 
ton's  substitute  Arnar 
Cunnlaugsson. 

Dailly  will  be  out  until  well 
into  the  new  year,  although 


Sailing 

Strong  winds 
deal  another 
blow  to  overall 
leader  Frostad 


Bob  Fisher 

LESS  than  20  miles  sepa- 
rated first  from  last  in 
the  Whitbread  Round  the 
World  Race  yesterday  eve- 
ning after  an  exciting  pas- 
sage during  which  tbe  lead- 
ership regularly  changed 
hands. 

At  mid-afternoon  Toshiba 
led  narrowly  from  Swedish 
Match  and  Chessle  Racing, 
althangh  that  advantage 
was  threatened  by  a strong 
breeze  which  favoured  EF 
Language  and  Swedish 
Match,  tbe  furthest  north. 

Paul  Cayard’s  EF  Lan- 
guage had  earlier  suffered 
for  moving  north,  slipping 
from  first  to  last  Inside  12 
hours  on  Sunday  as  the 
fleet  headed  south-east 
from  Cape  Leeuwin. 

It  was  a measure  of  the 
close  competition  that  Knot 
Frostad’s  Innovation 
Kvaerner.  which  anchored 
to  receive  repair  materials 
for  her  mast,  has  been  chal- 
lenging for  the  lead.  How- 
ever. she  slipped  to  last 
yesterday  evening  as  condi- 
tions hampered  those  who 
had  moved  south. 

Strong  headwinds  have 
further  complicated  mat- 
ters for  Frostad  who, 
though  keen  to  push  hard, 
will  not  want  to  risk  putting 
the  whole  rig  over  the  side 
and  losing  the  overall  lead. 
Big  seas  have  already 
! caused  several  breakdowns. 
Toshiba  and  the  female 
crew  on  EF  Education  had 
winches  ripped  off  the  deck 
and  the  water-maker  on 
SUk  Cut  broke  down. 


his  World  Cup  hopes  should 
not  be  affected.  "He  will  be 
out  for  two  months,'*  said 
Derby's  manager’s  Jim 
Smith.  "It’s  a major  blow,  al- 
though he  will  at  least  be 
back  for  tbe  build-up  to  the 
World  Cup.” 

Tomorrow  at  St  James' 
Park.  Derby  may  also  be  with- 
out their  captain  Igor  Stimac 
and  Jacob  Laursen,  who  has 
still  not  recovered  from  a knee 
injury.  After  conceding  four 
goods  in  each  ctf  their  last  three 
away  matches  they  are  in  des- 
perate need  of  Stimac  tomor- 
row, but  tbe  Croatian  is  short 
of  match  fitness  after  return- 
ing from  a two-month  absence. 

Scotland  have  a greater 
worry  over  their  captain. 


Results 


Football 

FA  CUP 

Second-round  replay 
Wwwww  m S CrantwMue  Utd  (I)  1 

Campbell  41  (ogi  Butler  17 

BuCotX  74  4.80b 

(Stovensgo  away  to  Swindon  Tn) 

RVMAd  iwaua  Premier  Otvtakn 
PvfteelZ  Harrow  Bar  2. 

SCHRMTPIX  MRRCT  UAQOft  Twmlw 
hirtlijMili  Ctiard  Tn  v MsHaftam  Tn. 
MMfTDB  UMHIB  7M  DtuMn  Hud- 
derabekl  0.  MKJdlosorouah  1:  Sunderland 
a Man  C 1 hnd  DMaiora  Lincoln  Z 
Bradford  C a.  soon  UW  1.  Rotherham  3. 
TMnf  BMdniu  Newcastle  3,  Hull  a 
AVON  IMMJRAMCR  COMBINATION! 
Brd  DMaiora  Cneisea  3.  Wimbledon  3. 
PA  VASA  ruraannwdi  drm  Taunton 
Tn  * Heme  Bar.  Camber! cy  Tn  or  Sudbury 
Wnora  * Bedlington  Terriers.  Qadtay  Tn  v 
Tooting  & MtKftam  Utd:  Hut* nail  Tn  » 
Wroaham.  Eunmgham  Tn  v Bodmin  Tn; 
Tow  Law  Tn  * Brook  House  or  Ktoton: 
tudagrovn  Atti  * B radio  Sparta:  Brenttree 
Tn  i Lymmgton  AFC.  Standard  AFC  * Pol- 
lers Bar  Tn;  Cowes  Sports  or  Chart  Tn  * 
North  Femby  UKfc  Sudbury  Tn  v Bure- 
cougn;  Thmrton  Tn  v warn  Auckland  Tir. 
Spotting  uw  a BlnW  UU.  StWMtJ  v 
Portnleven:  Clttheroe  v Burgaaa  Hill  Tn.  Cl 
Wakonng  Rvrs  v Folkestone  Invtsta.  Tins 
Id  be  ployed  Saturday.  January  17,  1998. 
coanDBunow  cun  o*w  a 
UAE  1.  South  Africa  0.  Uruguay  2 Cz  flop 
t.  ttaiiilauw  l.  Uruguay  (Pi,  PUB).  3, 
UAE  IS— 3|:  J.  Cr  Hep  |2-»:  «.  Scum  Africa 
12-1) 


WORLD  KAHKKHa  T.  G Mormon  (Am) 
1f.43pa;  2.  T woods  (US!  10.78:  3.  N Price 
izimi  933.  4.  E 03  (SA|  9 BS  S.  □ Love  a 
(US)  S ®.  8.  C Uantwmwto  (Scan  S Sft  7. 
P Micknteon  IlfSj  8JA  B.  M OnU  (Japan) 

B OS.  9.  M CMaar a (US)  7 ».  1 0,  T Lehman 
(US)  707.  Aten  15.  N Faldo  (Eng)  IB. 

J Parnevtk  |3wo)  SES. 

American  Football 

KKi  A noma  30.  PrwadelpWn  17;  Baltt- 
muB  21.  Tennessee  13.  Buffalo  W,  Jack- 
sonville 20.  Cincinnati  3f.  Dalis  24;  India- 
napoin  41.  Mtamt  0.  umnoaotn  13.  Dobed 
T4.  NY  Job  31  Tampa  Boy  a Carolina  in. 
Croon  Bay  31;  New  Orleans  27,  Arlxona 
10.  Oakland  21.  Souffle  22:  San  Drego  7, 
Kansas  City  22:  Si  Louis  W.  Chicago  11 
fftradtogoi  Amertoee  Crab  ffraUrra  1. 
Miami  (WS.  Lb.  TO.  PF377.  PAJI3I;  2.  New 
England  OS-O-SSMTr).  3.  NY  JeB  iWm- 
338-274).  4.  Buffalo  (8-94434-3381.  5.  Indi- 
anapolis [3-12-0-M5362).  CraitrwU  1. 
TPWsburgpt  (W11  L4.  TO.  PF38B.  RA201);  2. 
fjorteonvllto  I HV5O-JJ4-309).  3.  Tomes* 
aea  (7-84017404);  4.  Ba  18  more  (&4-|. 
312-K3I.  5.  Cincinnati  (6-9-0-332-331). 

1.  t Kansan  Crty  (Wit  L3.  TO. 
FT 360.  PA219J:  2.  tOcnw  MI-3441 7- 
30r.  3.  Saaffla  (7-8-0-327-3531.  4.  Oakland 
(4-1 1-04 15-3X1I.  5.  San  Ole=o  [*-11-0-263- 
3071.  National  Corah  BaaMrai  I.  -NY 
Clanfci  (WS.  LS.  Tl.  PF387.  PAJSflh  t. 
Washington  (7-7-1-292-2571.  3.  Philadel- 
phia 16-8-1-285-337);  a.  Dallas  |6-0-O-2J7- 
3941.  5.  Arizona  [3-12-0-351-3531.  CewMi 

1.  'Green  Bay  (WiZ.  U.  TO.  PF39J.  PA2BI1: 

2.  TTompa  Bay  [3-0-(W63-248l.  3.  Detroit 
{B-7-O-305-5957.  4.  Minnesota  (91-H19-  ' 
3311-  5.  Chicago  (4-I1-0-740-S90;  Week- 
ran  I.  -San  Franctscn  (WiZ  L2.  TO.  PF332. 
PATI0I. Amnia  (744-294432):  3.  Caro-  - 


Coventry's  Gary  McAllister,  | 
who  will  have  keyhole  sur- 
gery this  week  in  the  hope  of 1 
solving  a puzzling  knee  prob- 
lem which  may  threaten  his 
World  Cup  prospects. 

Doctors  will  try  to  locate 
the  source  of  swelling  around 
his  right  knee  after  the  mid- 
fielder broke  down  30  min- 
utes into  his  side’s  4-0  win 
over  Tottenham  on  Saturday. 

The  32-year-old  McAllister 
believed  there  was  no  more 
than  "wear  and  tear"  on  the 
knee  after  a scan  two  weeks 
ago  showed  no  serious  dam- 
age. Tests  yesterday  raised 
new  fears  but  he  still  said:  “It 
doesn't  feel  like  a major  in- 
jury and  it  could  be  some- 
thing lying  there  that  is  caus- 


Hna  (7444*7-284|:  4.  New  Orleans  (844- 
224-302);  5.  St  Louts  (4-1 1 -0-266-3*1  J. 
"CM netted  Division  title:  tpiay-08  place. 


Basketball 


NBA,  smote  107.  LA  Ctippm  101.  Sacra- 
mento 89.  AH  ants  93,  Vancouver  110. 
Houston  IQS:  LA  Lakers  119.  Dallas  B9 
Laadtpai  atamAeoei  ■aatem  Crura  AX- 
■Uttar  1.  Miami  (W15.  L6.  PCL71A  GBO):  Z 
Orlando  I184-QB7-X).  3.  New  York  (134- 
£91-290  CralrMr  1.  Atlanta  (W17.  LS. 
Pel 770.  GBO):  Z Cleveland  (14-7-Z67-2K); 

3.  Chartotta  [14-7-  5674K).  Wwetum  Crmfl 
Ml  dwell  1.  Houston  (W12,  17.  PdSU. 
GBOh  2.  Ulan  I1J4A11MI):  3.  San  Antonio 
(12-10-545-1*)  PucMca  1.  SaaUo  (WI8. 
15.  Pd 783  GB01:  2.  LA  Inkers  (17-5-  773- 
XI:  3.  Pimenlr  (134-ZS4-3I. 

Chess 

nm  WORLD  CSMP  iGrorangen.  Netht 
Ho  raw!  lUvn  Z Azmalmrashvili  (Goal  bt 
A Airnandrov  (Betarusl  1S-X.  U Adame 
[Engl  M 8 Tlvlahov  (Hub)  IV-X.  M Kracerv 
kov  (PW)  M E Baroov  (Biol  1K-K,  Z AlmasM 
I Hun)  bl  A Yusupov  |Cor|  1B-X.  K Georglvo 
(Bull  H V Milov  (Swltz)  1X-X.  A Dreev 
(Hus)  bt  U Sadler  (Eng)  1K-X.  N Sit on 
(Eng)  bt  A Sokolov  (Rial  2-0.  P SvMler 
(Hus)  M V EiMhln  (RU3)  0(-lL  J Lauber 
iFr)  V B Geltana  (Hus).  A Khalltman  iflira) 
v V Anrmd  (ind):  J PAM  (NeOi)  v L van 
Wety  (Netn):  V Zviaginsev  (Hus)  v Y 
salrawan  (US);  A BelyavskY  (Slov)  v S 
flUMoveky  IHua);  A Shbov  15p|  v O Milos 
IBM.  V TXnehtnv  (Kax)  v L CM  (Eat):  V 
Akopian  (Ann)  vfl  Vaganion  |Ann|  ail  1-1. 


ing  the  pain.  Hopefully  I 
won't  be  out  that  long.  I'm 
keeping  my  fingers  crossed  it 
will  only  be  six  or  seven 
weeks.” 

Scotland's  coach  Craig 
Brown  will  want  McAllister 
and  Dailly  folly  at  when  prep- 
arations for  France  98  begin 
in  earnest  with  a friendly  at 
home  to  Denmark  in  March. 

Birmingham  city  have  ap- 
pointed Michael  Wiseman, 
son  of  the  vice-chairman 
Jack,  to  the  board. 

Partick  Thistle  will  this 
afternoon  reveal  at  Firhill  the 
extent  of  their  financial  cri- 
sis. The  Scottish  First  Div- 
ision's basement  club  are 
understood  to  be  around 
£U5  million  in  debt 


Hewi  India  175-8  (*0  overs:  van  Noorlwfl 
4-25).  Naffioriands  B2-9  (40  overs;  Pur- 
dm  Rau  2-4.  Doapa  Kullianu  2-4).  India 
won  by  93  rung 

supsKPORT  smmsi  nra  ran  Jo- 

l»i  in  air  mi  hi  gauteng  381  and  253-5  dec. 
Border  218  and  236  (B  Fame  57.  B mum 
61:  Efcsteen  M3).  Gauteng  rani  by  183 
runs.  Mat  Boland  169  and  266.  Western 
Province  121  and  242  (L  Ferreira  69;  Te- 
lomectiiis  5-52)  Boland  won  by  07  runs 


FA  Cup  second  round  replay 

Stevenage  Borough  2,  Cambridge  United  1 

Beevor  batters 
nine-man  United 


Sailing 


96-27);  7.  Tampa  Bay  (6-2 1-4-57-1 D2-1G). 
W—tin  Cewfi  Club eli  1,  Dallas  (W21, 
LS.  T4.  QF106.  QA71.  PB46);  Z Dwrolt  (19- 
8-8-1 10-80-44],  3.  si  Laula  120-114-100-78- 
«);  4.  Phoenix  (13-144484242);  5.  ChL 
capo  (10-184494938);  6.  Toronto  (10-16- 
545-81-25).  Trane  1.  Colorado  (W17,  L8, 
TO.  QF102.  QA96,  Pt»43):  Z LA  (12-13442- 
8740);  3.  Anahebn  (12-154-70-8640):  4. 
Edmonton  (11-18-742-101-29);  5,  San  Jose 
(12-184-82-97-27);  8.  Calgary  (9-18-747- 
102-25):  7.  Vancouver  (9-19-4-91-1  IE-22). 


WHITBREAD  ROUND  THE  WORLD 

RACBr  1.  Toshiba  1.64i2  miles  to  finish  ol 
third  leg;  2.  CTnssla  Racing  1.6  miles  be- 
hind leader;  3.  Swedish  Match  at  14  nriles: 

4.  SHk  Cut  at  4.8.  6.  Morfl  Cup  at  7.1:  6.  EF 
Lruiguago  Bl  7 2;  7.  Bt  unetsimergy  al  15; 
8.  EF  Education  at  157:  9.  Innovation 
Kvaemer  n 19.1 


Fixtures 


Ice  Hockey 


Cricket 


TOUR  MATCH  (Devonport)  Third  dnyt 
Tasmania  535-6  dec  and  77-0.  aoupi  Af- 
rica 4 024  dec  (H  Crante  IBS.  M Boucher 
as.  A Donald  SSmr  Rkluway  a-iosi 
■MTI  WORLD  CUPi  Bradrafa 
New  Zealand  253-0  (50  overe:  O HocMoy 
100;  UAa  0-67.  James  2-30.  worn  todtos 
SS  (28.4  Oveo:  Wrthers  4-5.  Ramal  2-13). 
New  zaHand  won  by  138  runs  Main 


Pools  Forecast 


WMWffAIMIR  Cordto  2.  Ayr  3 (ot): 
Nowcasde  0.  Moncti osier  4;  SheHeld  0. 
NoH  ng  ham  5 

CHRISTMAS  CUPi  GnUdford  13.  SoBhull 

6:  Lancashire  4,  Fite  1 1;  Murrayfietd  1.  Tet- 
tont  11;  Pwartro rough  14.  Paisley  3; 
Sough  8.  WlgraHnk  0.  Mendhw  1.  Men- 
chmtor  (QPWL  GF7S.  GA4&  Pts22):  Z Not- 
bngham  (15-59-49-20);  3.  Ayr  (1442^1-19); 
4.  Sheffield  (14-54-44-16);  5.  Cardiff  (13-42- 
42-15):  6.  Bracknell  (14-444G.M);  7.  Bos- 
mgatoto  1 14-o-ss-l  D.  B.  Nowcasao  (15- 
3248-7) 

RHL,  crucago  I.  San  Jose  2:  PnllaOolpMa 
3.  Tampa  Bay  ft  Ptioenht  3.  Detroit  3 (ot). 
Rtondtogt  A—  Crara  Hirthilto  1, 
PlttSOurgft  (W1B,  L10.  T5,  GFB5.  QA80. 
Pw42t  2-  Montreal  nfr- 12-4-1024540):  3. 
Bomon  (16-1254042-35)-.  4.  Ottawa  (13- 
15440-77-30):  5.  Coronna  (12-16-54744- 
29):  6,  Buffalo  (10-144-7641-28).  HUmrIiji 
1.  New  Jersey  (W22.  L9.  TO.  GfS4.  bass. 
Pts44fc  Z Pnllaaarpnia  (154444-75-42):  a. 
Washington  (15124-994148):  4.  my  ls- 
landors  (13-154-874740):  5.  NY  Raagara 
014-1 14T45-29);  8.  Flortda  (11-15*40- 


PACAR1IMQP1 
t *****  van 
* (Mttrai 
s D*rfnr 

4 Lrwdt 

5 irawflr 


V Bury 

40  Crewe  , 
is  ManC 

is  Hm*> 

13  NotHB  Perear 

14  Prat  Veto 

98  Pwtnnown 
18  flooding 

17  awfcrdon 

18  Dwimte 
1*  Weal  Brora 


y SOuffmmplon  1 

1 WeAHnm  1 

• C Palace  1 

v Bolton  1 


v Barnsley 


v Stoke 
v Stockport 


v Odbrd 
v HuddersOeld 


v Carl  tala 

v Bristol  flvnr 


25  Kortttaapton 
28  Wloan 

27  Vraatara 

TWHD  DmSKM 

28  MgMm 
28  Drain  Bt  on 


38  MocctatHeki 

34  Petorbororioh 

38  Torquay 

BSLL1*  SCOTTISH  I 

37  CdUe 

38  0— deelM 
30  Hrarte 

40  Kbraonk 

41  uodwrweff 


48  Inverness  CT 


v Plymouffi 
v Branfford 
v QlUlnghBin 


y HoeMoie 
v uansHekl 
« Hud 


« Cambndoo 
V Nona  Co 


V HUW1MH1 

v SlJohnatone 


w Stirling  A 
v Ayr  UU 
v Hamfflon 


v StanhoMttmuir  1 
v rortar  2 
v Clyde  1 


(730  pnlnsa  stated) 

Football 

PA  CUH  Sennit  round  riphyn  BeaUifl- 
stoko  v Northampton  (7.45):  Boroham 
wood  v Cheltenham;  Chnslorneld  v 
Grimsby  (7.45);  Horeiord  v Corchester 
(7.45):  Notts  Co  v Preston  (7.45):  Wattord  v 
Torquay  (7.45). 

CCOrnSH  LRASMIW  SMVod  DtvMera 

Ctydo  * Quern  ol  South. 

FA  VASItr  Tbirdhroraxl  rapteyi  Haton  v 
Brook  VNe:  Sudbury  Wnchs  v CBmbertayTn. 

(lueisr  Hayes  v YeovH  (7 AS);  Northwldi  v 
Hedneelort  (7.45). 

UMIBOMD  LHAOURi  Pint  DlwMora 

Cone  lean  Tn  w Droylsdan.  Unm  nret 
DtvMow  Cra  PM  mnk  WWon  Alb  v 
Tnflford  ieorad  neuodi  Eastwood  Tn  v 
Forstoy  CoWc;  Stockobrldge  PS  u Worksop 
Tn.  Cfnffinim  Cra  TUM  rowndr  AUrinc- 
nam  vOttwynBay.  Btyth  Spartans  v Frlck- 
tay  Mk  Marine  v Runcorn. 

RYHAH  UMUii  Prranter  DtvMen: 
Btshop's  Storitont  * Hendon  (7*5).  nm 
Abingdon  Tn  v Wenttloy-.  Konipton  v Buy- 
nor  Regis  Tn.  Smnk  Braintree  Tn  v 
Wttham  Tic  Horraram  v WeaMMone.  TMnh 
Wngao  & Finchley  v CorintMan  Caeutos. 
tataht*  —has  Tnelqi  Icoond 
rn«i"  * Auetey  v Cheshtmi  M Memlirae 
Cu)H  Swoon*  raoodi  Lqtdherhead  v 
Chertsey  Tn. 

WIARDIAH  MSURAMCR  CUPI  TMrd 
reuwdi  Convoy  Island  v HfKhtrc  Carahal- 
tno  y BUIaricay  Tn  (7  AS):  Romtord  y Bran- 
lay  (745):  Si  Albans  « Badton)  Tn  (7.45): 
WoHngham  v WoDon  8 Heraham  (7.4S1 
M MARTRRS  UMW  Prsraltr  Otr- 
Moih  AHterstona  v Worcester  C;  Darctns- 
ter  w Sffflnobounw;  Nuneaton  vGhwGeatv 
C.  SouCbran  DMatora  Clmwton  Tn  v W»- 
tortoovflttt.  carpi  trawl  raraitti  Bath  v 
ittraport  (low)  (7.46);  Burton  Ato  v Moor 
Qreom  Cambridge  c v fflncktoy  UU  (745); 
Hratlngs  v Mergau  f7AS):  Stourbridge  v 
SolUrull. 

ARNOTT  IN  SURA  NCI  NORTHDHi 
LBAQURi  Lowguo  Cep  Sooeod  nm* 
Tow  Law  Tn  * Jarrow  Roofing. 
8ammx  DfftCCT  LRAOURI  Prouder 
DMMera  Pastpooodr  MangnsIHHd  Utd  v 
PmUKm  Rare. 

PO NTtltS  uacUD  Third  DMoIotu 
Pnetpenetti  ClMStoriloltf  v Doncasw. 
AVON  nraURANCK  COMBINATIOMl 
PM  Bhiliiara  Anenai  v ipsracn  C2-OT- 
Crystal  Palace  v Luton  (2.0);  MRtwall  v 
CMrlttn  (ZOUOPR  v Portsmouth  (2J&. 
S-3  COUNT  IRK  UMUB  CUyw  Third, 
mad:  Roaffieg  vWadort  (i  m 
OltAERT  LCAQUE  CUPiSoeowd  rrarad, 
sec  rad  toga  Rhayadar  Tn  v Barry  Tn. 
COUHTY  AHTTOI  BHMBLDi  Quarter  I81- 
Dtetmery  v BdUycttn;  Dundeta  v 
Lama;  Unffleto  v Cfiflonvida;  Purtsdown  v 
Crusadara. 

Rugby  Union 

AUJBD  DUnUUta  PTOHdraeMu  Onra 

Richmond  y Leicester  18.01. 


Trovor  Hayloft 

THE  disparity  between 
the  Third  Division  and 
the  Vauxhall  Confer- 
ence is  not  so  wide  that  Cam- 
bridge could  afford  to  go 
down  to  nine  men  and  stay  in 
the  FA  Cup.  Their  come- 
uppance arrived  last  night 
when  Stuart  Beevoris  first 
goal  of  the  season,  scored  14 
minutes  from  time,  assured 
the  Hertfordshire  club  of  a 
money-spinning  third-round 
tie  at  Swindon. 

Facing  a strong  wind,  Cam- 
bridge were  the  first  to 
threaten,  confident  in  the 
ability  of  Taylor,  Butler  and 
Benjamin  to  retain  possession 
and  stretch  Stevenage's  de- 
fence the  full  width  of  tbe 
pitch.  It  was  a difficult  start 
for  the  home  side  and  particu- 
larly their  right  back. 

Ryan  Kirby  had  been  sent 
off  in  the  first  game  and  In  his 
eagerness  to  make  amends  he 
twice  devised  openings  for 
Cambridge  to  take  the  lead. 
Caught  In  possession,  he  was 
hopelessly  out  of  position 
when  Paul  Wilson  wastefolly 
sliced  his  shot  into  the  crowd. 
Kirby  followed  that  wtth  a rai- 
sheader  which  Beniamin  then 
forced  into  the  side  netting. 

Stevenage's  early  touches 
betrayed  their  nervousness. 
Ironically  they  had  just  begun 
to  string  together  their  passes 
around  Cambridge’s  18  yard 
line  when  the  visitors  broke 
away  to  score. 

Taylor  worked  the  ball 
quickly  to  Martin  Butler,  who 
surged  past  his  defender  be- 


fore placing  a rising  drive  in- 
side the  goalkeeper’s  left 
hand  post  Butler  stayed  on 
the  pitch  for  only  another 
three  minutes  before  he 
lashed  oat  at  Steve  Perkins 
and  was  shown  the  game’s 
first  red  card. 

Stevenage,  sensing  that  the 
fetes  were  about  to  turn  in 
their  favour,  grew  visibly  , in 
confidence.  Jamie  March 
floated  a cross  against  the  bar 
before  Dean  Wordsworth,  of- 
fered a dear  sight  of  goal  by 
Scott  Barrett’s  poor  clear- 
ance. hurried  his  attempt  and 
the  chance  was  lost 

The  temperature  rose  again 
four  minutes  before  half  time 
when  Paul  Wanless  lifted  bis 
elbow  into  Kirby's  face  in  foil 
view  of  the  referee  and  thus 
reduced  Cambridge  to  nine 
men.  Further  retribution 
came  as  Michael  Love  swung 
the  free  kick  into  the  danger 
zone  and  Jamie  Campbell 
glanced  it  into  his  own  net. 

Stevenage  laboured  to  press 
home  their  numerical  advan- 
tage. A more  experienced  side 
would  surely  have  quickly 
wrung  the  resistance  out  of 
their  opponents,  but  had  not 
the  same  been  said  about 
Chelsea  at  the  weekend  as 
they  failed  to  nail  down  de- 
pleted Leeds? 

Steadily  however  the  going 
became  harder  for  Cambridge 
and  Wordsworth  sent  a shot 
against  the  base  of  a post  just 
before  Beevor  struck. 

Blew legei  (4-4-3):  Gallagher;  Kirby. 
March.  Smith,  Tran;  Bacror.  Perkin?. 
T ratable:  Crawshaw.  Worts  worth.  Love. 
Caui Inlii n*«  (5-3-2)  Barrett:  Chenery. 
Wilson.  Ashfree.  Feeler.  Campbell; 
Wontosa.  Benjamin.  Taylor;  Buffer.  Beall. 
nrapreoi  b Codding  ton  (Sheffield) 


By  phone,  calls 

0891  002  006 

By  fax.  call: 

pfrom  «h«  handset  of  your  fax  machine) 

0897  500  636 

For  a full  list  of  200+  resorts  & 
codes,  calls 

0990  393  305 

Onus  to  0891 IMos. axr  50  pbi  mn  « ml  ihs.  C«ls  to  0897  5 Nos.  cost  El 
ran.  Cam  to  OBBO  Mosaic  chmwhi  at  pr  Mwiowl  rate. 

Aphdkjctdf NEWSTEU 36 Washwqton Snra;  G3  8AE. 

Hbk*e  0830  133  345.  -. 

TZvGuardian  Gim^RAcrxvE — 
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Cowboys  run  out  of  ammunition,  page  1 3 
Portsmouth  court  bad  company,  page  15 


Tuesday  December  16 1997 


Hollioake’s  England  on  a roll,  page  14 
Saints  head  queue  for  Sculthorpe,  page  14 

S/xwtsGuardian 


Manchester  United  1 , Aston  Villa  0 


Giggs  forces  breach  in  Villa  wall 


Ian  Ross  watches  United  go  four 
points  clear  despite  a penalty  miss 


VEN  when  not  at 
their  best,  Man- 
chester United  con- 
tinue to  prosper. 
This  was  low-key, 
often  dull,  fare  but  this  morn- 
ing the  defending  champions 
stand  four  points  dear  of 
their  closest  rivals  Blackburn 
and.  perhaps  more  signficant- 
ly.  10  points  in  front  of  fourth- 
placed  ArsenaL 

Aston  Villa  will  rue  a cata- 
logue of  missed  opportunities 
but  United  will  possibly  be  la- 
menting the  same  failure 
after  a night  of  profligacy. 

Worrytogly  for  those  who 
would  see  United  Dali,  this  sig- 
nalled a return,  in  earnest  to 
the  domestic  arena. 

The  real  prospect  of  glory 
on  foreign  soil  lies  ahead  and 
the  manager  Alex  Ferguson, 
never  one  to  pass  up  the 
chance  to  indulge  in  psycho- 
logical fisticuffs,  has  openly 
admitted  he  would  like  to  see . 
another  title  gift-wrapped  be- 
fore next  March’s  Champions 
League  quarter-finals. 

Although  lacking  the  sus- 
pended Paul  Scholes,  Fergu- 
son was  able  to  usher  Nicky 
Butts  back  into  midfield. 
Villa  were  not  so  fortunate 
with  their  goalkeeper  Mark 
Bosnich  on  international 
duty  and  the  striker  Dwight 
Yorke  injured. 

Even  so.  Villa  acquitted 
themselves  admirably  in  the 
early  stages,  which  saw 
United  enamoured  with,  and 
subsequently  almost  totally 
reliant  upon,  the  less-than- 
subtie  lofted  pass  from  cen- 
tral midfield. 

It  was,  perhaps.  United’s 
remarkable  self-belief  which 
was  almost  their  undoing  dur- 


Jim  White 


Why  Britain’s 
Grand  Slam 
loser  got  the 
nation’s  vote 

Mk  CCORDING  to  a report 
Aon  the  Today  pro- 
^^•gramme,  Greg  Rusedski 
Is  the  first  British  male  tenriis 
player  to  be  the  BBC  Sports 
Personality  in  the  award's  47- 
year  history.  Which  is  sport- 
ing news  about  as  surprising 
as  learning  that  a team 
coached  by  George  Graham 
spent  the  weekend  kicking 
their  way  to  a scoreless  draw. 

Great  British  tennis  players 
since  the  wan  it  is  not  an  over- 
crowded field  that  Rusedski 
has  decided  to  engage  in  since 
he  upped  sticks  from  Canada. 
Which  other  racket-wielders 
mighbhave  been  up  for  the 
gong  these  past  five  decades? 


| ing  this  ragged  period,  for  by 
pushing  so  many  men  for- 
ward they  often  hinted  at  a 
disregard  for  safety. 

Had  their  finishing  been 
slightly  crisper  Villa,  improb- 
ably, could  have  led  by  two 
goals  as  early  as  the  eighth 
minute. 

Shortly  after  Simon  Gray- 
son had  sliced  his  shot  wide 
when  well  placed,  Ian  Taylor 
sprinted  dear  to  pick  up  one 
of  Stan  Collymore's  more  in- 


Ferguson  wants  a 
cushionofpoints 
at  the  top  and  the 
sooner  the  better 


telligent  passes. 

But  Taylor  was  to  lose  out 
In  the  game  of  brinkmanship 
into  which  Peter  Schmeichel 
enters  so  willingly. 

By  racing  from  the  sanctu- 
ary of  his  line,  ScheimeL  dra- 
matically reduced  Taylor's 
options  and  when  he  drew 
back  hla  boot  in  anger,  his 
low  shot  struck,  almost  inev- 
itably, not  the  United  net  but 
the  United  goalkeeper. 

Thereafter,  despite  some  in- 
discipline, United's  football 
was  often  mesmerising,  intri- 
cate in  its  construction  yet  ex- 
ecuted with  breathtaking 
ease. 

It  was  a timely  reminder 
that  football  is  a simple  game 
which  the  less  efficient  strive 
to  make  look  difficult 

Nonetheless,  it  was  almost 
refreshing  to  learn  th«t  even 


The  Monday  dub  enthusiast 
Buster  Mottram?  He  was 
about  as  likely  to  win  an 
award  which  encompassed  the 
word  “personality"  as  pick  up 
a Commission  for  Racial 
Equality  commendation  for 
services  to  multiculturalism. 

There  was  David  Lloyd,  hap- 
less on  court  but  widely  ac- 
knowledged for  his  efforts  in 
providing  the  nation  with  an 
infrastructure  of  indoor  tennis 
courts,  philanthropic  work 
which  coincidentally  lined  his 
packets  to  the  tune  of  several 
million.  And  there  was  his 
brother  John,  equally  at  sea 
when  facing  an  opponent  with 
new  balls  but  who  at  least, 
when  he  married  Chris  Evert, 
pulled  for  Britain. 

Then,  after  47  years  waiting 
for  a British  tennis  hero,  two 
appear  at  once:  it  isa  punctu- 
ality record  which  makes  you 
wonder  if  British  tennis  Is 
sponsored  by  Virgin  trains. 

Cynics  might  sneer  that 
there  is  something  typically 
British  about  bestowing  our 
premier  sporting  gong  on  a 
man  whose  greatest  achieve- 
ment is  to  lose  a Grand  Slam 
final,  but  we  weren't  over-em- 
barrassed this  year  with  win- 
ners from  whom  to  choose. 

Our  only  consistent  world 
champion  is  Naseem  Homed, 
wtyj  if  entered  into  a three- 
man  popularity  poll  with  Peter 
Mandelson  and  Roy  Keane 
would  do  well  to  come  third. 
Besides,  Nazis  now  a Sky  per- 


a team  as  accomplished  as  the 
defending  champions  can 
turn  up  a collective  nose  at 
the  most  presentable  of 
opportunities. 

Ryan  Giggs  struck  a. post 
and  had  a shot  hacked  off  the 
line  by  Ugo  Ehiogu  and  Ole 
Solskfaer  drove  tamely  into 
the  legs  of  the  goalkeeper 
Michael  Oakes  as  VUla  toyed 
with  the  idea  of  capitulating. 

The  second  half  threatened 

to  present  itself  as  a virtual 
mirror  image-  of  the  first 
until,  six  minutes  in.  United 
underlined  a growing  su- 
premacy by  scoring  a splen- 
did goal 

Sublimely  created  though  it 
was,  Villa  had  only  them- 
selves to  blame  for  a basic 
lack  of  cohesion  In  central  de- 
fence, courting  disaster  when 
the  opposition  is  of  such 
quality. 

Andy  Cole's  delicately  lifted 
pass  forward  was  stunning 
and  although  Giggs  did  drive 
his  shot  dangerously  dose  to 
the  tumbling  Oakes  it  still 
flew  home. 

Solskjaer  should  have 
moved  the  game  beyond  Vil- 
la's reach  seven  minutes  later 
but,  uncharacteristically,  be 
sent  his  header  into  the  goal- 
keeper’s body  after  reaching  a 
Teddy  Shertogham  cross  at 
the  back  post 

The  evening  was  drifting 
away  from  VUla,  although 
Sherlwgham  did  his  level  best 
to  guarantee  it  continued  to 
hold  a competitive  edge, 
steering  wide  a 65th  minute 
penalty  awarded  apparently 
fbrhandban. 


‘‘“-—*"1111- -----  f-  - -r  -rr— : 

a Novfllo.  Johnson,  P8SMT,  P NovHo; 
Becktiam.  Butt.  Cole;  Solakjaer. 
Sharing  ham.  Giggs. 

A>ton  Yin*  15-3-2):  oakm:  Charles, 
Ehiogu.  Staunton.  Southgate.  Wright; 
Taylor,  Draper.  Qreyaon;  Milosevic. 
OoUjmora. 

RefemaJ*  DurMn  (Portland} 
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former  and  even  apparently 
innocent  diversions  such  as 
personality  awards  are  con- 
taminated by  contractual  obli- 
gations and  media  ownership 
Issues  these  days. 

A case  might  also  have  been 
made  for  Ian  Wright  In  the 
week  that  he  unveiled  a televi- 
skm  commercial  extolling  the 
virtues  ofMartin  Luther 
King's  commitment  to  peaceful 
protest  no  matter  the  scale  of 
the  provocation,  Wrighty  Mew 
his  top  at  Highbury  when 
someone  in  the  crowd  sug- 
gested he  was  now  so  old  and 
goal-shy  he  would  be  an  ideal 
signing  for  Spurs.  Step  forward 
Ian  Wright  then:  BBC  Sports 
Multi-Personality  of  the  Year. 

IN  FACT,  what  Rusedski’s 
success  on  Sunday  illus- 
trated most  clearly  (apart 
from  Peter  O’SulIevan’s  in- 
ability to  pronounce  properly 
the  name  of  any  sporting  con- 
testant with  less  than  four 
legs)  is  the  British  public's 
yearning  for  a world-class  ten- 
nis contender.  Actually,  it  is 
more  specific  than  that  we 
don't  mind  how  our  hero  per- 
forms the  other  SO  weeks  of 
the  year  so  long  as  he  is  up  for 
11  during  Wimbledon  fbrtnigh  L 
Years  of  watching  the  world 
come  to  SW19  and  walk  away 
with  our  prize  has  taken  Its 
toll  on  national  morale.  There 
are  only  so  many  times  we  can 
feel  a quiver  of  pride  when  Des 
Lynam  points  out  that  the 


organisation  at  Wimbledon  is 
the  best,  the  umpires  are  the 
least  usdless,  and  the  straw- 
berries are  the  most  expensive 
on  the  world  circuit 

What  we  want  is  someone  to 
win  the  thing.  This  year,  with 
their  progress  to  the  quarter- 
finals, Rusedski  and  Tim  Hen- 
man gave  us  a hintofhow 
Invigorated  we  would  feel  if 
someone  took  repossession  of 
our  national  treasure.  But  it 
was  Rusedski's  development 
through  the  season  which 
allowed  him  to  overcome  Hen- 
man’s significant  advantages 
in  personality  (bom  in 
Oxford,  talks  proper,  looks 
like  he  needs  mottiering)  and 
suggest  he  was  the  one  who  in 
1998  could  progress  from  the 
last  eight  to  the  last  one. 

Were  he  to  do  so,  Mike  Ath- 
erton could  leadEngland  to  a 
whitewash  to  the  Caribbean 
this  winter,  Alan  Shearer 
could  score  a hat-trick  tn  the 
World  Cup  final,  Frank  Bruno 
could  make  a come-back  and 
floor  Mike  Tyson,  EvanderHo- 
lyfleld  and  Lennox  Lewis  on 
the  same  bm,  and  none  would 
stop  Rusedski  being  up  there 
this  time  next  year. 

As  a nation  we  may  be  thirty 
characterised  as  enthusiasts 
for  the  heroic  loser,  but  wait 
and  see  how  some  celebrate 
our  own  Wimbledon  winner, 
albeit  a Brit  of  convenience. 
Though  don’t  be  surprised  if  it 
takes  another  47  years  to  find 
out  exactly  how  we  go  about  it 
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23  Seell 

24  See  16 

2B  Hormone  Is  not  produced  In 
the  heart  (9)  ’ 

Down 


t Call  on  tamers  to  perform, 
as  one  might?  (IQ) 

2 Grippercanfesonaboutthe 
French  brutality  (8) 

3 Bawl  at  Saul  (6) 

4 County  sauce  (4) 

5 Paul's  rise  Is  to  review 

puzzling  (10) 

8 Judges  sffly  girls?  (Q) 

7 Italian  town  south  of  foe 
border  in  Italy  (6) 

8 Hum  tune  with  different 
introduction  (4) 

14  Coins  and  a written 
testimonial  reqiiredfor 
prioritised  shares  (10) 

18  Fuel-powered  machinery 
beat  gee-gee  in  a sense  * 
(3,7)  . 

17  Secure  countenance,  giving 

little  away  (B) 

18  European  revolutionary,  and 
his  refusal  to  accept  & 
European  (8) 

20  Government  minister's 
volte-face  In  speech  (6) 

21  Dog  flower,  we  heart  (B) 

22  Repeat  bird  no  more  (4) 

23  BBood  and  Guts  fri  1013b 
position  (4) 
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